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OT in a generation has such a new 
N shuffling of the cards taken place 
in politics as seems to be taking 
place to-day. Old methods, old 
leaders, old measures, are being dropped 
overnight or so modified as to look new and 
strange. The new system of direct primaries 
has changed the game of politics in many 
Western States to an extent that threatens 
party lines with extinction. The insurgent 
movement in the Republican party has brought 
to the front a new set of leaders with whose 
names the sounding-board of fame has never 
before had occasion to vibrate. The old and 
time-worn tariff question is taking on a new 
phase, and for the first time in half a century 
or more there are strong indications of its 
being turned over to a non-partisan commis- 
sion for future piecemeal revision, in which 
the log-rolling game so dear to the political 
artists of old will be difficult or impossible. 
President Taft has served notice that never 
again will that other log-rolling game known 
as the river and harbor bill receive an en- 
dorsement from him on the old basis. The 
“old guard” in many a State is being com- 
pelled to take a back seat and even the very 
existence of nominating conventions in the 
future is more or less imperiled. 


"THE strange part of all this is that it is 

coming upon us not as the result of a 
great political or social cataclysm, not in con- 
sequence of a new and tremendous issue that 
has suddenly thrust itself forward, but as the 
result of a quiet evolution of the nation, in 
which we have grown weary and distrustful 
of old-time methods and are dropping them 


as we have dropped that once picturesque 
nuisance the torchlight parade. The situa- 
tion in New Jersey, as explained by a Prince- 
ton student to a newspaper man the other 
day, fits equally well a large part of the 
Union. “It’s this way,” he remarked, “about 
Woodrow Wilson. All the rules of this 
game of politics, like those of football, have 
been changed this year. A man who doesn’t 
know anything about the old rules can go in 
and play good football maybe, if he is the 
right kind; and it is just the same way on the 
political gridiron. It is a new game at which 
the man who does not know the signals of 
the old one can get along just as well as the 
man who does, and a strong man can win.” 
“Verily,” says the Boston Transcript, “the 
ten-cent magazines, the popularizing of nom- 
inating machinery, the direct election of sen- 
ators, and the influence on national thought 
of Theodore Roosevelt are having tremendous 
effects. And the end is not yet.” 





HE list of members of the recent Con- 
gress who have been retired either by 
their own acts or by those of their constitu- 
ents at the primaries and nominating conven- 
tions or by the elderly man with a scythe and 
an hour-glass, had reached a total of seventy- 
eight at the beginning of the month just past. 
Eleven of these were in the upper house, 
sixty-seven in the lower. Among them are 
included Senators Aldrich, Hale, Flint, Talia- 
ferro, Burrows, McEnery, Money, Warner, 
Daniel, Purcell, and Piles. Many others, 
such as Dick and Beveridge and Depew, are 
in peril of retirement as a result of the vot- 
ing this month. Some of the representatives 
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DEMOCRACY OPTIMISTIC 
Democracy: “I’ll have enough to fill both ccops.” 
Uncre Sam: “H’m, I wouldn’t count your chickens 

before they’re hatched.” 

—Thorndike in Baltimore American 























“SHAKE!” 
—Minor in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


already dropped from the ship of state are 
Livingston of Georgia, Tawney of Michigan, 
Hull of lowa, Calderhead of Kansas, Foss of 
Massachusetts and Fowler of New Jersey. 
The slaughter has thus been exceptionally 
large at the primaries. Five of the little 
band of Democrats who helped Cannon in 
the fight on the rules have been shelved, and, 
on the Republican side, but one insurgent 
(Fowler) has been beaten at the primaries, 
another has retired, and two others have been 
nominated for the Senate. All the rest have 
been renominated for the lower house. It is 
among the old guard of “stand-patters” that 
the casualties have been so numerous. 


UT as, bruised and bleeding, they are 
borne from the political gridiron, some 
of the defeated congressmen raise the cry of 
foul play. Congressman Tawney, for in- 
stance, asserts that he was beaten at the pri- 
maries by Democratic, not Republican votes. 
There are ten counties in his district. In 
seven of these there was no contest at the 
Democratic primaries, and but 150 ballots 
were cast, altho the Democratic vote in those 
counties in the election two years ago was 
over 7,000. On the other hand, in some of 
the Republican primaries in these counties 
there was a larger vote cast than Taft’s en- 
tire vote in the election two years ago. Some- 
thing similar occurred in Wisconsin. Barely 
enough votes were cast at the Democratic pri- 
maries to hold the party place on the official 
ballot. Where were the rest of the Demo- 
crats? Voting for La Follette in Republican 
primaries, so runs the answer. In Kansas, 
Iowa and Washington, it is claimed, the same 
trick was played, Democrats and insurgents 
working together in opposition to stand-pat- 
ters and in favor of the progressive Repub- 
licans. Just what the motive back of this sort 
of tactics was remains in doubt. It is de- 
scribed by some as a desire of Democrats to 
create a breach in the Republican ranks. 
Others regard it as merely an evidence of 
the growth of non-partisanship and a new 
alinement of the radicals of both parties 
against the reactionaries. In any event the 
game under the new rules has worked disas- 
trously for the old players. 


O WHAT extent the Democratic party 
will profit on election day from all this 
political confusion is a question that few 
politicians undertake to answer. What is called 
by the independent press—which is swinging 
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strongly toward the Democrats this year— 
the “rehabilitation of the Democratic party” 
is so far evident chiefly in the character of 
the men put forward as_ standard-bearers. 
Harmon in Ohio, Woodrow Wilson in New 
Jersey, Judge Baldwin in Connecticut, John 
A. Dix in New York, Plaisted in Maine, are 
held up as the evidences of a new Democracy 
—men, to quote the Baltimore Sun, who are 
“progressive without being erratic,” who 
“would no more serve the ‘interests’ than 
they would profit by demagogic appeals to 
the ‘masses.’” “The same feeling,’ continues 
The Sun, “that compelled the nominations of 
these men is seen in the South and West, 
where the leadership of the Democrats has 
been acquired by men of ability and character. 
These things suggest strongly that the re- 
habilitation of the party is not only in the 
way of being accomplished, but that it actually 
has been accomplished.” 





[N NO year of the last fifteen years has Mr. 

Bryan cut such a small figure in the cam- 
paign. Almost the only mention made of his 
name up to the time of writing this has been 
in connection with his repudiation of the reg- 
ular Democratic candidate for governor in 
Nebraska because of the latter’s opposition to 
county local option. This is the first time 
that Mr. Bryan has been known to become an 
insurgent from the Democratic ranks, and a 
ripple of excitement has followed his an- 
nouncement. That he expects to enter ac- 
tively into the fight on the liquor issue in the 
future is seen in the closing words of his 
statement repudiating his old-time personal 
friend, James C. Dahlman. “The voters,” said 
Mr. Bryan several weeks ago, “now have an 
opportunity to decide whether the state shall 
go backward or forward on the liquor ques- 


‘tion. To present arguments in favor of going 


backward would not only contradict what I 
have already said on the subject, but would 
embarrass me in the fight that I expect to 
make hereafter to save our party from the 
odium of being the representative of the liquor 
interests.” Mr. Bryan’s course is interpreted 
by many as one more evidence that the fetich 
of party regularity is losing its power. 








OPE is now expressed by some of the 
Democratic papers that their party will 
control not only the house of representatives, 
but even, possibly, the next Senate. The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer finds this possibility in 
an analysis of the figures. The Democrats 
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—Zim in Judge 








THANKS 


—Minor in New Orleans Picayune 
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now have thirty-four senators and must gain 
thirteen to have a majority in the upper 
house. One is already secured in Maine. An- 
other is “practically certain” in Missouri. In 
six other States—Indiana, Nebraska, New 
York, Ohio, Nevada, and Montana—the party 
has “better than a fighting chance.” Connec- 
ticut and Delaware “look promising.” This 
leaves three yet to get and they may “pos- 
sibly” come from Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and New Jersey. The Richmond Times adds 
to this list of possible gains two senators 
from Arizona and two from New Mexico. So 
far from saying pooh! and pish! to these 
claims, a number of Republican papers are 
holding up this very possibility of a Demo- 
cratic congress as a bugaboo to warn voters 
of what they may expect if the Republican 
ranks are broken this year. “If the house 
goes Democratic,” says the New York Globe, 
“the senate will pass under the control of a 
Democratic-Progressive Republican alliance. 
In the jockeying for personal and party ad- 
vantage no one can predict what kind of leg- 
islation would be sent up to President Taft in 
the effort to put him in a hole.” The effect of 
this upon the Republican party itself would be 
that what there is left of conservatism in it 
“would be swept aside and a mad competition 
entered into concerning which party should 
promise more to the people.” The New York 
Press takes a similar view. A political ava- 
lanch that would turn the house of represent- 
atives over to the Democrats of the nation 
would, in its opinion, at the same time turn 
over to the Democrats the legislatures of Re- 
publican States, giving them not only a chance 
to control the next senate, but to supervise 
as well the next congressional reapportion- 
ment, soon due as the result of a new census. 
A turn-over this fall, therefore, would project 
its immediate consequences down through the 
entire decade to come. 


[% LOOKING for any clear issue dividing 

the political armies in the present cam- 
paign, one is struck more than ever by the 
confusion of tongues. We are tempted to 
conclude at times that the divisions are along 
lines of temperament rather than political con- 
viction. The one definite subject that can be 
said to be up for general discussion is the 
tariff. The Republican leaders do not under- 
take to give a sweeping endorsement of the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. They all admit that it 
has serious defects; but in the eastern States 
they insist that the merits outweigh the de- 





fects, and they dwell more and more insis- 
tently upon the tariff commission provided for 
in the bill as a means of correcting these de- 
fects in the near future. In the West, the de- 
fects seem to the progressive Republicans to 
outweigh the merits; but they also point to 
an improved tariff commission as the hope of 
the future. President Taft, in his speech be- 
fore the National Republican League, in New 
York last month, again pronounced the Payne- 
Aldrich bill a “creditable” one; but he ad- 
mitted that the promises in the Republican 
platform (1) to revise the tariff immediately 
and (2) to make the revision in accordance 
with the difference between production at 
home and abroad, “proved somewhat incon- 
sistent” and “impracticable,” since the infor- 
mation needed for that kind of revision was 
not at once available. The inconsistency was, 
however, he thinks, met by the provision for a 
tariff board. He reiterated that when the 
tariff is hereafter to be revised by Republicans 
it should be revised one schedule at a time in- 
stead of by a general revision of the entire 
schedule; and he asserted that nearly every 
Republican candidate for Congress and Re- 
publican State platform this year has declared 
for the same policy. “We admit that the 
Payne law is not flawless,” said the President ; 
“but our position is that whatever imperfec- 
tions it may have come from the system of 
making tariffs both under Republican and 
Democratic administrations. We propose to 
change the system.” 


LONG this line of piecemeal revision, by 
the aid of an expert commission, it is 
evident that the Republican policy is rapidly 
crystallizing. Congressman Payne, whose 
name is popularly attached to the new tariff, 
states that one year ago last summer he sug- 


gested to leading members in both houses of © 


congress the advisability of a joint rule allow- 
ing the passage of separate bills revising sec- 
tions of the schedule, and he was gratified 
with “the consensus of opinion” in favor of 
such a proceeding. Herein seems to be found 
the most striking development to which the 
present tariff discussion has brought us. The 
Democrats assail this new Republican line of 
formation, however, by the assertion that the 
present tariff board is a mere pretense, and 
the promise of future revisions in accord with 
the differences in cost of production here and 
abroad is a delusion. “The tariff commis- 
sion,” says the Duluth Herald, “is a farce, 
and when it is realized that it was created by 
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WOODROW WILSON’S CAMPAIGN FACE 


With refreshing frankness President Wilson, in his campaign as Democratic candidate for governor of New 
Jersey, admits that there is a number of problems up before the people of New Jersey, to which he has yet to 
learn the solution. But he promises to study them diligently and to take the entire people into his confidence in 
the course of his study. 
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a congress still in the control of Aldrichism 
and Cannonism, it is easy to see that that is 
precisely what it was intended to be—a farce.” 
Already, according to the same journal, the 
tariff board finds itself confronted by the re- 
fusal of some of the big manufacturers to dis- 
close facts as to the cost of production, and 
the board has no adequate authority to compel 
the production of such information. And if 
that difficulty is overcome, the board will find 
it not only difficult, but impossible to get ade- 
quate information from manufacturers abroad. 
Even if that were obtained, there is still, the 
Herald thinks, a grave obstacle to the pro- 
posed plan for utilizing this information. It 
says: “The demand for a tariff on the basis 
of the difference in cost of production here 
and abroad could be easily satisfied if there 
were but one cost here and one cost abroad. 
But there are thousands of costs, all different. 
Not only are there differences in the cost of 
producing the same article in Germany, in 
France and in England, but there are differ- 
ences within each of these countries and dif- 
ferences between localities in this country.” 


Hi QUALLY distrustful of the new Repub- 
lican program is the Times-Union, of 








THE WEATHER VANE 
—C. R. Macauley in New York World 
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Jacksonville, Florida. The tariff board, it 
says, begins its so-called scientific examina- 
tion of the tariff by holding a conference with 
the chemists as to the chemical and drug 
schedule; then with the wood-pulp and lum- 
ber men and steel men and so on. The dif- 
ference between this and the old plan of call- 
ing the hogs to the trough it thinks more ap- 
parent than real. What is the real difference, 
it asks, where the evidence is ex parte? 
“Doesn’t any sane man know that these men 
would give such evidence as would suit their 
purposes? Haven’t they always done this?” 
Moreover, we are told, a tariff commission 
“presumes the continuance of the policy of 
protection,” and the best that can be hoped 
from it is that it may somewhat curb the 
exactions of those who father an extortion. 
“Democrats should consent to nothing short of 
a tariff for revenue only and no President-ap- 
pointed commission is needed to secure that.” 
The motive to cheat in tariff-making, remarks 
the New York Times, is continuous, and, it 
proceeds, “the interests that schemed and 
paid for the treachery of last year have the 
same needs now and are equally ready and 
able to buy their satisfaction, and this will be 
just as true as to the reform of one schedule 
as it will be with regard to a general revi- 
sion.” Its conclusion is that the only way to 
obtain a competent tariff commission and an 
honest revision is to turn the Republican party 
out 


Bur at this point comes the question, 
What will the Democrats do if they 
really succeed in securing control of both 
houses of congress in the impending election? 
When a year ago Congressman Lloyd, of Mis- 
souri, chairman of the Democratic congres- 
sional committee, sent out letters to other 
Democratic members of Congress, asking for 
suggestions as to the issues to be put forward 
in the present campaign, in making up the 
campaign text-book, he urged—according to 
the Washington correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript—“that such phases of the tariff 
question as were in controversy among Demo- 
crats or had been a cause of controversy in 
Congress between Democrats should be passed 
over and avoided.” This admission that the 
subject was a thorny one for the Democrats 
as well as the Republicans to handle was 
soon after emphasized by the open contro- 
versy between Mr. Bryan and Senator Bailey, 
in the course of which the former said: 


“Tf the Democrats in the senate and the house 























STILL HARPING 






















































had stood unitedly against every proposition to 
increase the tariff and in favor of every propo- 
sition to lower the tariff, we could have made 
the fight against the Republican tariff law on the 
record of our party; but if you attempt to make 
a fight against the Aldrich law on our party’s 
record, to which part of the party will you point 
for a record? 

“On some important questions the senators 
were almost equally divided—eighteen of them, 
for instance, voted for a tariff on iron ore while 
ten voted for free iron ore. To which record 
will we point when we ask the confidence of 
the people and appeal to them to trust us to 
legislate on this subject? 

“Our platform contained a specific demand for 
free lumber, and yet seventeen senators voted 
for a tariff on lumber and only ten or eleven 
for free lumber. Which element represents the 
Democratic position on this subject? To which 
record shall we point? One senator from Texas 
voted for free lumber and the other against it. 
Which one represents the Democratic party? 
What is our party’s position on this question? 

“When you come to the tariff on hides also 
our party is divided. Which element represents 
the Democratic party?” 


EVERAL months later still, Mr. Kern, 
Democratic candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent two years ago, was saying in an inter- 
view for the Boston Globe (reprinted in The 
Commoner), that tariff reform, as a party 
doctrine, had now been rejected by many 
important men of the party. He said: 


“Leaders like Joseph W. Bailey, of Texas, bold- 
ly publish, on the floor of the United States 
senate, that the platform declarations of the 
national Democratic party are not to be taken 
seriously, and, that being so, they are at liberty 
to vote with the Republicans for protection. 
Senator Simmons of North Carolina helps te 
put a tariff tax on lumber. I suppose that 200 
of his constituents, in a population of 2,500,000, 
are interested in the lumber business. Senator 
Daniel, of Virginia, goes over to protection, that 
the juice of some bark used by tanners in the 
manufacture of leather may not ‘come in com- 
petition with the pauper labor of Europe.’ There- 
fore, I am compelled to believe, altho reluctantly, 
that tariff reform has been abandoned by many 
of our greatest leaders and that the Democratic 
party will never again be united as it was in the 
old days when fidelity to convictions gave it har- 
mony, character and cohesion. It seems to me 
there will be an entirely new alinement of the 
political forces of the country, with the special 
interests on one side and the enemies of the 
special interests on the other.” 


Writing in The American Magazine several 
months ago, Ray Stannard Baker called spe- 
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cial attention to this same division in the 
Democratic ranks in order to emphasize this 
same point—the need of a realinement of vot- 
ers. “Only five Democratic senators,” he 
writes, “in the fight last year on the tariff 
bill, were really consistent low-tariff men. 
Only four, Gore of Oklahoma, Raynor of 
Maryland, Smith of South Carolina and 
Shivley of Indiana, voted against every in- 
crease and for every decrease in the tariff. 
And some Democratic senators, like McEnery 
of Louisiana, were rather consistent high pro- 
tectionists.” All of which furnishes addi- 
tional evidence of the confusion that prevails 
to-day in the political camps of both the old 
parties. 


LL this time the question whether or not 

the Payne-Aldrich tariff is a revision 
downward is being thrashed out at some 
length. The President asserts again, for the 
third or fourth time: “We revised the tariff 
on necessities downward. This is no longer 
a question by any one who has either the de- 
sire or intelligence to understand the facts.” 
The federal bureau of statistics presented a 
few weeks ago a statement of the dutiable 
imports for the fiscal year 1909 (when the old 
tariff prevailed) and for nearly eleven months 
of 1910 (under the new tariff). The figures 
for the latter year show an increase in dutiable 
imports aggregating more than $100,000,000, 
and the following table shows the percentage 





THIS SPELLS “PROSPERITY” 


—Bushnell in Cincinnati Times-Star 
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a. 


A CAUSE OF REPUBLICAN APPREHENSION 

Judge Simeon E. 
of Connecticut by the Democrats is taken as another 
sign of the ‘Rehabilitation of the Democratic Party.” 


saldwin’s nomination for Governor 





DID HE STEAL WOODROW WILSON’S CLOTHES? 


Vivian M. Lewis, Republican nominee for governor of 
Jew Jersey, is accused by his rival, the president of 
Princeton, with having purloined the latter’s issues to 
such an extent that there is no longer any important 
difference between them. 


which the duties collected bear to the total 
value of the merchandise: 


1909. 1910. 

RC ee ER Tre 60.36 56.22 
Wool and manufactures........... 63.18 59.23 
Cotton manufactures.............. 53.41 56.05 
Fibers and manufactures.......... 36.59 36.50 
Iron and steei and manufactures.. 38.00 32.06 
Silkk mantifactures............... 53.00 53-43 
Tobacco and manufactures........ 85.13 79.14 
Chemicals, drugs. €0C.....06000000¢ 23.13 23-43 
SPITHS, WINES, CLC... 6666000000060 71.60 73.54 
Preis Ald MUCUS... 6 no. ceesseecncss 36.55 39.76 
eee rene 11.22 8.71 
All other dutiable................. 29.24 27.2. 
Total dutiable. ... 2.65 000cs0000. 43.15 41.49 


This shows a reduction from 43.15 per cent. 
in 1909 to 41.49 in I910. But this, of course, 
does not take into reckoning the articles—chief 
among which is hides—that have been trans- 
ferred from the dutiable list in the old tariff to 
the free list in the new. On these additions to 
the free list rests the chief claim that the re- 
vision was downward. Taking these into con- 
sideration and leaving out “luxuries” such as 
silks and liquors and wines, the defenders of the 
new tariff claim a total reduction of eleven 
per cent. Reviewing the new tariff care- 
fully in all its schedules, Professor F. W. 
Taussig, of Harvard, in the new edition of 
his “Tariff History of the United States,” 
says: “In sum, the act of I909 brought no 
essential change in our tariff system. It still 
left an extremely high scheme of rates and 
still showed an extremely intolerant attitude 
on foreign trade. The one change of appre- 
ciable importance was the abolition of the 
duty on hides. As an offset to this were the 
increased duties on cottons and silks, and on 
a number of minor articles. ... The act as 
finally passed brought no real breach in the 
tariff wall and no downward revision of any 
serious consequence.” 

«* + 

UT of the numerous state campaigns 

that are of special interest to the 

country at large this year, the battle 

in New York state has loomed a little 

more conspicuously than any of the others. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s connection with the Republican 
state convention and his subsequent activity in 
the campaign are chiefly responsible for this. 
“Wherever McGregor sits, there is the head of 
the table.” Wherever Mr. Roosevelt fights, 
there is the center of political interest. His 
victorious contest with the “old guard” has 
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SHERMAN’S MARCH TO THE SEA 
—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune 


been followed by the press of the country— 
both friendly and hostile—as if netional stakes 
were hazarded on the result. Vice-President 
Sherman, who became mixed up in the fray, 
was swept from the board like a mere pawn in 
the game. The “old guard” had the advantage 
at the start and made the first play. Since 
Odell’s downfall, the Republican organization 
in New York state has had no leader. Control 
was divided among a group of local leaders, or 
bosses, as one may choose to call them— 
Barnes, Woodruff, Ward, Wadsworth, Payn 
and others. When Governor Hughes took up 
the issue of direct primaries, these local leaders 
combined in close opposition to it. When Root 
and Taft and finally Roosevelt supported 
Hughes, the “old guard” tried to live up to the 
reputation of that other “old guard” which 
might die, but would never surrender. By a 
little sharp practice, they selected Vice-Presi- 
dent Sherman for temporary chairman at a 
meeting of the state committee called to select 
the place and date of the convention. Mr. 
Roosevelt had already signified to other leaders 
his willingness to be made temporary chair- 
man. The sharp practice used was accepted 
by him as a challenge. The result is history. 
He was elected in the open convention, Mr. 
Sherman, the committee’s choice, being defeat- 
ed by more than a hundred plurality. 





gNTO the New York campaign was thus 
precipitated Mr. Roosevelt fresh from his 
exposition in the West of the “New National- 
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ism.” His attitude toward Mr. Taft and his 
views of the Payne-Aldrich tariff had already 
become the subject of about a thousand edi- 
torials a day. What he had to say in his con- 
vention address and what the platform drafted 
by a committee which he appointed had to say 
on these subjects has been discussed with equal 
avidity. To all appearances Mr. Roosevelt has 
been, as a result, lined up a little more closely 
with Mr. Taft and has strained somewhat his 
hold upon the insurgent West. Mr. Taft’s letter 
repudiating the attempt of the state committee 
to drag him into the fracas in apparent hostility 
to Mr. Roosevelt and charging deceit on the 
part of the “old guard” is indeed held re- 
sponsible in large measure for Mr. Roosevelt’s 
victory. In the judgment of the Springfield 
Republican, Mr. Taft’s attitude was “what 
turned the scale decisively and saved Mr. 
Roosevelt from a serious political discom- 
fiture.’ “The men who are leaders in the 
Roosevelt camp,” said the New York Times’s 
special correspondent, writing from the con- 
vention, “in many instances are warmly at- 
tached to President Taft and would not for a 
moment hesitate, if they found themselves face 
to face with the alternative, to abandon the 
cause of Colonel Roosevelt as an evidence of 
their loyalty to President Taft.” But they had 
no occasion to face such an alternative. At 
the opening of the convention, so runs the ac- 
count, “the first applause came when President 
Taft’s name was mentioned, Colonel Roosevelt 
leading the handclapping.” 


HEN Mr. Roosevelt took the platform as 
temporary chairman, his first sentence 

was one of congratulation for Republican 
achievements in nation and state. His second 
sentence was: “During the last eighteen 
months a long list of laws embodying legis- 
lation most heartily to be commended as com- 
bining wisdom with progress has been enacted 
by congress and approved by President Taft.” 
His third sentence would fill half of this col- 
umn. It was an enumeration of the laws to 
be “heartily commended,” and it covered prac- 
tically all the legislation President Taft has so 
far urged, the only conspicuous omission being 
the conservat.on laws. The tariff, however, 
was approved not in toto, but in piecemeal, the 
features mentioned being the maximum and 
minimum provisions, “the exceedingly able 
negotiation of the Canadian and other treaties 
in accordance therewith,” and the provision 
for a tariff board. The long sentence closed 
as follows: “the beneficence and far reaching 
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importance of this work done for the whole 
people measure the credit which is rightly due 
to the Congress and to our able, upright and 
distinguished President, William Howard 
Taft.” This was the most sweeping endorse- 
ment of the Taft policy Mr. Roosevelt had up 
to that time made. But what caused some of 
the insurgents in the West to gasp came later. 


N° STATE platform adopted this year is 

more uncompromizing in its praise of 
the Taft administration and of the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff than is the platform that was 
presented the next day by the platform com- 
mittee and adopted by the convention. There 
was an open fight on the floor over the direct 
primaries plank, but there was none on these 
two other planks. Nearly one-half of the plat- 
form consists of this laudation of the admin- 
istration and of the legislation enacted by the 
late congress. The language is not restrained. 
“We enthusiastically indorse the progressive 
and statesmanlike leadership of William How- 
ard Taft,” so runs the declaration, “and de- 
clare our pride in the achievements of his first 
eighteen months as President of the United 
States. Each succeeding month since his in- 
auguration has confirmed the Nation in its 
high esteem of his greatness of character, in- 
tellectual ability, sturdy common sense, extra- 
ordinary patience and perseverance, broad and 
statesmanlike comprehension of public ques- 
tions, and unfaltering and unswerving adher- 
ence to duty.” Equally free from any apol- 
ogetic tone is the endorsement of the new 
tariff. It begins as follows: “The Payne 
tariff law reduced the average rate of all du- 
ties 11 per cent. By increasing the duties on 
some luxuries and articles not of ordinary use, 
making, however, no increase on any common 
food product, it turned a National deficit into a 
surplus. Under its first year of operation the 
value of imports free of duty was the greatest 
in our history by $109,000,000, and the aver- 
age rate of duty was less than under the Wil- 
son law.” The tariff commission and the pol- 
icy of piecemeal revision in the future were 
also strongly approved. 


OT Mr. Taft, therefore, but Mr. Roose- 
velt, if any one, has occasion for dis- 
satisfaction with the utterances of the con- 
vention. Almost immediately after its close, 
an editorial appeared in the Scripps-McCrae 
newspapers, published in many cities of the 
West and middle West, from Ohio to Califor- 
nia, describing the platform of the New York 
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WON’T SOMEBODY PLEASE STOP AND ACCEPT A 
POLITICAL INDORSEMENT FROM MR. HEARST? 
—Triggs in New York Press 








Republicans as “a staggering blow to the in- 
surgent cause,” and declaring pointedly that 
“Roosevelt, bringing with him Taft, Ballinger, 
Wickersham, Root, J. P. Morgan, Tawney, 
Lurton, Hitchcock, and all the motley crew of 
plutocrats, the Hessians of privilege, cannot 
enlist in the army of insurgency.” If, the 
editorial continued, he expects to train with 
such men, who are “the incarnation of the 
dollar in politics,” he must be notified by the 
insurgents that his room is “far preferable to 
his company.” The Cleveland Plain Dealer, a 
Democratic paper, but a pretty uniform ad- 
mirer of Mr. Roosevelt, adopted a similar 
strain of comment. “No one,” it says, “would 
accuse the Colonel of cowardice, which in- 
creases the mystery as to why he consented 
to such a document as this Saratoga declara- 
tion. His fulsome indorsement of the Taft ad- 
ministration, his hearty approval of the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law, his indefiniteness in refer- 
ence to direct nominations—all these are so 
unlike the Roosevelt of recent weeks as to sug- 
gest a change of heart or a slackening of cour- 
age. The Colonel may call this a progressive 
platform; in Kansas or Iowa it would go by 
another name.” “In his réle of Mr. Facing in 
Both Ways,” so ran the comment of the 
Springfield Republican, “the Colonel fills hosts 
of his old admirers with a feeling little short 
of dismay.” When Mr. Roosevelt, said the 
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Atlanta Georgian, another strong admirer of 
his, “in absolute control of the New York Re- 
publican convention, gave unqualified indorse- 
ment through its platform to the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff and to the Taft administration, 
it fairly took the nation’s breath away.” 


5 ee foregoing extracts will indicate that 
Mr. Roosevelt found something of a 
storm blowing by the time he returned from 
Saratoga and began preparations for his south- 
ern trip. Before starting he took occasion to 
refer to the matter very briefly, in a speech in 
Brooklyn, saying: “I am satisfied with what 
was done there [in Saratoga]. If I had been 
in complete control—as some of the press say 
I was—I should have done some things dif- 
ferently—the tariff plank for instance. But, 
on the whole, I am pretty well satisfied.” By 
the time he had reached Mississippi, he found 
it advisable to treat the matter at greater 
length. Referring to the journalists, he said, in 
a speech in Corinth: “These gentlemen asked 
me how I reconciled what I had said about 
the tariff in the West with the tariff plank in 
the New York State Republican platform. 
I answered that I did not reconcile them; on 
that point of the platform I must refuse to be 
judged by what the platform said, but by what 
I myself said. . . . In my speech as temporary 
chairman I was careful to put my position as 
accurately as accurately used language could 
put it, and on any point where what I said 
in my address differs from what was said in 
the platform it must be understood that I am 
personally to be judged by and stand by what 
I myself said.” Mr. Roosevelt, it is noted 
by a number of papers, has never been deeply 
interested in the subject of the tariff. He was 
once reported as saying that he felt that he 
knew but little about it. “The daring,” re- 
marks the Philadelphia Ledger, “with which 
t..e Colonel has escaped an issue on the tariff 
through all these years is one of his finest 
achievements in politics. He is not likely to 
f-il at this stage.” In The Outlook, however, 
he has recently declared unequivocally for “a 
thoroly” efficient and well-equipped tariff com- 
mission and for revision by piecemeal in the 
future. The methods of tariff-making that 
have prevailed for years cannot, he thinks, 
from the very nature of the case bring satis- 
factory results. This has been “conclusively 
shown by experiments repeated again and 
again.” He adds: “I think that the present 
tariff is better than the last and considerably 
better than the one before the last; but it has 
certainly failed to give general satisfaction.” 


66 NE may prate about the tariff, 
about the Ballinger-Pinchot con- 
troversy, about Cannonism and 
Aldrichism and all of these. They 

are potential issues in their way. But they 

are not the real issues.” Thus a writer in 

The Cosmopolitan, who is speaking particu- 

larly of the Middle States. There is but one 

paramount issue in these States, we are told, 
and that is the liquor question. It seldom ap- 
pears in political platforms, except in those of 
the long stationary Prohibition party. Most 
political leaders endeavor to keep it out of 
their campaigns. But underneath all the tur- 
moil and passion on the surface of politics, 
this liquor question continues to creep along 
from county to county and from State to State, 
bursting out every now and then in a fierce 
conflagration, then resuming its quiet and 
pertinacious course. Says the Cosmopolitan 
writer, Sloane Gordon, whose personal sym- 
pathies are obviously hostile to prohibition: 


“The political parties of the middle western 
states avoid the liquor question as they would 
the plague. ‘It is not an issue,’ they repeat, know- 
ing the while it is the issue that settles more than 
one election, that determines governorships and 
senatorships in many instances, and that sways 
and agitates legislatures, that has its bearing upon 
every bit of legislation enacted by every general 
assembly in the state in which the fight is going 
on. Many a vote is traded in legislative councils 
for this measure or for that, for this appropria- 
tion or for that, on the basis of a return vote for 
Or against some anti-saloon measure. In many a 
city in Ohio, in Indiana, in Illinois, in other 
states, the mayor is elected or defeated on this 
sort of a platform, ‘Will he let us violate the 
law?’ or, from the other viewpoint, ‘Will he en- 
force the sumptuary laws to the last limit?’” 


HIS is the issue that is said to be “con- 
vulsing the Middle West,”—‘the inter- 
necine warfare that is raging there as it never 
has before” and threatening in many places 
not only a repetition of the shameful scenes 
enacted in the riots in Newark, Ohio, last 
summer, but even worse things. The form the 
issue takes in most cases is that of county op- 
tion. It is on the issue in that form that Mr. 
Bryan, for instance, has split off from the 
Democratic party in Nebraska and repudiated 
its candidate for governor. It is the issue in 
that form that ex-Governor Hanly, of Indiana, 
declares to be “a more vital issue than Can- 
nonism.” “If I can find,” said Mr. Hanly on 
the stump a few days ago, “an opponent on any 
other ticket who believes in the [county op- 
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tion] law and will support it, I will cross over 
and vote for him regardless of his politics, and 
I will ask other men to cross over and vote for 
him.” In Indiana this law has driven the 
saloon from 69 of the 92 counties of the State 
and has been in operation but two years. The 
Democratic platform calls for its repeal. The 
Republican party is silent on the subject. 


HERE are but two or three States in the 
Union that do not have some form of 
local option law. The county option form of 
the law is particularly objectionable to the 
liquor interests because it gives to the rural 
population a part in deciding whether a city 
shall have saloons or not. In Newark, for 
instance, a town of 40,000 inhabitants, the 
majority voted for saloons, but, the rural vote 
outside the city being strongly against the 
saloons, the majority in the county was “dry” 
while the futile majority in the city was “wet.” 
Let the city decide for itself whether to have 
saloons or not, is the appeal of one side. No, 
answers the other side, since the county has 
to pay for the jails and courts and poor houses 
which are the result chiefly of the liquor busi- 
ness, let the county decide whether the saloons 
shall go or stay. This rather than State-wide 
prohibition is now the line of battle as drawn 
by the Anti-Saloon League and adopted by 
most of the enemies of the saloon aside from 
the more radical element still remaining in 
the Prohibition party. Even the former pres- 
idential candidate of that party—John G. 
Woolley—announced a few months ago that 
he had ceased to act with the party and had 
accepted “the verdict of the people in favor 
of local option as the side walls whose key- 
stone of national prohibition is inevitable.” 


| ba THE year 1908, according to statistics 

presented some time ago by P. A. Baker, 
general superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America, there was a net decrease 
of more than 15,000 saloons in the country, 
and the demise of 11,000 of these was due 
to the voting under local option laws. Last 
year, the rate of mortality among the saloons 
amounted to about forty a day on an average, 
or about the same number, 15,000, for the 
year. In eighteen months, 140 breweries had 
been compelled to shut down, and a large num- 
ber of the smaller distilleries. In three years’ 
time, not a single State legislature had passed 
a measure favorable to the liquor traffic. To- 
day in about seventy-five per cent. of the ter- 
ritory of the United States, inhabited by 
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41,000,000, the saloon is an outlaw. For ten 
years the League has been besieging Congress 
for amendments to the interstate commerce 
law forbidding shipments of beer and liquor 
from one State into the dry territory of an- 
other State. The attractiveness of the local 
option polity to many who, like Mr. Woolley, 
aim at not only State-wide but nation-wide 
prohibition, is in the expansive nature of the 
policy. Here, for instance, is the program 
outlined and championed by Mr. Bryan: 


“I hold that every unit ought to have authority 
to act on this subject, except as it is restrained 
by a larger unit. That is, that the block, the ward, 
the city, the precinct, the county, the State and 
the Nation should have the undisputed right to 
exclude the sale of liquor within its limits, or to 
fix such restrictions upon the sale of liquor as 
the people of the unit may deem necessary for 
their protection and welfare. I believe also that 
the larger unit has a right to control the smaller 
one on this as on other subjects.” 


The prohibition movement, says the New 
York Tribune editorially, “has become irre- 
sistible in a large part of the Union.” “The 
situation is a grave one,” says T. M. Gilmore, 
in Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular, “and 
it demands the attention of the men who have 
hundreds of millions invested in breweries, 
distilleries, wineries, and in stocks of liquors. 
. . . It raises the question as to whether our 
cause as a trade is incompetent or in incom- 
petent hands, or whether it can be possible 
that the liquor trade is so disreputable that it 
can not be successfully defended before the 
bar of public sentiment.” 

* 
_. 


ARD on the heels of the Conservation 
H Conference in Minnesota came last 
month a terrifying object lesson. A 

forest fire that was probably smol- 

dering at the very time the conference was 
thrashing out the differences between its mem- 
bers, was by the end of the first week in Octo- 
ber a roaring wall of flame reaching in some 
places over one hundred feet high and fifteen 
miles long. Fanned by a gale blowing seventy 
miles an hour, the flames swept over a tract 
eighty-five by thirty miles in extent on the 
Canadian border. Estimates of the loss of life 
soon reached the total of 1,000. Half a dozen 
villages were destroyed, two of them, Baudette 
and Spooner, being of considerable size. The 
usual scenes at such a time were repeated. 
Men, women and children, fighting to save 
their little homesteads, wrested by hard labor 
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from the wilderness, would suddenly find them- 
selves nearly encompassed by the fire too late 
to find any avenue of escape. Through most of 
the territory there were nothing but forest 
roads. In the final rushes, families became 
separated, the mothers tossing their babies on 
crowded cars, in the towns where there were 
railroads, and sending them on to a safety they 
themselves could not reach. One train carried 
five refugee babies whose mothers could not 
fight their way into the cars. Cattle released 
by their owners fled to safety, and with them 
were hundreds of deer, caribou and moose, 
bears, wildcats and timber wolves, all fleeing a 
common danger. 


SR loss in cut lumber and standing timber 
runs up into the millions. The standing 
timber of the State of Minnesota was estimated 
last year to be worth $100,000,000. The loss 
under the present forest commissioner, C. C. 
Andrews, has been on an average but $30,000 
a year for thirteen years. Last year he asked 
the legislature for $40,000 to take care of the 
forests worth one hundred millions, warning 
it of the danger of just such a conflagration. 
His estimate was promptly cut down to $21,000. 
“Evidently,” remarks the Boston Transcript, 
“the national congress has no monopoly on 
short-sightedness in this field.” The fire losses 
from forest fires in the United States already 
reach incredible proportions, and, in the opin- 
ion of the Philadelphia Ledger, “common hu- 
manity and the good name of our civilization 
alike condemn the indifference and the neglect 
with which the Federal and the local authori- 
ties ordinarily regard this subject.” The New 
York Evening Post finds that the trouble lies 
deeper than this,—in the American tempera- 
ment. It says: “At the bottom of this trouble 
is not ‘crookedness,’ or monopoly, or plutoc- 
racy, or one view rather than another of State 
or Federal functions; at the bottom of it is 
simply an easy-going neglect to take into ac- 
count a terrible danger, a willingness to run 
risks rather than go to the trouble and expense 
of systematically guarding against them, which 
is one of the defects of the American tempera- 
ment. In spite of the terrible lessons of the 
present year, it will require the most persistent 
endeavor on the part of those who are work- 
ing for forest protection to bring about the 
adoption of the measures necessary for safety.” 
All these fires, says the Philadelphia Ledger, 
are preventable by human care if we would 
but take the pains to clear out underbrush and 
keep a fairly vigilant watch over campers. 


WO hours after Dom Manoel II., King 
of Portugal, had bidden farewell to 
his guest, Marshal Hermes da Fon- 
seca, President-elect of Brazil, in the 

royal palace at Lisbon, after a banquet cele- 
brating the common glories of their sister na- 
tions, the pair met again most unexpectedly 
aboard the battleship Sao Paulo in the harbor. 
In the interval the youthful sovereign had lost 
his throne. Portuguese warships were at that 
very moment shelling the royal residence from 
which the head of the dynasty of Braganza, no 
longer a monarch, was a fugitive. The illus- 
trious South American soldier and statesman, 
who assumes this very month the government 
of his native land at Rio Janeiro, was exces- 
sively embarrassed, but not in the least sur- 
prized by the fate that had befallen his royal 
young friend. Dom Manoel himself was not 
surprized either, but his feelings were hurt. 
When shells from the naval vessels began drop- 
ping into his private apartments as he was 
about to go to bed, it occurred to him that this 
revolution might have been effected in a more 
humane not to say parliamentary fashion. He 
escorted his mother out by the back door, con- 
signed his grandmother to the Duke of Oporto 
and dropped in himself on the President-elect 
of Brazil. It was now about daybreak. Dom 
Manoel did not feel at all safe aboard the Sao 
Paulo. That most solicitous of parents, his 
mother, was agitated about him. She had 
gone on to Gibraltar with the rest of the 
dynasty at the termination of the reign. Dom 
Manoel hed himself transferred to a British 
cruiser in the offing and was next heard of in 
church at Gibraltar. The entire house of 
Braganza had once more displayed that effi- 
ciency in flight to which it is chiefly indebted 
for its long historical existence. 


ONG before the outside world knew defi- 
nitely whether Dom Manoel and _ his 
mother, the Queen Amelie, had made good 
their escape, it was digesting the proclama- 
tions of that Senhor Joaquim Theophile Braga 
who has just become an international figure in 
the capacity of provisional President of the 
new Portuguese republic. Senhor Braga has 
for the past twenty years been eminent in the 
Latin world as a philosopher, as a sociologist 
and as a man of letters. His reputation, if we 
may accept the verdict of the Paris Temps, has 
been greatest among that school of anticlerical 
“intellectuals” to which Anatole France and 
George Clemenceau adhere. “He hrs never 
been to Portuguese thought what the late 
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THE YO EST MEMBER OF THE DOWN-AND-OUT CLUB 


Dom Manoel II., deposed King of Portugal and the Algarves, is described by those who know him best as 
unusually gifted in many ways. He plays the piano, for instance, beautifully. He reads Plato in the original with 
zest and comprehension. He rises early. Physically, he is less a Braganza in appearance than a Bourbon, showing 
rather t** blood of the house of Orleans, to which his mother belongs, than that of the house of Savoy, with which 
he is likewise allied, 
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Francisco Ferrer was to Spanish thought, but 
rather what Leon Bourgeois is to French 
thought.” The reputation of Senhor Braga 
has hitherto been confined exclusively to the 
Latin world. Altho he has written fine verse, 
produced many philosophical studies in support 
of the theories of Auguste Comte and is the 
author of important historical works, he has 
received scant attention in English-speaking 
lands. A republican for forty years, he has 
always held aloof from politics until within 
the past year. 


[t WAS the navy which, by giving the signal 
for the bombardment, precipitated the 
revolution; but it is to the people mainly that 
Senhor Braga, in his proclamation announc- 
ing the establishment of the Portuguese repub- 
lic, gives credit for the result. “The Braganza 
dynasty, mischievous and disturbing to social 
peace,” he declares, “has been forever exiled 
from Portugal.” This assumption may be too 
large, if comment in the European press imme- 
diately after the flight of the King be well 
founded. Senhor Braga is, however, confi- 
dent enough. “This moment,” he proceeds in 
his proclamation, “must be the commencement 
of a period of austere morality and immacu- 
late justice in order that the glorious com- 
munion of principles shall make of our sacri- 
fices for our country the base of our political 
program.” There are other typically Portu- 
guese phrases in the document, inspiring the 
London Times to sarcastic suggestions that 
the Senhor has quoted Castro of Venezuela. 
The British press has, however, long been 
hostile to the republican movement in Lisbon, 
whereas the French press has for the most 
part been distinctly favorable to it. The name 
of Braga, furthermore, carries immense 
weight in the Latin anticlerical world. 


| Ea fully two days after the philosophical 

Comtist had left his library to rule a 
nation, the streets of that nation’s capital ran 
blood. One morning’s despatches brought news 
that hundreds on both sides had been killed or 
wounded by shot and shell. At no time, it 
seems from reliable accounts, did the repub- 
lican agitators lose control of their followers. 
The rights of private property were respected. 
Reprisals by the revolutionists against the de- 
feated royalists were stopped summarily. 
Looting was not even heard of. A complete 
ministry was organized before the bombard- 
ment of the palace by the warships in the 
harbor had ceased. The cabinet of provisional 


President Braga is made up, for the most part, 
of men like himself—writers, college profes- 
sors and men of the pen rather than of the 
sword. Thus the Minister of Justice was long 
a lecturer at Coimbra. The holder of the port- 
folio of internal affairs has passed most of his 
active career in journalistic work. “A govern- 
ment of philosophical dreamers” the London 
Mail calls it; but it is worthy of note to the 
Paris Humanité, a Socialist organ, that these 
men of the pen carried out a revolutionary pro- 
gram with the swiftness and success of vet- 
erans of the sword. 


MACHADO, who emerged from the revo- 
lutionary vortex in Lisbon in the ca- 
pacity of Portuguese secretary for foreign af- 
fairs, has long been a familiar figure in the 
streets of the ancient capital. He is a prime 
favorite, it appears from the London Post, 
“with the Lisbon mob,” his goings and com- 
ings, “surrounded by the ragtag and bobtail 
of the town,” proving a source of infinite dis- 
edification to the British daily. Machado was 
not long ago in France, it seems, for the pur- 
pose of getting in touch with influential men 
there. It seems from what the London Post 
says that he had met only with discourage- 
ment in London, because his apology for the 
regicide of less than three years ago, his con- 
nivance at manifestations on the graves of the 
assassins and the intolerance of his attitude 
to the monarchists were not in accordance 
with British notions. Machado found encour- 
agement, however, the Post says, in certain 
Masonic circles in France and Belgium. “The 
wires controlled by that sect have been duly 
pulled, and various politicians and press or- 
gans have responded by prophesying the 
speedy downfall of the Portuguese monarchy.” 
Months ago Machado was hailed by a Lisbon 
crowd as “el Presidente.” 
NLY the circumstance that Doctor Ber- 
nardino Machado was once an exalted 
functionary under the monarchy seems to have 
prevented his selection for the post of provi- 
sional president. Long before the events of 
the past month, his prominence as a repub- 
lican agitator was noted in the press despatches 
from Portugal to European dailies. Machado 
is affirmed to be the hero of the Lisbon mob. 
He said in a speech to one of the crowds that 
follow him about: “England governs here po- 
litically and the republican party is trying to 
emancipate the nation from the vexatious 
mortgage.” Among the “ignorant masses who 
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adhere to Machado,” to quote the Lon- 
don Post, there is a definite idea that the 
republic means prosperity for all, a sort 
of millennium. He has conveyed the 
impression in the florid speeches for 
which he is famed, speeches that seem 
florid when translated, altho in the na- 
tive tongue poetical exaggeration is ex- 
pected “even in political speeches.” The 
Lisbon mob has yet to understand the 
license Machado allows himself on the 
platform, suspects the British organ. 
He is by profession a journalist “who 
first failed at the bar,” if we accept the 
London notion, altho the Paris Temps 
calls Machado a “genius.” 


ECAUSE his path was beset by re- 
publican disloyalty from the hour 

he ascended his throne, it seems to the 
London Times that the fiasco of the 
reign of Dom Manoel II. in Portugal 
should be indulgently reviewed. He 
was not much older than Queen Vic- 
toria at her accession when, less than 
three years since, he received a shot in 
the arm as part of one of the sanguinary 
adventures of the age. “For more than 
a year the tragic circumstances of his 
accession and the necessity of pursuing 
his studies at home contributed to ren- 
der his appearances in public few and 
far between.” Months ago, however, a 
ball was given at the British Legation in 
his honor and since this, his first ap- 
pearance at a public function, he has 
become well known by sight to thou- 
sands of Europeans. “No King had a 
better reason to show himself to his 














people.” Those who have come in con- 
tact with Dom Manoel are immediately 
impressed with that charm of manner 
which has always been conspicuous in 
his mother and which was one of the 
traits of his slain father. His round, boyish 
face and smooth brow gave him, the London 
Times says, “a look at once angelical and 
youthful.” 


“TEMPERAMENT, in the French sense of 

the word, was the conspicuous: trait in 
Dom Manoel II. This is the impression of 
the Paris Matin, which offers his deposed: Ma- 
jesty its sincere condolences on “the hateful 
necessity of making so unkingly an exit from 
the theater of Portuguese, not to say inter- 
gational, affairs.” He must have felt morti- 


A TRAGEDY QUEEN 


Her Majesty the Queen mother of Portugal, having seen her 
husband 
her son Manoel dethroned not long afterward, is faced now by 
the prospect of a loss of her private estate. 


assassinated, her eldest son slain at the same time, 


fied, our French contemporary thinks, if only 
because of his “keen sensibility to all impres- 
sions.” He has developed much and improved 
in looks greatly during the past year, we read 
further: “What is more apparent and more 
important, both his appearance and manner 
give. promise of further development in years 
to, come.” To see this “clean-looking cadet,” 
as an. English lady described him, at a recep- 
tion or public function, “passing easily amid 
the throng, shaking hands with the guests and 
stopping here and there for a few words of 
conversation,” one could never imagine, the 
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WHERE 


Upon the outbreak of the revolution in Portugal, 
by blocking them with beams and chains. The 
assistance of the ships in the harbor, shelling the palace. 
of the row of houses is the United States legation. 


London Times says, that “he had but lately 
stepped out of the school room to inherit a 
kingdom torn by political anarchy.” It has 
always been remarked of Dom Manoel II. that 
his popularity was bad for him since, as the 
Madrid Heraldo said recently, it was an Eng- 
lish popularity. 


HAT really cost Dom Manoel II. the 
throne of Portugal, in the opinion of 

the Paris Débats, was the “glaring anomaly” 
that royalty is not wort! its cost in so poverty- 
stricken a land. The house of Braganza has 
no longer the vast wealth of Brazil to fall 
back upon, notes this daily, “yet it lives as if 
it owned all South America.” ‘The deposed 
king, it is hinted, had the characteristic ex- 
travagance of his house. Like his father be- 
fore him, he had a passion for making presents. 
“Did a humble attaché venture upon a remark 
at dinner that pleased Dom Manoel, straight- 
way his Majesty sent the lucky wight a gold 
watch.” This weakness for giving away gold 
watches seemed to grow upon the King, our 
contemporary remarks. He was _ indiscreet 
enough, we are told, to send a gold hat pin to 
an actress who sang prettily in a Paris café. 
“Here was an incident for the department of 


THE LAST STAND FOR THE KING WAS MADE 


the loyalists sought to render 
Avenida here shown was invaded by rioters who had the unexpected 











the leading thorofares impassible 


The building on the left of the street in the foreground 


publicity to exploit. Every newspaper on the 
boulevard had the news in its next edition, 
thanks to the efficiency of the press agent. The 
boy King had never talked to the girl in his 
life; but the boulevard press insisted that he 
was infatuated with her.” Every ballet dancer 
in the French capital was soon boasting that 
the King had sent her a gold hat pin. 





PARISIAN dancer who vowed that Dom 

Manoel II. had married her “morga- 
natically” was immensely advertised by her 
claim, according to the Débats, altho she was 
old enough to be the mother of his Majesty and 
had a daughter older than himself by a third 
husband still living. Preposterous as the story 
was on its face, it was exploited in Portugal 
by the republicans and hurt the King with the 
masses. Industries have been depressed for 
three years, the numbers of the unemployed 
in Lisbon are large, “and here was his Ma- 
jesty giving gold watches away to casual ac- 
quaintances and marrying ballet dancers in 
Paris.” It is true beyond a doubt, says Lon- 
don Truth, that the frequent visits of his ma- 
jesty to the French capital cost him more than 
he could well afford. He and his kingly suite 
had to put up at a first-class hotel. His Ma- 
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SCENE OF A FIERCE AFFRAY WHEN 











THE PORTUGUESE 


MONARCHY 


FELL 


The Plaza Dom Pedro in Lisbon contained, at one time, according to newspaper accounts, scores of wounded men 
who were fighting for the republic in the darkness of the night and who in many cases received stabs and bullets 


from their own supporters. 


jesty could not afford to be the guest of a pri- 
vate individual since the “tips” expected by 
the servants from a King are “enormous.” 
The smallest “tip” from the late Edward VII. 
was the equivalent of forty dollars, bestowed 
upon the boy who brought him the newspapers 
at Biarritz. To the major domo at the Elysée 
King Edward gave a thousand dollars, altho 
he remained in the palace but one night. 


LTHO the private estate of the house of 
Braganza in Portugal is said in the 
Paris Matin to be worth the equivalent of two 
million dollars—a huge sum for Lisbon—it 
could not provide an income adequate to the 
scale of Dom Manoel’s existence. There were 
other royalties to be boarded and lodged out 
of the family income—a retinue of princes of 
the blood and two dowager queens. In his 
desperation, the young King had taken to sell- 
ing patents of nobility. A Chicago millionaire 
recently at Lisbon, according to the Paris 
Journal, paid fifty thousand dollars to get into 
the Portuguese nobility and thus be on a foot- 
ing of equality with the people among whom 
he found himself at the Necessidades Palace. 
Unfortunately, the nobility lasts for two gene- 
rations only. “The grandchildren of the Chi- 
cago millionaire will be no better than anyone 
else, even in Lisbon.” The “blood nobility,” 
as it is called in Portugal, was disgusted by 


these expedients to raise money. It was further 
alienated by rumors affecting the King’s piety 
as a Catholic prince. He did not get along 
with the papal nuncio, and he had a habit of 
appearing very late at mass in the cathedral. 
His mother decided the policy of the dynasty. 
NFORTUNATE for King Manoel was 
the popularity he had acquired among 
the English. Portuguese republicans have 
convinced themselves that London—with which 
Lisbon has a formal alliance—is out of touch 
with the philosophical socialism now so pop- 
ular among the intellectuals of the land. The 
students at Coimbra are advanced republicans 
to a man, says the Paris Temps, and they do 
not like the English. They found their King 
haughty and distant when he was a student 
among them. It is noted as a coincidence that 
Dom Manoel II. received lessons in philosophy 
from the positivist who is at this moment pro- 
visional president of the new republic. It was 
Braga, too, who first called attention to the 
fact that the deposed sovereign is much more 
typically Portuguese in appearance than was 
his slain brother, the late Duke of Braganza. 
“As a child, the Duke of Beja, as King Manoel 
then was, attracted attention because of his 
brunet type of beauty, whereas his brother was 
excessively fair.” The students at Coimbra 
made fun of the quaint costumes his mother 











REPUBLIC 


A PILLAR OF THE PORTUGUESE 


“On behalf of the provisional government of Portugal, 
in which I am minister of justice and education,” wrote 
Dr. Affonso Costa, whose picture is here given, “I an- 
nounce that the object of the government is to introduce 
a pure and progressive administration.” 


made him wear as evidence of his royal rank. 
Manoel insisted upon going about in the or- 
dinary dress of a Portuguese university stu- 
dent to escape teasing. 


IRCUMSTANTIAL stories of the Portu- 
guese monarch’s infatuations with ladies 

of the stage are ascribed in the serious French 
dailies like the Temps to the enterprize of ad- 
vertising agents. The rumor that he drank 
excessive quantities of a certain brand of 
champagne “for the benefit of his constitution” 
is denounced as another press agent’s fable. 
The scandalous tales of this sort, says the 
Temps, were legion. Among them was a 
legend that, driven to desperation for want of 
funds, King Manoel had agreed to promote 
the interests of a certain American insurance 
company among his subjects for a considera- 
tion. “The unfortunate youth had been vic- 
timized in scores of ways by adventurers who 
poured into Lisbon.” His Majesty was fond 
of amusement, especially of the theater, but, 
says the French daily, his mother kept a watch- 
ful eye upon him. “He bestowed little of his 
wealth upon actresses because his mother is a 
trustee of the estate of the Braganzas and very 
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little of that wealth found its way into his 
Majesty’s hands.” Nevertheless, the King’s 
name was connected with that of one vaude- 
ville heroine in Vienna and he was said like- 
wise to have gambled recklessly in Paris on 
one occasion. 


How readily the youthful Portuguese mon- 

arch compromized himself is illustrated, 
the Paris Journal says, by his behavior at a 
Marseilles theater. A pretty chorus girl, “with 
that sweet impertinence common to females of 
her class,” rushed into his box one night and 
pinned a flower to his coat. She left without 
saying a word. His Majesty ran after the 
girl, stopped her and shook her warmly by the 
hand. “What imprudence!” exclaimed a mem- 
ber of the King’s suite. “They will say you 
are infatuated!” “Better be imprudent than 
discourteous,” retorted Manoel, “and don’t for- 
get I descend from Henry IV.” Unfortunately, 
says the daily from which we glean the an- 
ecdote, the King was said the very next morn- 
ing to have displayed his infatuation for a 
Marseilles actress to such a degree that he 
kissed her in public! The tendency of his Ma- 
jesty to commit what were at least impru- 
dences and were often pronounced the grossest 
indiscretions lost him much credit. Queen 
Mary of England is affirmed in the same 
French daily to be so completely scandalized 
by the stories she has heard of Manoel that 
she opposed his marriage to one English prin- 
cess and vowed to ignore him if he appeared 
in London for the coronation. 


ISBON seems to have been cut off from 
all communication with the outside world 

for fifteen hours after the beginning of the 
revolution. How the uprising had fared, the 
fate of the royal family, the attitude of the 
provinces in the north—these details were the 
theme of conjecture. It was taken for granted 
that any republican success in Portugal would 
have a disastrous effect in Spain—a circum- 
stance which caused the severance of com- 
munications between Madrid and the outside 
world for two hours after the overthrow of 
Dom Manoel to seem most sensational. Al- 
fonso XIII. was said to have been plunged 
into panic by the events at Lisbon. The great 
powers would prefer a restoration of the 
Braganzas to the spectacle of the whole Ibe- 
rian peninsula under republican forms of gov- 
ernment, according to the Berlin Vorwarts, 
organ of German Socialism. Following this 
line of reasoning, it is argued that Europe 
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might do for the Portuguese pretender, Dom 
Miguel, what certainly he has little present in- 
tention of doing for himself, in order not so 
much to favor his claim as to prevent the 
spread of the republican adventure to Spain. 
These considerations inspired many _ wild 
rumors last month. 


OTHING could be less characteristic of 
the mother of the deposed Portuguese 
King than the theatrical deportment and still 
more theatrical language put into her bearing 
and her speech by some recent despatches. 
As she fled from the royal palace, she wrung 
her hands, we are invited to believe, and 
vowed to return to Lisbon more a Queen 
than ever. Such tales, according to London 
Truth, which has published much about her 
Majesty from well informed sources, are 
legend merely, like the story that Manoel 
himself gave a diamond tiara to a divinity of 
the Odeon. “Anyone acquainted with Queen 
Amelie might have guessed as much. She is 
the least theatrical of princesses znd not a bit 
French or pointed in her manner of express- 
ing herself.” The tragically reproachful say- 
ing of her Majesty, in which she is presumed 
to have given Senhor Franco a piece of her 
mind—he was Premier when her husband and 
eldest son were assassinated—was dramatic, 
but invented. Nothing so stagey, says this 
authority, as the “Behold, sir, your work!” 
with a hand directed towards the two ensan- 
guined bodies could have come from her lips. 
Neither did she last month raise her eyes to 
heaven as she fled and vow vengeance. She 
simply got out quickly. 
ONG before the revolution brought on a 
bombardment of her royal residence, 
says the London Truth, Queen Amelie had 
been ready to quit Portugal at a moment’s no- 
tice. Six months ago one weekly published 
an account of the transfer by her Majesty of 
large sums to the English banks in anticipa- 
tion of precisely what has happened. She is 
an extremely cool and undemonstrative per- 
son “who would receive the news of a revolu- 
tion with much less agitation than most of us 
might learn that the house was afire.” She 
has been brought up on revolutions. Her 
father, her grandfather, her aunt, her mother, 
her father-in-law, to say nothing of the other 
relatives of this beautiful Bourbon princess, 
have all been driven from palaces or thrones 
by revolutions. “They little understand the 
character of her Majesty who infer that a 








HE WROTE A HUNDRED BOOKS BEFORE HE 
DETHRONED HIS KING 
Senator Theophilo Braga has written reams of poetry 
and is called in the Lisbon press ‘‘Portugal’s most 
glorious man of letters.”” He is now her ruler. 


mere revolution would rob her of her self- 
possession.” She is too true a daughter of 
the late Comte de Paris. “She never says a 
foolish thing and she likes to be as flatter- 
ingly amiable as her native truthfulness can 
allow. Her second nature prompts her to pay 
compliments, free from any trace of condes- 
cension.” A middle-aged woman, she retains 
the beauty of her youth 
JEW people, even among the statesmen of 
Europe, understood the situation in her 
husband’s kingdom, it seems from what for- 
eign dailies say, as did the consort of the late 
Dom Carlos. When her second son ascended 
the uneasy throne of Portugal, she impressed 
upon him the need of circumspection in de- 
portment and of economy in expenditure. 
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Dom Manoel II. was quite too youthful to un- 
derstand. He could not see that Portugal suf- 
fers from what has been called “the ghost of 
the negro slavery in Brazil which brought to 
Lisbon so much wealth for two centuries.” 
When Brazil fell away, the habits formed in 
the Brazilian colonial era remained in Por- 
tugal. “The climate is not a spur to energy, 
save in the northern provinces, which are rich, 
but republican—at any rate in the class which 
makes the money.” This is the class that ex- 
ports wine and sells its farm produce to the 
mercantile community at Oporto and other 
towns on and near the Douro. “So far south 
as Lisbon, republicans are common enough. 
South of Lisbon, one is almost in Africa.” 
The hereditary nobility are no more advanced 
than are the caids of Morocco, besides being 
distinctly inferior to them in physique. 


OTWITHSTANDING the influence -ex- 
erted by the Queen mother to foster the 
religious orders in Portugal, she was never 
esteemed by the clerical press of the land. 
She was suspected of having surrendered the 
King to anticlerical instructors. It is said in 
the Paris Débats that Amelie is now regarded 
with coolness at the Vatican. Nevertheless, 
she received a telegram of sympathy from 
Pius X. himself, who addressed her as “my 
child.” Her Majesty never missed mass either 
on Sundays or holy days of obligation. She 
kept Lent rigidly. The republicans disliked 
this display of royal piety. Neither were they 
pleased by her fondness for motoring about 
Lisbon without a chauffeur and without a lady- 
in-waiting. This, it seems, is contrary to Por- 
tuguese ideas of propriety, which are shocked 
by the spectacle of a lady in the streets alone. 
Three of her mornings were given to the city 
hospitals and she helped at an operation in 
the private clinic of ‘““Les Femmes de France” 
for military convalescents. But she always 
stood with the clericals and strove to promote 
piety among the poor. The Comtists and other 
philosophers now in power thought her a re- 
actionary and reflected that idea in their press. 


O RAPID was the progress of events at 
Lisbon that before the republic had been 
established a week its anticlerical policy was 
in full force. Decrees for the expulsion of 
the religious orders had been promulgated by 
provisional president Braga on the second day 
of his administration. One of the oldest and 
most famous of the Portuguese monasteries 
was invaded by a regiment of infantry and the 


inmates driven forth at the point of the bayo- 
net. Popular demonstrations hostile to the 
priests became so riotous during these expul- 
sions that Senhor Machado used his well 
known influence with the Lisbon crowd to se- 
cure more humane treatment for the religious. 
The papal nuncio was for several hours a 
prisoner in his official residence, but at last 
accounts he had succeeded in effecting an es- 
cape into Spain. The exalted ecclesiastical 
dignitaries of Lisbon have for the most part 
been hustled without ceremony out of the re- 
public. President Braga has denied a rumor 
that his government will proscribe the Roman 
Catholic worship. He announces a policy of 
religious toleration. The concordat with the 
Vatican is, however, to be terminated forth- 
with. Dom Manoel remains meanwhile in 
peaceful possession of his apartments at the 
governor’s house on the rock of Gibraltar, 
while the Queen dowager Amelie has retired 
to her mother’s estate in Spain. 


RAGA seems to have been made ruler of 
the Portuguese republic because of the 
immense influence he possesses over the minds 
of the philosophical republican element in the 
Paris government. It has long been the com- 
plaint of clerical dailies in France that the 
government of Premier Briand—himself an 
adherent of the doctrines professed by Braga 
—promotes anticlericalism and antidynastic 
agitation in both Spain and Portugal. When 
Braga was in Paris at the time of the unveil- 
ing of the Comte monument eight years ago, 
he was the recipient of an ovation. Some few 
years later he was the recipient of a testimo- 
nial from his French admirers, the speech of 
felicitation, as the Parisians call it, being made 
by Anatole France himself. In the Socialist 
organ edited by Jaurés, the Paris Humanité, 
Braga has at different times been hailed as 
“the Portuguese paladin” and the “oracle of 
Coimbra.” Complaints regarding the enthu- 
siasm evoked in Paris political minds, after 
this fashion, by republican agitators in the 
whole Iberian peninsula have long been loud 
in the dynastic Madrid Epoca and other Span- 
ish dailies. Braga’s government will get the 
benefit of Briand’s most benevolent neutrality. 
“TBE generation of Portuguese students that 
first heard the lectures of Senhor Joa- 
quim Theophile Braga at Coimbra and other 
seats of learning attained maturity years since. 
Braga himself, thinks the Figaro, remains 
still young. This seems the circumstance that 
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most vividly impresses the observer when, hav- 
ing read the august and gloomy verse of the 
provisional ruler in Lisbon, one beholds Braga 
the man for the first time. One expects a 
sage, observes the French daily. “Braga does 
not even look ponderous—one might almost 
say not really serious.” The halo of iron gray 
hair, the firm and well rounded chin, the 
kindly glance of the large, steely eye, the ab- 
sence of the native nervousness and the pres- 
ence of a natural but not conspicuously grave 
dignity combine to convey the most pleasing 
impression of Senhor Braga. He wrote verse 
in his youth of a high order, including one 
spirited version of Horace and two or three 
renderings of Sappho. It was his early ambi- 
tion to be a playwright, but he never won the 
esteem of the court. He was too tragical, too 
republican, perhaps, for the censor at a time 
when that official was the guardian of literary 
taste in Lisbon. 


S AN exemplification of the so-called 
“positivist view of character,’ Braga 
hes for years been prodigiou:ly admired 
among the “philosophical republicans” of the 
Latin world. He cherishes among his reminis- 
censes that of an interview with the founder 
of the Positivist philosophy himself, the im- 
perishable Auguste Comte. This was many a 
year ago, Braga being then a youth, unhappy 
at home because of a stepmother and wretched 
everywhere because of extreme poverty. He 
was not of the aristocracy. He managed to 
complete the course at Coimbra, says the 
Figaro, and to secure employment as a jour- 
nalist on the staff of a Lisbon daily which rig- 
idly censored out all professions of liberalism, 
republicanism, Comtism. Braga published his 
first verse at his own expense. He went with- 
out wine and tobacco in order to pay the 
printer and was arrested when the poetry had 
been brought to the attention of the police. 
They detected in one obscure allusion a com- 
parison of the head of the house of Braganza 
with Satan. Braga was able to prove that he 
was not thinking of any earthly royalty when 
he wrote the suspicious ode. The Lisbon po- 
lice scrutinized his writings dubiously for 
years after. 


* 
+ * 


S THE members of the diplomatic 

corps accredited to the court of 

Pope Pius X. assembled in the chan- 

cellery of the cardinal secretary of 

state preparatory to their formal reception by 
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“NEXT !” 


His Majesty King Alfonso XIII. of Spain is said to 
apprehend that recent events in Portugal amount to a 
prophetic symbolism of “an event in which he may be 
conspicuous. 


the sovereign pontiff himself, Cardinal Merry 
del Val, it appears from the European news- 
papers, had a word to say regarding the latest 
affront to the Moly Father. The episode to 
which His Eminence thus referred involves 
the Jewish Mayor of Rome, Signor Nathan, 
whose remarks on the fortieth anniversary of 
the fall of the temporal power were so un- 
compromisingly anticlerical. There can be no 
doubt, the Cardinal affirmed, if his remarks 
be correctly reported, that the “public officials 
of the city” have gone to the extreme of in- 
sulting the faith of Catholics. The vicar of 
Christ on earth had entered an energetic pro- 
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test. The offense had thereupon been fla- 
grantly repeated. It was, consequently, the 
wish of his Holiness that the Catholic govern- 
ments represented by envoys at the Vatican 
join in a joint representation of disapproval. 
It is beyond question that the Pope is, even 
in the eyes of the nations of the world, and 
even tho his temporal possessions be curtailed 
to the narrow area of the Vatican and its 
grounds, an independent sovereign. The mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps accredited to the 
Vatican appear to have expressed their formal 
adhesion to these ideas. There are newspaper 
correspondents in Rome who infer, from what 
the papal orgar has said lately on the subject, 
that the Mayor of Rome may be told by the 
Quirinal that he went too far. The Italian 
government is even understood to have been 
excessively annoyed by what it deems an in- 
discretion of Signor Nathan’s. That official, 
however, refuses entirely to retract. 


IGNOR NATHAN’S words, of which vari- 
ous versions are in circulation, amounted 

to no more, the Rome Tribuna says, than a 
statement of the immense improvement in 
municipal government effected by taking the 




















THE POPE’S LATEST 


Tue Bisnop: “What do you think of the Pope’s let- 
ter?” 

THE MonsIGNoR: 
modernist!” 


“T don’t think at all—I’m not a 


—Munich Jugend 
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water supply, the school system, the police and’ 
the cleaning of the streets out of the hands of 
the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics. The postal 
arrangements, when the Holy Father had them 
under his jurisdiction, were inadequate and 
primitive. The fall of the temporal power 
was, Signor Nathan argued, an immense step 
forward in the direction of municipal reform 
and good government. Further than an elab- 
oration of these propositions the Mayor of 
Rome did not go. His Holiness thought other- 
wise. Pius X., in an indignant letter to the 
cardinal vicar of the Roman diocese, insisted 
that Signor Nathan, as a public official, was 
not satisfied with solemnly recalling the anni- 
versary of the day on which the sacred rights 
of pontifical sovereignty were trampled upon. 
Nathan had dared to insult the doctrines of 
the faith, to impugn the motives of the vicar 
of Christ on earth and to impeach the validity 
of the divine mission entrusted to his spouse 
by our Lord and Savior. 


| & WAS at the spiritual jurisdiction of the 

sovereign pontiff that Signor Nathan 
aimed, the Pope charged. The same view is 
amplified in the Osservatore Romano and other 
organs of the Vatican. They make their own 
the Holy Father’s charge that Signor Nathan 
held up to public contempt the acts of apos- 
tolic ministry which must be performed by 
the successors of St. Peter as a part of their 
divine function. The Rome Tribuna, more or 
less ministerially inspired, repudiates as exag- 
gerated the Pope’s assertion that Nathan used 
language impeaching the “divine essence of the 
church.” He did not attack the veracity of 
Roman Catholic dogma or the authority of 
the church councils. Nevertheless, it is against 
this “accumulation of blasphemies” that the 
Pope indignantly protests, calling the attention 
not only of the Roman faithful, but the faithful 
of the whole world to “the constant and ever 
growing offenses against religion” which are 
perpetrated by the public authorities in the 
very see of the Roman Pontiff. Signor Na- 
than became very indignant at what he and his 
friends regard as an effort to misinterpret the 
spirit of his comparison between Rome past 
and Rome present. 


Cre consequence of the reply made by 

Signor Nathan to the Pope was, the Jn- 
dependance Belge (Brussels) fears, to aggra- 
vate the friction between clericals and anti- 
clericals throughout Europe. The Mayor of 
Rome saw fit to allude to many recent aspects 
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THE FOE OF MODERNISM 
Pope Pius X., when taking the air in the Vatican, is seldom accompanied by a retinue after the fashion of Leo XIII. 


of the Vatican’s war on what is called modern- 
ism. “I am not the author or inventor of a 
plan,’ Signor Nathan said, “to banish from 
schools and seminaries the whole of the daily 
press, nor have I imagined solemn condemna- 
tions of Christian democracy.” He accused 
Pope Pius of having placed obstacles in the 
way of those “who are anxiously seeking the 
faith which reconciles the intellect and the 
heart, tradition and evolution, science and re- 
ligion.” He himself, the mayor said, had not 
been the one to mold together dogma, ritual 
and religion, “thus denying the consolation of 
faith to those who could not blindly submit to 
the changeable instructions and will of man.” 
Nor had he failed in respect for other persons’ 
beliefs nor lacked regard for the Pontiff as a 
man. As the Pope has a duty to tell the truth 
as it seems to him, so also the Mayor of Rome, 
in view of the breach which ended the tempo- 
ral power, has an equal duty to outline the new 
political and civil era. 


PQATTERS might have rested here but for 

the determination of the Vatican, out- 
lined in various: European dailies, to bring the 
question of the temporal power to the notice 
of the Roman Catholic governments in a new 
and more pressing form. How the campaign 
is to be conducted is more than the anticlerical 
dailies have managed to ascertain as yet. The 
action, says the Paris Gaulois, is to be through 


diplomatic channels exclusively. Of the great 
powers, Austria and Spain have accredited to 
the Vatican “ambassadors and ministers pleni- 
potentiary” of the first rank. Both Prussia 
and Russia, altho not Roman Catholic powers, 
have their “envoys and ministers plenipoten- 
tiary,” similarly accredited. Of the minor 
powers, there are represented at the court of 
Pius X. through “envoys and ministers pleni- 
potentiary” Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, 
Columbia, Costa Rica, San Domingo, Ecuador, 
Hayti, Honduras, Monaco, Nicaragua, Peru, 
Paraguay and Venezuela. The list does not 
impress the Jndependance Belge as a guaranty 
of the effectiveness of the coming pontifical 
protest. Portugal, whose envoy at the Vatican 
had the rank of ambassador, has dropped out 
of the corps. The Turkish Sultan, however, 
has a resident minister in the corps. 
HILE Cardinal Merry del Val was in 
conference with the diplomatists ac- 
credited to the pontifical court, the Pope, in 
another part of the Vatican, so we read in the 
Débats (Paris), was concerning himself with 
anything but the “blasphemies” of the Jewish 
mayor of the eternal city. A far more impor- 
tant pontifical pronouncement than that having 
to do with Signor Nathan was even then crea- 
ting complications in France more vexing, the 
French daily says, than the upheaval in Por- 
tugal itself. “The loss of Spain would just 
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now affect the Vatican less than the loss im- 
pending in the dominions of the eldest daugh- 
ter of the church.” That is one French view. 
“It is safe to say,” to quote still another, “that 
no pronouncement of recent days has created 
so much sensation in Catholic and non-Catholic 
circles in France as the fulmination launched 
from the chair of St. Peter against an organ- 
ization known as the Sillon of which Monsieur 
Marc Sangnier is at once the inspiration and 
the head.” If the Pope’s encyclical against the 
Sillon means anything at all, says the Action, 
anticlerical to the core, it seems to say that 
republicanism and democracy are incompatible 
with the practice of the Roman Catholic faith. 


‘T= Sillon—a French word meaning the 

furrow—came into existence perhaps fif- 
teen years ago with a view “to prepare afresh, 
by careful plowing, the unproductive soil of 
atheistic and materialistic France for the sow- 
ing of the seed of the one true faith.” The 
apostle of this effort was the famous Marc 
Sangnier. This brilliant and magnetic layman, 
whom the Pope has all at once rendered an in- 
ternational figure, was early in the nineties, 
according to the London Nation, a youth of 
seventeen or eighteen, qualifying at the College 
Stanislaus in Paris for the Ecole Polytech- 
nique. “He grouped a number of his school- 
fellows in an association called the Crypt, from 
a room in the college basement where they used 
to meet. His ideals ran quickly through the 
susceptible soil in which the young enthusiast 
planted them.” Those ideals were substantially 
then what they remain—‘“a moral, intellectual 
and even economic advancement toward Ro- 
man Catholicism by democracy.” No one can 
see and talk to Sangnier, as the London Na- 
tion’s authority has done, “without falling 
under the spell of his deep piety and singular 
freshness and depth of feeling.” What he was 
to his schoolfellows he became to the youth of 
France. 


ANGNIER, while striving to build up the 
Sillon, became an officer in the artillery; 

but he finally left the army to devote himself 
entirely to his mission. “A man of consider- 
able fortune, he spent it on his work, living 
personally the simplest of lives.” In no long 
time, Sillon associations existed in every 
French province, almost in every French town. 
“The members belonged to every class, includ- 
ing a large proportion of younger officers and 
public school professors.” Sangnier had his 
chief support, however, from city clerks, edu- 
cated by the Christian brothers or by unde- 
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nominational schools. “Here his broad sym. 
pathetic propaganda spread rapidly among a 
class generally marked as frivolous and super. 
ficial. Those who had the good fortune to 
hear him address some such audiences and 
answer objections will not easily forget his 
simple eloquence and his touching belief in the 
Christian solution of all the problems he stud- 
ied.” No Roman Catholic since the days of 
Lacordaire, we are told, has possessed equaf 
power or more deservel it. Against this man 
and his movement the Pope has issued the most 
sensational Vatican document since the denun- 
ciation of the modernists. 































SuCe is the importance, as a revelation of 

the papal attitude to contemporary prog- 
ress and ideas, of the Pope’s condemnation of 
the Sillon that many authorities, including the 
Paris Temps, deem it more significant and 
more far-reaching than the war on the modern- 
ists. “Very few,” says the London Standard 
“are those who attempt to interpret it as any- 
thing less than a divorce between the church 
and democracy.” Notwithstanding its attitude 
of friendliness to Pius X. and its appreciation 
of his high qualities, the London Times feel 
bound to observe that “the Vatican has just 
given another proof of the extreme rigidity oi 
its present ecclesiastical policy.” On the other 
hand, the Paris Croix points out, there were 
tendencies in the Sillon that imperilled the 
purity of the faith. Its members were more§ 
and more allowing themselves a license in mat- 
ters of religious opinion and practice, the Parisft 
Univers notes, that were inconsistent with de- 
fined dogma and regard for the meaning of the 
sacraments. The condemnation of the action 
of the Sillon by Pius X. is, at any rate, the 
London Times says, “a remarkable pronounce- 
ment upon matters which interest the moder 
world.” 















IUS X., in his pronouncement against the 
Sillon, admits that it has done good work 
heretofore by imposing respect for religion 
upon large bodies of persons who are naturally 
inclined to make light of divine things. The 
hopes inspired by the Sillon originally have, 
the Pope says, been blighted. “Its founders 
in their youthful enthusiasm and self conf: 
dence, show that they are too lacking in his 
torical knowledge, in sane philosophy and in: 
solid theology.” They can not, consequently, 
without risk undertake to solve the difficull 
social problems with which their energy an 
their hearts led them to deal. They have faile 
to keep watch against “liberal and Protestas! 
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infiltrations” with reference to Roman Catholic 
doctrine and the essential obedience to it. 
“Notwithstanding repeated exhortations and 
admonitions,” the members of the Sillon contin- 
ued in their dangerous courses. They sowed 
the seeds of insubordination among even the 
students in the theological seminaries and 
priests. Pius X. therefore condemns “the pre- 
tension of the leaders of the Sillon to act in- 
dependently of ecclesiastical authority.” Those 
leaders, he adds, have chosen a policy towards 
the working classes opposed to that of the late 
Leo XIII. 


(}* ALL the accusations brought against the 

Sillon by Pope Pius, the most serious is 
that its members sought to apply the principles 
of the philosophers of the eighteenth century 
“by exalting the dignity of human nature, by 
working in favor of the abolition of social in- 
equality and of the destruction of class differ- 
ences and by suppressing all authority.” Pius 
X. saw perils in these ideals. The Sillon seeks, 
he says, to upset “the historical and natural 
foundations of society in order to substitute 
for them individual autonomy, general equality 
and universal brotherhood.” The object of 
the sovereign pontiff is to “re-establish the 
truth as regards the principles of authority 
by recalling the fact that human dignity is 
not incompatible with subordination nor lib- 
erty with authority”; that it is false and dan- 
gerous to assert that all inequality is an injus- 
tice or inadequate justice. “Christian charity 
based on the love of Jesus Christ in submission 
to the church is alone capable of effectively 
uniting human hearts, wills and minds in the 
pursuit of human happiness.” The:pontiff em- 
phasizes the need of submission to the church 
because the age is opposed to the spirit of 
obedience. 


GENSATIONAL as the papal document 

proved in thus defining matters upon 
which Pius X. had not hitherto explicitly and 
formally stated his point of view, .he most 
prodigious of all its effects was produc 1 by 
its reference to democracy. One of the chief 
errors of the Sillon, said the Holy Father, is 
that it allies religion with a political party, 
that of democracy, as being particularly favor- 
able to the church and in especial conformity 
with the spirit of the gospel. That, the Pope 
declares, is contrary to the traditional policy 
of the church. “In a word,” to quote the Lon- 
don Times, “and the Pope illustrates his point 
in great detail, the action of the Sillon is not 
Roman Catholic and his Holiness declares that 
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the Sillonist agitation can benefit nobody but 
the Socialists.” Pius X. seems to go even fur- 
ther than this in his denunciation. “It is a 
movement which is one with that great move- 
ment of apostasy organized all over the world 
for the establishment of a universal church, 
which shall possess neither dogma nor hier- 
archy, nor rule for mind nor check for the 
passions, and which, under the pretext of lib- 
erty and human dignity, would, if it were to 
triumph, usher in the legal reign of cunning 
and brute force and the oppression of ail who 
suffer and who toil.” The Pope warns the 
priesthood particularly against the risk of be- 
ing deceived “by the mirage of a false democ- 
racy.” He bids the priests not to adopt the 
language and the rhetoric of the worst enemies 
of the church—“emphatic utterances full of 
promises which are as sonorous as they are 
impracticable.” The church, he adds, which 
has never betrayed the interests of the people 
by forming compromising alliances, has no 
reason for cutting itself adrift from the past. 
“The real friends of the people are neither 
revolutionaries nor innovators, but tradition- 
ists.” 


"THe emotions precipitated in Roman Cath- 

olic souls by the terms in which his Holi- 
ness formulated what the press of Europe 
agrees to be the most momentous declaration of 
social policy of his pontificate, are equalled only 
by the agitation in the Socialist mind. Indeed, 
Socialist organs devote as much attention to 
the document—which is not strictly an encycli- 
cal but an epistle—as do their clerical contem- 
poraries. The Socialist Avanti (Rome) ven- 
tures to hint that progressive minds every- 
where will realize at last how incompatible are 
the aspirations of modern democracy with the 
ideals of the Vatican. “We have been saying 
for years that the doctrines of the papacy are 
what the Pope’s letter says they are,” declares 
the Berlin Vorwarts, organ of German Social- 
ism, “and we have been told that we prevari- 
cated. We hope our liberal friends will believe 
th. Pope himself when he announces that he is 
the foe of modern democracy.” If the papal 
pronouncement had been dictated by the So- 
cialist congress itself, declares the Paris Hu- 
manité, organ of Jaurés, the French collectivist 
leader, it could not be so well calculated to in- 
jure the Vatican in the opinion of the world’s 
thinkers. “Catholic democracy,” to give the 
more detached view of the radical London 
Chronicle, “will take a long time to recover 
from the staggering blow dealt it by the Pope 
and his advisers.” The whole anticlerical press 






















































































of Europe professes intense joy at the Pope’s 
words, which are, the Paris Lanterne says, “the 
unmasking of the ecclesiastical batteries.” 


ANGNIER, the leader of the Sillon, lost no 
time in professing obedience to ecclesias- 
tical authority. He pledged himself to obey in 
letter and in spirit the papal admonition, to 
withdraw from the movement himself and to 
assist in placing the Catholic Sillonists gener- 
ally unreservedly under the spiritual guidance 
of their parish priests. “Being a Catholic,” he 
says, “first and foremost, I am glad to show 
my devotion to my faith and my fidelity to my 
religion.” It is said in the anticlerical dailies 
of Paris that his spiritual destiny will be that 
of the famed Abbé Loisy. Marc Sangnier, that 
is, will in the long run find himself excommu- 
nicated because he still insists that he can be a 
Roman Catholic and a democrat and a believer 
in republican principles as understood in 
France to-day. He is censured in some Roman 
Catholic dailies, notably the Paris Presse. 
“Sangnier,” it says, “threw himself into the 
arms of Protestantism and to avo’1 a revolu- 
tion he trafficked in Socialism.” This is quite 
the view of other clerical dailies. The Pope 
himself is represented in the Vatican organ, 
the Osservatore Romano, as delighted with the 
submission of the Sillonists and overjoyed at 
the suppression of a series of heresies which 
were a source of infinite peril to souls. “The 
most sublime gesture,” concludes the monar- 
chical and clerical Gaulois, inspired organ of 
the Bourbons, “of a most su lime spirit, this 
act of the sovereign pontiff will, we believe, 
illumine France and with France the world.” 


* 
* * 


N ORDERING the arrest of the five 
| leaders of the great railroad strike in 
France, Prime Minister Briand seems 

to have ended whatever connection he 

has hitherto retained with the Socialist move- 
ment, of which, but a few years ago, he was 
so conspicuous an apostle. He did not shrink 
from a police invasion of the leading Socialist 
organ in Europe, the Paris Humanité, edited 
by the illustrious Jean Jaurés, who time and 
again has denounced Briand as a traitor to 
the cause for which in the past they toiled 
side by side. That radical Socialist organ on 
the staff of which Prime Minister Briand was 
himself a leading contributor—writing many 
indictments of our capitalistic social system— 
the Paris Lanterne has for weeks been hold- 
ing him up to the proletariat as the Judas Is- 
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cariot of their crusade. Readers of that un- 
compromising organ of revolutionary anti- 
clericalism will remember the eloquence with 
which Aristide Briand wrote in favor of gen- 
eral strikes when he was a member of the 
editorial staff. He denounced the late Wal- 
deck-Rousseau for having as premier threat- 
ened what he has himself actually done—treat- 
ed the general strike as a conspiracy and its 
leaders as traitors. The lesson of the career of 
Aristide Briand to Socialist organs generally 
is that any co-operation between their party 
and the “bourgeois” is a blunder in tactics. 
That is what the Berlin Vorwarts has been 
asserting ever since the post of Premier was 
handed over to Briand by Clemenceau. Per- 
haps the great French railway strike has been 
so crippled that for the time it is impotent. 
Socialist dailies predict .a far more , serious 
problem for Briand when he faces the next 
upheaval. That, according to the Humanité, 
will be in a very few weeks. 


RIAND has taken the part of the men on 
the French railways ever since their 
grievances were first exploited. He undertook 
a month ago to negotiate with the officials of 
the line to secure increases in pay and more 
reasonable hours of service. The efforts of 
the Prime Minister were on the eve of suc- 
cess, according to what the Temps said just 
prior to the acute stage of the crisis. “Unfor- 
tunately the men, misguided and led by imbe- 
ciles, deserted their posts of duty because dem- 
agogs knew they could thus bring on a crisis.” 
Prime Minister Briand held the strikers to 
strict accountability as servants of the state 
and as practically enlisted men. This theory 
he based upon the contention that the railways 
involved are in many instances part of the 
nationalized system. Paris seems to have been 
on the brink of starvation when trains stopped 
outside the capital and food supplies perished 
through default of transportation. The Dé- 
péche de Toulouse, in a sense the Premier’s 
own organ, predicts that when the Chamber 
meets, Aristide Briand will be vindicated in 
the opinion of the most radical admirer he 
has. “He will bring in a bill satisfying all 

agitators and ending all grievances.” 

* 
* * 


N THE vision of your true philosopher, 
| play is a more important index of human 
character than work. “Let me determine 

the sports of a country,” we can imagine 

a modern sage saying, “and I care not who 
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CLOSE OF THE BASEBALL SEASON 
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WITH DEATH 


The men in this group, consisting of Wellman and his crew, started jauntily on their journey, knowing that the 
chinces were at least even that they would never come back alive. They stopped to rescue their mascot—a cat 
that jumped overboard into the sea, sent a few wireless dispatches telling of their progress for the first thirty hours, 
then sent a faint ‘“‘good-by’’ to the wireless operator at Siasconset, and lost touch with the world until resect ued 
three days later off Cape Hatteras. Reading trom left to right, the men are: Simon, Wellman, Vanniman, Aubert, 


Irwin, Loud. 


makes its laws or writes its songs.” Four 
forms of sport have during the last few weeks 
made special claims upon our attention. The 
baseball season has closed, and the football 
season has opened under the new rules. The 
Vanderbilt Cup race—the greatest event of the 
year for motor cars—was run, with a larger 
number of entries and a larger number of fatal- 
ities than ever before. And the aviators kept 
us thrilled—or rather the press agents did it 
for them—with daily bulletins of an impending 
aeroplane race from Chicago to New York and 
an impending balloon flight across the Atlantic 
Ocean. Judging from the size of the crowds, 
the most important sports of America seem to 
be: baseball, football, horse-racing, prize-fights, 
automobile races and air-ship contests. Horse- 
racing is—to use sporting language when dis- 
cussing sporting affairs—‘‘on the blink” be- 
cause of the malodor of the bookmake’s. The 
prize-fight has received a damaging blow .y its 
popularity from the dusky fist that sent Jef- 
fries to his knees. Football is on probation, 
and it is a question whether the new rules can 
save it from the growing reprobation of par- 
ents and educators. Automobile racing seems 
to be in its last stages because of the perils that 
attend it wherever large crowds gather. Avi- 
ation is thrilling to read about, but viewed 
simply as a sport it is not only perilous, but 
uncertain and even apt to grow monotonous 
after the novelty of a first view has grown off. 
Having thus skilfully eliminated all the other 





forms of sport, we may consider the national 
game of baseball, which is non-hazardous, re- 
markably free from gambling, can be played 
by nearly everybody that wears trousers and 
can be seen by all. 
[N THE baseball season that has just closed 
nearly nine million paid admissions were 
registered at the games of the two major 
leagues. There are about fifty minor leagues 
scattered over the country, each composed of 
eight clubs. Each club plays 150 games, mak- 
ing 30,000 games in all. The average attend- 
ance—we get our statistics from a_ special 
writer in the New York Times—is 800, which 
gives a total attendance in the minor league 
games of 24,000,000. Added to the 9,000,000 
in attendance on the games of the major 
leagues and we have a grand total of 33,000,- 
000 paid admissions for the year. The sum of 
the admission fees is estimated at nearly $11,- 
000,000. Many millions of dollars are invested 
in baseball parks. That of the National 
League in New York could not be bought for 
a million dollars. Pittsburg has a new park 
that cost $600,000. So far from baseball’s being 
on a decline, every year swells the figures into 
larger and larger totals. Twenty years ago no 
one dreamed of the proportions to which the 
game has grown. The baseball managers in- 
sist that the fever has just begun, and that 
twenty years hence we shall see the game at- 
tain a magnitude that will make present figures 






















































VANISHED LIKE A PHANTOM SHIP -INTO A 
PHANTOM WORLD 


Into a great white fog, Walter Wellman’s dirigible 
balloon, the America, disappeared on the morning of 
October 15th, at Atlantic City, in the effort to sail across 
the Atlantic. The gas-bag was 228 feet long and 56 feet 
in diameter—the largest dirigible ever constructed. It 
was made to carry 24,000 pounds, and bore away six men, 
rovisions for thirty days, gasoline for ten days, a wire- 
ess apparatus, a life-boat and an equilibrator 300 feet 
long, consisting of steel cylinders strung on a steel cable, 
and trailing in the water. 


look very small. The latest thing in the way of 


suggestions is that of lighting up the baseball 
field at night with vast searchlights. 





| he THE best historical series of articles ever 
: written about baseball—by Will Irwin, in 
Collier’s a year or so ago—the story is told of 
the hard struggle thirty-five years ago to re- 
deem professional baseball from the trail of 
the crook. At that time baseball had become, 
as horse-racing and boxing matches have 
become, mere excuses for betting. Crooks 
abounded on the field as well as in the grand 
stand. The pulpits were raging against the 
game. Then came “Spalding’s Revolution” in 
1876. Spalding, Hulbert, Harry Wright and 
Nick Young formed a new National League 
and started in to clean up the game. It was not 
a mere ethical impulse that prompted them, 
but business sense as well, for Spalding espe- 
cially had already seen the financial possibil- 
ities of the game. Rigid rules against gam- 
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bling were made at the first meeting of the 
new league. The Mutuals of New York and 
the Athletics of Philadelphia flouted the rules 
and were expelled. For seven years the two 
largest cities in the country were without 
league baseball, for the league would not 
weaken. The only two cities, indeed, that 
have a continuous record in the league are 
Boston and Chicago. Four players in the 
Louisville nine were expelled for taking bribes 
at a time when the pennant was practically 
won. No threats or entreaties could secure 
their restoration. Sunday ball was forbidden 
in the league and no bars were allowed on the 
baseball grounds. The organization nearly 
went to pieces in the effort to limit salaries 
of players at $2,000. That effort was finally 
abandoned; but the player in a league team, 
while well paid now, is never a free agent. 
“He must play where the National Commission 
orders, and for the salary his manager sees fit 
to give. If he shows such ability that his 
services are worth a purchase price to a team 
higher up, the money goes not to him, whose 
native ability made it, but to the manager who 
discovered him.” 


‘THs is a species of slavery; but the only 

apparent way for a man to break the 
chain is to quit baseball; and most of the 
players bow to the yoke willingly, convinced 
that the “reserve rule,” as the system is 
called, has really given stability to the profes- 
sion and is essential to its all-around success. 
Otherwise two or three of the best baseball 
cities would get all the crack players. As it 
is now, they are widely distributed—Chance 
at Chicago, Wagner at Pittsburg, Lajoie at 
Cleveland, Cobb at Detroit, and so on—and the 
contests for the pennants each year are thus 
kept remarkably even. “Little by little,” says 
Irwin, “this strong control of a body of men 
with ‘ethical responsibility toward a Puritan 
public has reacted on the profession, raising its 
standards and its personnel. . . . Undoubtedly 
baseball players, as a class, are to-day the 
cleanest body of professional athletes in the 
world.” The advent of the college ball- 
player into the ranks of the professional, 
says another writer, has had much to do with 
the change of attitude on the part of the pub- 
lic. “In the past six years no less than 135 
men have been graduated from colleges into 
the ranks of the professional ball-players. And 
the attitude and influence of these men have 
so permeated the professional organization 
that to-day the sport is on a higher plane than 
ever before.” 
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THEY STILL 


The Chicago ‘ 
“inside baseball’? and close team work. 





UT not alone for its industrial and ethical 
achievements is our national game note- 
worthy. Its linguistic achievements are still 
more remarkable. It has done what all the 
world conventions held to give a vogue to 
Volapiik and Esperanto have not accomplished. 
Baseball has made a new language of its 
own and put it into wide and democratic use. 
It was not always thus. Back in 1856 base- 
ball language was Addisonian in its stateli- 
ness and pomp. Here is the report of a game 
that appeared that year in Porter’s Spirit of 
the Times: 


“No less than three matches were played last 
week, and the attendance at each was not only 
very large, but made brilliant by great gatherings 
of ladies, whose interest in the sport seemed to be 
not at all short of that experienced by the most 
occupied observer of the other sex. We are in- 
clined to think, too, that this feature of these 


| occasions has no little effect in inspiring the play- 
| ers in the game, and that the last energy of every 


contestant is taxed by the consciousness that he 
must win or lose in the minds of an exceedingly 
keen and scrutinizing class of lookers-on. We are 
much pleased to see the beautiful and fair of this 
city lend the charm of their presence to the health- 
ful out-of-doors sports and exercises, and w> have 
a shrewd opinion that more than one of them 
attends the grounds with a view of sharply me2 - 
uring among the players the qualities of what 
might make a serviceable future husband. Among 
the matches we allude to, the return game be- 
tween the Baltic Club of this city and the Union 
Club of Morrisania may be mentioned as the most 
prominent, from the great attendance that was 
present. It was played Wednesday of last week, 
but was suspended in consequence of being over- 
taken by the shades of night.” 


Isn’t that the sweetest and properest and 
most ladylike ever? Compare it now with 
one of the lessons in the art of reporting base- 
ball games given in The American Magazine 
some months ago by George Fitch. 


BASEBALL JOURNALISM THEN 


CLING TO THE 


‘Nine”—consisting of twenty-two men—furnish the best illustration ever seen of the development of 
They remain for another year the champions in the National League. 








AND NOW 





PENNANT 








RDINARY English, says Mr. Fitch, will 
report a fire or a murder. But or- 
dinary English is as useless in reporting a 
baseball game as it is in exhorting a Russian 
army to turn around and run the other way. 
The first lesson is—never call a thing by its 
name. The second lesson is—this: 


“Suppose Wagner makes a two-base hit. These 
words would convey the information all right, but 
would they give the reader any picture? They 
would not. You must become an artist. Care- 
fully bathing your throbbing typewriter in ice 
water, tear off the following literary rembrandt: 

“‘“Arose then the Brobdignagian Honus and 
waddled to the pan. Waving his trusty bludgeon 
thrice at the shrinking Matty, he laid it athwart 
the thorax of the pill. There was a demonical 
crash, a vision of warped underpining in mad ac- 
tion, a scurrying in the back garden, and all was 
over. Honus rested on third, fanning his glowing 
beak with his pointed cap, while the frenzied fans 
chalked down a third degree assault to his credit.’ 

“Now this is a picture. You can’t help seeing 
something. Suppose you have an error to record. 
Nowhere in all the wide field of baseball is there 
such richness for the describer as an error. Writ- 
ing of an error in English you would say that 
Abbatichio overthrew first base and the man on 
third scored. A baseball fan would read this and 
then yawn until he closed his face with difficulty. 
Paint for him some such picture as this: 

“With Steinfeldt hanging off third like an 
over-ripe peach pleading to be picked, Chance 
poled a sharp one at Abbatichio. Once Homer 
nodded, they say, but that wasn’t a circumstance 
to what Abby did yesterday. With his cavernous 
right paw he speared the stinger, at the same 
time stepping upon himself with his erratic left 
hoof. This confused him to such an extent that 
he drew back and threw madly at a personal ac- 
quaintance in Philadelphia. There was an awful 
groan as the bean Zeppelined over first base at an 
estimated altitude of 300 feet and Steinfeldt, run- 
ning like a Vanderbilt cup winner, planted both 
feet on the tombstone with a _heart-breaking 
thud,’” 
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HE COMMITS DEEDS OF KINDNESS AS IF THEY WERE CRIMES 
The next leader of the United States, succeeding Aldrich, is likely to be Winthrop Murray Crane, of Massa 
chusetts, He is thin, small and frail-looking, and when he first went to Washington he seemed to apologize for 


living. But he has tact and brains and it is said of him, ‘He never picks a piker,” which is certainly a beautiful 
tribute whether you know what it means or not. sevent 
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Persons in the Foreground 








THE STEALTHY GOODNESS OF MURRAY CRANE 


OM Beverley came the word a few 

weeks ago that the next “boss of the 

Senate” or “manager of the United 

States,” as Senator Aldrich has been 
at times called, is to be a small, frail, shrink- 
ing gentleman by the name of Murray Crane. 
The word from Beverley is to be taken, of 
course, with a grain or two of salt. Senator 
Crane is said to have been chosen for that 
onerous position by President Taft; but every 
one knows that the President cannot appoint 
even. a member of his own official family with- 
out the concurrence of the Senate, much less 
can he select the leader of the Senate itself 
without the concurrence of the majority of that 
august body. But knowing, as we all do, that 
Senator Aldrich is retiring from official life, 
and assuming, as we safely may, that some 
man will fill the post of leadership for the 
dominant party in the Senate, Murray Crane 
is probably the most likely man in the upper 
house for that post. At any rate, remember- 
ing how. difficult it is to prove a negative, 
we may boldly challenge anyone to prove at 


this time that Murray Crane will not be the 
lmnext leader of the Senate. 


His full name is Winthrop Murray Crane; 
but his friends—meaning about one-half the 
population of Massachusetts—call him Mur- 
tay. He was selected six years ago to fill the 
seat left vacant by the death of Senator Hoar. 
He seems to have found the seat a very un- 
comfortable one, for most of his time when 
on duty is spent in the cloak-room. He is a 
manipulator of men, a reconciler of factional 


strife, a co-ordinator of party activities, rather 
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than a speaker or a debater. 

chamber is the place for debates. 
toom is the place for “sawing wood.” 
ator Hoar loomed large in the one 
Senator Crane looms large in the 
Gradually, year by year, the question, 
does Crane think about it? has come 
heard oftener and oftener in the Senate 
dors and committee-rooms. 

He was born rich and he has added to his 
inheritance until, according to Judson Welli- 
ver’s information, he is now “probably the 
wealthiest man in Congress.” At the age of 
seventeen he went to work in the Crane Paper 


Mills, at Dalton, Mass., owned by his father, 
and learned the business from the bottom to 
the top. But his business activities have for 
many years extended far beyond the particu- 
lar business handed down to him by his father. 
They call him a “financial undertaker” in 
New England, not because he buries business 
enterprizes, but because he keeps them from 
being buried. If you can’t understand the 
reason for such a nickname, remember this is 
New England we are speaking of, and New 
England is nothing if not inscrutable. Per- 
haps he got the nickname on the same prin- 
ciple that the paper once published in New 
York under the title Truth was said to have 
received its name—because the truth was 
never to be found in its columns. Mr. Crane 
has saved many firms and individuals from 
financial wreck by his timely aid in days 
of stormy weather. But he does it stealthily. 
He is the most stealthy doer of good to 
be found in the whole wide world, affirm 
those who know him. “He would rather do 
something for a friend in distress than for 
himself,” says George Rothwell Brown, in 
The World Today, “and, as he is always giving 
himself pleasure by such performances, he is 
a very busy and very happy man.” That, we 
venture to suggest, would be a beautiful sen- 
tence to carve upon his tombstone when he 
comes to have any need for one. Here is 
another sentence penned by another writer— 
Thompson, of the New York Times—that 
would be almost as good: “He never did a 
mean thing or knowingly harmed any one.” 
These tributes to the man’s character, coming 
as they do from newspaper correspondents, 
who are notoriously cynical about public men, 
mean even more than they seem to mean. 
When one of his workmen ia Dalton had a 
child dying of diphtheria, Crane, it is said, 
not content with writing a check for the 
father, went to the humble home and sat up 
with the dying child. “Probably no one ever 
knew Senator Crane,” says another writer, 
“but to love him.” 

But there is nothing picturesque in mere 
goodness. The picturesque part of Crane is 
his stealth. His beneficence is as crafty as 
any other man’s crime. The word “pussy- 
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footed,” says Thompson, is wholly inadequate 
as a description of his pedal extremities. 
“Compared with the pedal garniture of Mur- 
ray Crane, a cat’s foot-garb is hobnailed 
shoes. A cat stealing toward an unobservant 
mouse makes a deafening, horrendous clatter 
compared with the noise produced by the lo- 
comotion of Murray Crane.” His right hand 
is not only kept in ignorance of what his left 
hand does, but it is kept in ignorance of the 
fact that there is any left hand.. Here is a 
picture of him furnished by one Washington 
correspondent: “There is nothing ‘hail fellow 
well met’ about Senator Crane. He does not 
line the boys up at the bar and tell stories by 
the yard, altho he can spin a good yarn; and 
he never dashed up to a fellow and slapped 
him on the back, in his life. If anybody 
ever slapped Senator Crane on the back prob- 
ably there would be a funeral. He is not built 
for a ‘mixer.’ He has an almost effeminate 


hand, which he slips timidly into yours when 
he greets you, and there is no grip about it. 
It is a very unresponsive hand, not at all 
suited to a United States Senator with a re- 
putation as a ‘mixer.’ When he ventures from 
the security of the Senate Chamber to navi- 
gate a cautious course to the House or to his 


committee-room, he always hugs the wall with 
a shrinking’modesty which makes persons who 
behold him swell with pity.” How is that for 
a picture of a possible “boss” of the Senate? 
Sort of upsets our ideas, doesn’t it, of what 
a “boss” is like? Here is another picture of 
him as he appeared when he first went to the 
Senate: 


“It is said that every man looks like some ani- 
mal, but few men look like the animals they are 
named for. Now, Senator Crane looks exactly 
like a crane. He is thin—so thin that when he 
stands sideways all you see is a head and a streak 
—and not very tall and he has a sizable head and 
a pronounced beak—beg pardon, nose. He stands 
in the humped-up reflective attitude of his name- 
sake, and when he is ruminating in a Senate cor- 
ridor with his wings folded—that is, with his 
hands in his pockets—you can’t help wondering 
why he dees not stand on one leg. No, Crane 
was not impressive. He had a worried, anxious 
look, and seemed to be afraid he would get in 
somebody’s way.” 


Like the “Trouble Woman” in Clara Mor- 
ris’s little story of that name, Crane was al- 
ways on hand when any trouble showed itself 
and, exhibiting a genius for settling difficul- 
ties, he soon began to be looked for and relied 
upon to set things right. He has infinite com- 
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mon sense, we are told, he “never picks a 
piker” and he never makes a blunder. More 
than that, he can see trouble coming a long 
way ahead and around two or three corners, 
He has an instinct for the coming storm such 
as birds are said to have. 
says George Rothwell Brown, “when he came 
to an obstruction in his way, battered it down 
with catapults and rams. Murray Crane will 
not permit any obstructions to exist. He will 
look about two miles ahead all the time, ob- 
serve a stone wall and choose another route. 
. . . He will dart around, like a busy little tug, 
quietly, invisibly, and by and by the great 
crowd of spectators will behold the ponderous 
ship to which the Crane tug is attached making 
well-defined movement and edging in toward 
the dock—but they. will overlook the tug. 
Senator Crane is not showy, and if he had his 
choice of. a committee-room at the capitol he 
would select one in the sub-basement.” 

He is one of the busiest men in Washington, 
tho he almost never makes a speech or en- 
gages in the deliberations of the open Senate. 
Hardly a question arises, however, but Crate 
is in the thick of it, in the cloak-room, hatmon- 
izing, compromizing and temporizing. “Every 
twenty minutes or so, he noiselessly appears at 
the door of the Senate chamber and gazes 
stealthily into the Senate. A moment more 
and he is gliding like a ghost into the chamber, 
flitting past sleepy Senators, who arouse with 
a half-start under the impression that a breeze 
has just gone by, till at last he stops at Ald- 
rich’s chair. A hand hovers over his mouth, 
that the awe-struck spectators may not dis- 
cern the movement of his lips and thereby 
learn the weighty secret he is imparting. 
‘Ps-wz-st’ goes the weighty Crane whisper. 
Aldrich bows courteously, and Crane is back 
in the cloak-room as mysteriously as he had 
come.” 

Such is the man to whom the leadership of 
the Senate has been assigned—not by Taft, 
but by the Washington correspondents. That 
he will be unacceptable to the Republican in- 
surgents is almost as certain as that Aldrich 
was, and for the same reason, namely, because 
of his political alliances, not his personal qual- 
ities. Anything that threatens to disturb ex- 
isting industrial and financial conditions will 
not appeal to Senator Crane. He looked 
askance at Mr. Taft when the fight over pres- 
idential nominations was still pending two 
years ago because he feared that Taft had too 
many Rooseveltian ideas. He was, or seemed 
to be, the generalissimo, at the national Re- 
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publican convention, of “the allies,”—meaning 
Fairbanks, Knox and the ‘other safe-and- 
saners. 


Now, if the rumors are true, he has 
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become the chief political adviser of the Taft 
administration. But Rumor has been known 
to lie. 





THE EUROPEAN REPUTATION OF PRESIDENT TAFT 


be absolutely incomprehensible to his 
countrymen. The Paris Gaulois, from 
which we extract this information, ob- 
serves that William Howard Taft is a cosmo- 
polite, whereas the typical American is pro- 
vincial. The traits which make him such a 
riddle in his own land render him all the more 
intelligible to Europe. They are noble traits 
—the finest sense of honor, an unaffected self- 
effacement, and that dignity which will not 
stoop for the mere plaudits of a crowd. It 
would be better for President Taft, our French 
contemporary feels certain, did he cherish more 
delusions: “That exalted fervor of faith in 
the divinity of the people which so becomes 
the ruler of a great democracy—this is not in 
President Taft. Who knows?—perhaps in 
his heart of hearts he deems the people a bore, 
if not stupid.” Unlike the “fortunate Roose- 
velt,” President Taft, too, is “afflicted with 
the sense of humor’ and—unlike the fortunate 
Roosevelt again—President Taft “comes -into 
constant contact with his intellectual in- 
feriors.” Moreover, President Taft, being 
neither a “Methodist church deacon like the 
late McKinley,” nor “the conventional bare- 
foot boy, reared vulgarly,” can not atone to 
the masses for an aloofness of attitude which 
might otherwise be forgiven. Theodore Roose- 
velt, we are assured, altho, like Taft, “a gentle- 
man born and bred,” is forgiven all that be- 
cause he mingles gladly with the mob, whereas 
President Taft mingles with it sadly. 
Contemplating in William Howard Taft “a 
primitive type of American President” that 
seemed to have become extinct with John 
Quincy Adams, the Paris Figaro wonders if it 
were not a misfortune for the present chief 
magistrate of the American republic to have 
to go straight from Yale to Vienna. There 
his father was a member of the most tradi- 
tional diplomatic corps in the world and there 
the young Taft derived those ideas of human 
intercourse and of chivalrous deportment 
which make him so anomalous as a ruler of 
his native land. No one who has ever passed 
through the training school of the Austrian 
court can emerge from it, fears the French 


T IS the misfortune of President Taft to 


daily, without the flavor of aristocracy in his 
composition. “The father of William Howard 
Taft stamped the lines of his experience there 
upon the wax of his son’s temperament.” The 
great Austrian families were delighted with 
the Tafts, who were admitted to an intimacy 
and a knowledge of things Viennese rare, we 
read, even to-day. The famous smile of Mr. 
Taft, and his exquisite courtesy are caught, 
the Figaro feels, from the Metternichs, the 
Auerspergs, the Pallavicinis, because these 
traits are so infinitely Austrian. 

In Vienna William Howard Taft caught, it 
appears from this same source of information, 
much more than a manner. In Vienna he 
learned to waltz. President Taft still waltzes, 
we read further, with the ease and distinction 
of the aristocrats he had such opportunities of 
observing in the beautiful palace of Rennweg 
when he had upon his arm the fascinating 
Princess Pauline Metternich Sandor, widow 
of one of the pillars of the second French 
empire, who immensely admired the young 
American and who predicted a great future 
for one who danced like that. President Taft 
fairly dreams through a waltz, we learn from 
our French contemporary. He has seized that 
aerial spirit of Vienna which makes the Aus- 
trian capital a paradise of the dancer. “Even 
the youthful attachés in the diplomatic corps 
at Washington envy the President of the re- 
public when he waltzes. Those who have seen 
the American man waltz can realize what this 
signifies.” . As with his waltz, so with his 
manner—it is Viennese. Mr. Taft exploits the 
Viennese courtesy, the Viennese politeness, the 
Viennese lightness of heart; but all are alike 
lost upon his countrymen. 

Brought into closest intimacy at a susceptible 
age with the most’ charming as well as the 
haughtiest aristocracy in the world, influenced 
by a father whose training had been cosmopol- 
itan, by a mother allied with the aristocracy 
of Boston when that port was a clearing house 
for the West Indian trade, and destined to 
setve his country through personal contact 
with the rulers of the earth, the wonder is, 
reflects the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, that 
American democracy sustains the shock of 
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Taft so composedly. He is without repub- 
lican enthusiasm, altho, the Austrian daily 
concedes, he is likewise without monarchical 
enthusiasms. “He is never, after the fashion 
of Roosevelt, proclaiming his great expecta- 
tions of democracy, notwithstanding that the 
Americans love to hear their politicians pro- 
claim their great expectations of democracy.” 
The personal tastes of President Taft, further- 
more, are not popular. 
music too much and he is as regular as an 
Austrian Archduke in his attendance at the 
theater. Unlike the British King he lays no 
cornerstones; but this does not hurt Mr. Taft 
politically, explains the Austrian daily, be- 
cause in America it has never been the custom 
-for the ruler of the republic to lay corner- 
stones. When a President of the United 
States wishes to make an impression “outside 
the sphere of his official function,” he goes to 
church regularly. Here, again, Mr. Taft has 
been unfortunate. “He has not been a regular 
church-goer, like Washington, Lincoln and 
Roosevelt. This is most uncharacteristic of 
a President.” It was recently understood in 


Vienna that Mr. Taft does not believe in a 
supreme being, the misapprehension: having 
been based upon some remarks in the Zeit, 


which the Vienna Neue Freie Presse is in a 
position to correct: Mr. Taft, we read in the 
organ of the Austrian Foreign Office, believes 
in a supreme being. 

Alone among the rulers of this republic, 
President Taft has shown capacity for making 
intercourse with diplomatists stationed at 
Washington both officially correct and per- 
sonally delightful. To this effect the testi- 
mony of European dailies is overwhelming and 
unanimous. When the historian of the future, 
observes the Gaulois, ransacks the archives of 
the chancelleries, he will be struck at the 
unanimity of the despatches emanating just 
now from Washington to the capitals of the old 
world over the signatures of the ambassadors 
accredited to the United States during the 
entire administration of President Taft. “This 
American statesman knows how to treat an 
ambassador, how to differentiate the holder 
of so exalted a diplomatic dignity from the 
mere minister plenipotentiary.” President 
McKinley, we read, knew and saw little differ- 
ence between an ambassador, a minister and 
an envoy. President Roosevelt, it seems, 
knew all about the difference, but was alto- 
gether unconcerned about it. President Taft 
treats an ambassador, we are told, with that 
profound respect which the personal repre- 


He loves classical . 
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sentative of a European sovereign, as distin- 
guished from a European government, ought 
ever to inspire. He admits ambassadors to 
his presence at all times, “being ever solicitous 
in his inquiries regarding their health as well 
as the health of their august master, the soy- 
ereign they represent.” He remembers the 
ambassadors’ birthdays, the great events in 
their past careers. He knows their prejudices 
and their partialities. He dines them. They 
all regard him as their special friend in a 
land where their friends are rare indeed. 
Fortunate is it for the American people, says 
a writer in the Paris Temps, that they are 
ruled by a man who, at this critical time in 
the sphere of world politics, can exercise the 
subtle sway of Taft over the diplomatic corps 
by which he is surrounded. “These men 
watch his least movement. They report his 
conversations, his mannerisms, his mode of 
life. Those gentlemen of the press who write 
the character sketches of the great are in- 
genuous tyros beside the diplomatists who send 
back to their governments their personal im- 
pressions of the rulers with whom they deal.” 
Of one thing there can be no doubt, we read 
in the Paris daily: all that goes from Wash- 
ington through the embassies to the chancel- 
leries is highly eulogistic when Taft is the 
theme. The President’s exquisite considera- 
tion for the feelings of others, his rare gener- 
osity of character, his readiness to shield all 
who plunge into embarrassments through no 
fault of their own, his brilliance as a con- 
verser, his first-hand acquaintance with world 
problems, his past association with the men 
who all over the world are making history— 
these things are rated at their exact value by 
the diplomatists at Washington, who deem 
him, the French daily feels confident, one of 
the world’s great statesmen. If there be one 
thing more than another which explains the 
success of American policy in the world of 
diplomacy, we are likewise assured by this 
authority, it is the rare personal charm Presi- 
dent Taft can bring to bear upon the men 
whom Europe sends to negotiate with him. 
How a man of President Taft’s force of 
character can be regarded as even potentially 
another man’s “understudy or echo” is a mys- 
tery to the London Times. “The public has 
heard much of Mr. Taft’s physical bigness. 
It is true he has the stature of a giant and 
the bulk of a giant, as Bismarck had. But it 
is also true that he has the strength, not of a 
giant, since giants are said not to be as strong 
as they look, >ut of an athlete.” He had it 
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TOO COSMOPOLITAN TO BE UNDERSTOOD BY AMERICA 


That is the opinion of President Taft that prevails in Europe. His manners, corrected by a sojourn in Vienna 
just after leaving college life, are not crude enough to suit the New World, say the French papers, and his views of 
life are too broad and liberal, 
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when he went to Yale and he retains it now 
that he is past fifty. It was the custom at 
that famous universify, adds our London 
authority on Taft, to treat the arriving fresh- 
men a little roughly. As the “innocent recruit 
and the less innocent sophomores” walked up 
and down the pavement in front of the col- 
lege “green,” the sophomores would playfully 
elbow the freshmen into the gutter. William 
Howard Taft, then a great lumbering youth, 
suffered this indignity, like the others. He 
said to a friend who was with him: “I wish 
you would walk a little behind me when we 
meet that fellow next.” “All right—-but why ?” 


“Because, if he tries that again, I’m going to 
throw him over my shoulder and I should like 


. you to catch him.” And he did—from which . 


time, according to the London Times, which 
tells the story, nobody molested the giant from 
Ohio. He was soon found, we read, the pos- 
sessor of the characteristic which, by a merci- 
ful dispensation of Providence, is that of giants 
generally, whether intellectual or physical— 
gentleness. If Roosevelt was the strenuous 
President, to sum up the appreciation of the 
British organ, Taft is the gentle President. 
“It is too often overlooked that he is a giant 
likewise.” 





PERSONAL QUALITIES OF THE NEXT GOVERNOR OF 
NEW YORK STATE 


r MHE next governor of New York State 
—to be elected early in November— 
is a comparatively young man, still 
in the forties. In politics he is an 

infant, having been playing the game in any 
important way only for a year or two, and 
having mixed even in local party politics only 
a few years longer than that. He has none 
of the appearance of the character of the tra- 
ditional politician. He is quiet, reserved and 
unobtrusive in his manner, could not travel 
far on his personal magnetism, has none of 
the hurrah boys style about him, is a college 
man, well dressed and well built. He is some- 
thing of an athlete, too, and loves the out- 
door life, tho he gets but little time for rec- 
reation, and it is safe to say that in the next 
few years he will get less. He can make a 
fairly convincing speech, but if his campaign 
is to furnish any thrills, somebody else will 
have to travel with him and do the. thrilling. 
His nomination for governor came to him un- 
sought, and altho the convention that made 
him the standard bearer was held tightly in 
the grip of one man—a one-man convention, 
that is to say—nobody who knows the next 
governor believes for a moment that he will 
be any man’s man. He is too independent 
for that, being a man not only of independent 
mind, but of independent means as well. 

After such a clear description of the next 
governor of New York, do you need to be 
told his name? Ii so, ask somebody else 
what it is. We don’t know. All we can say 
with any degree of assurance at this moment 
is that the name is either 


Henry Lewis Stimson 
or it is 
John A. Dix. 
Whichever it is, the description we have 
given will fit him equally as well as it fits his 
rival. 

It seems, indeed, as tho the revolt against 
the old style of politics is forcing to the front 
men who have been as little as possible iden- 
tified with the politics of the past. Six years 
ago it was suggested to Mr. Dix that, as he 
was a friend’of Judge Parker, he ought to go 
as a delegate to the national Democratic con- 
vention, to help nominate the Judge for Presi- 
dent. x said that he was willing, but had 
not the slightest idea how to go to work to 
be made a delegate. He was told how to pull 
a string or two and how to put his finger on 
a push button or two, and thus he went to St. 
Louis. That was his initiation into politics. 
The game seemed to be attractive to him, and 
he began to take part in the reorganization of 
the Democratic party in the Empire State. 
Two years ago he ran for his first office— 
lieutenant-governor of the State—and went 
down to defeat. Last June he was chosen 
chairman of the Democratic State committee, 
to succeed Conners. His whole political his- 
tory, therefore, covers but six years, and he 
has been before the public in any conspicuous 
way barely two years. 

Stimson’s political record is even. shorter. 
He kept out of politics until four years ago, 
when he was appointed by President Roose- 
velt United States Attorney for the southern 
district of New York. He resigned the office 

















HE SWAM THE ROCK RIVER WHERE FORD THERE WAS NONE 
Henry L. Stimson, Republican candidate for Governor of New York, is “a metropolitan product,” but he is also 


a hunter of big game in the West and of the Octopus in the East. And all the correspondents in Washington narrate 
the Rock River incident in fine dramatic style, 
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a little more than two years later—retaining 
charge of the Sugar trust prosecutions as a 
special counsel. That is the extent of his 
political career. One of the two men never 
held any office, and the other has held office 
but two years, and that an appointive office..- 

Both men, moreover, are, in a sense, cor- 
poration men. Dix has built up what is said 
to be che largest factory.of wall-paper in the 
world, is a director in three trust companies, 
at Albany, Glens Falls and Saratoga, is an 
officer in at least two banks and takes an*ac- 
tive part in severai lumber companies. Stim- 
son has been counsel for many large corpo- 
rations, tho he has been a court lawyer rather 
than a trust organizer, and in the four years 
prior to his appointment as district attorney 
he made an income of from $23,000 to $25,000 
a year, which he gave up for a salary of 
$10,000. One of his clients at that time was 
the Bank of North America, in New York 
City, of which Charles W. Morse was vice- 
president. Yet it was Stimson who, as fed- 
eral attorney, prosecuted Morse later on and 
sent him to the Atlanta prison. 

Both Dix and Stimson are college-bred 
men. Dix’s alma mater is Cornell University. 
Stimson prepared for college at Andover, 
graduated at Yale and took his law course at 
Harvard. He was a sort of star performer 
at college. He was an editor of the Yale Re- 
view, took the Ten Eyck prize in his junior 
year and the DeForest prize in his senior 
year, was a Skull and Bones man and a Phi 
Beta Kappa man, and graduated third in his 
class. He was “a very reasonably good ath- 
lete” also. At the Harvard Law School, ac- 
cording to the Dean, he made “a record of 
excellence” and “enjoyed in a peculiar degree 
the respect and esteem of his teachers and as- 
sociates.” 

Dix has. had the wider experience with men 
since leaving college. In addition to serving 
for a time during his school days as a farm 
hand, he entered a machine shop in Glens 
Falls, after graduating from Cornell, in order 
to learn a trade. He has been an extensive 
employer of labor and a singularly successful 
one, so it is said. Stimson entered the law 
office of Elihu Root two years after he gradu- 
ated and has been pegging away at his pro- 
fessional: work ever since. 

Here is what a writer in Harper's Weekly 
says of Dix as an employer: “His ambition 
was to be ‘an employer of contented labor,’ 
and he had the immense advantage of know- 
ing, by his own early experience, just what 
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the difficulties and hardships of the manual 
laborer are. So his factories are comfortably 
warmed in winter, and cooled by a forced 
draught of pure air in summer. His workmen 
are his friends, and he allows them to enjoy 
half-holidays every: week through the hot 
months of July and August.” When a few 
years ago strikes for higher wages became 
epidemic in the paper mills, Dix went before 
his men, before trouble began in his mills, and 
told them he would see that they got an ad- 
vance of ten per cent. if they would see that 
the output of the mills was increased ten per 
cent. They got the increase. He is described 
as a broad-shouldered, full-chested man of 
athletic appearance, with the eye and com- 
plexion of an out-door man. He has little of 
the conventional politician about him. He 
speaks slowly and without any attempt at or- 
atory, tho there is no telling what he may 
develop into in the speech-making line during 
the campaign. 
assuming, of most attractive personality” his 
appearance is so strongly in his favor that, 
altho he knew hardly any of the leaders of 
his party in the State last June, when he be- 
came State chairman, he has in this short 
time so won their confidence that they simply 
forced the nomination upon him despite his 
earnest protests and his wife’s tearful re- 
monstrances. He was born in Glens Falls in 
1860, and he is not a nephew, nor a relative 
of any kind as far as he knows, of the cele- 
brated Governor Dix of New York who once 
gave the order, “If any man pulls down the 
American flag, shoot him on the spot.” - It is 
a pity he can not claim such relationship. It 
would give Democratic campaign orators such 
a chance to soar. The only mistake he has 
made that threatened serious consequences 
was in wearing at one time an “Alice blue” 
necktie. To believe the press biographers, 
that necktie nearly queered him with the poli- 
ticians of his party. They couldn’t under- 
stand that a firm character and solid Demo- 
cratic qualities could possibly dwell under- 
neath that light blue scarf. Before his repu- 
tation vanished, however, the offensive necktie 
disappeared. Upon what trivial things the 
destiny of nations doth depend! 

Mr. Stimson has never worn an “Alice 
blue” necktie, but he wears something that is 
harder to be discarded than that. He is “es- 
sentially a metropolitan product” and he 
wears the cityfied man’s air, which the aver- 
age countryman is apt to consider a mark of 
superciliousness. There seems to be no rea- 
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HE TRIED TO DODGE THE NOMINATION FOR GOVERNOR, BUT HE WAS CAUGHT 
Thrice John A. Dix refused the proffered honor, and his wife. wept tears of remonstrance; but at last he ac- 
cepted and became the Democratic candidate for Governor of the Empire State. He bolted Hearst’s nomination sev- 


eral years ago, and his candidacy is hailed with joy by the conservatives and not unwelcome to the less radical 
progressives, 
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son for supposing that Stimson is really su- 
percilious; but can he convince up-state audi- 
ences that his eyebrows slander him unjustly? 
It is doubtful. “His coldness and austerity,” 
says a Sun writer, “are more the result of 
training and environment than part and par- 
cel of his nature.” Mr. Stimson himself de- 
nies that he is an icicle. The reason he has 
seemed so to the newspaper men, so he says in 
an anxious endeavor to placate them, is be- 
cause the nature of his job in prosecuting vio- 
lations of federal law made it impossible for 
him to be communicative. That he can cut 
loose once in a while is ‘proved by the irci- 
dent at Rock Creek near Washington. It 
runs thus. He was riding horseback one day 
along the banks of Rock Creek, which was 
roaring along with eleven feet of water in a 
freshet season. On the other side appeared 
two other horsemen, who proved to be Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Root. They 
beckoned to him, and a presidential beckon is 
a command. He spurred his horse into the 
angry little stream and by dint. of strenuous 
effort the steed and its master succeedel in 
swimming across and in joining the presiden- 
tial party, wet but triumphart. 

He is a warm admirer of Mr. -Roosevelt, 
it is said, and is warmly admired in turn. For 
Mr. Stimson is himself a hunter of big game 
in the far West and knows what a camp fire 
is and what a bear looks like at close quar- 
ters. Tho he is not the kind of man to slap 
on the back upon first acquaintance, he can 
smile “a singularly pleasant smile” and has 
been known to laugh right out loud. He is 
barely forty-three and he looks younger. 
Says The Times: 
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“In appearance he is a rather small but very well 
built man, erect, and athletic looking. His_men- 
tal, moral, and physical characteristics all include 
a straightness and alertness that impress one 
from the first moment of seeing him. His face 
belongs rather to that variety known as ‘hatchet.’ 
His jaws, that is, are noticeably thin, and the 
whole face is sharp. He should have his photo- 
graphs taken in profile, so as to show his straight 
brow and large, well-made nose. From this 
view he is a different and stronger looking man 
than he is when seen full-face, but so far the 
pictures given out to the papers have shown him 
at a disadvantage. They make him look older, 
too, and far less buoyant than he seems when 
one talks with him.” 


Mr. Stimson will not laugh his way into the 
gubernatorial chair. If he gets there, it will 
be for two reasons in particular. One is be- 
cause it was he that prosecuted the Sugar 
Trust cases, extracting fines of more than 
three million dollars from the saccharine cor- 
poration and securing prison sentences for the 
secretary and a number of lesser men. The 
other fact is that Dix bolted his party pro- 
gram when Hearst was nominated for gov- 
ernor by the Democrats several years ago. 
Hearst has a good memory and an equally 
good hatery. In the recent convention held 
by his Independence League, the efforts of 
Hearst’s lieutenants were directed to securing 
an endorsement of Stimson’s nomination. 
They failed, for the convention, in Hearst’s 
absence, could not be controlled by his lieu- 
tenants. A straight ticket was accordingly 
nominated by the League. But as between 
Dix and Stimson, the influence of the Hearst 
papers will be thrown for the latter and may, 
in a close election, prove decisive. 





KEIR HARDIE: THE PROPHET OF THE COAL MINE 


S THE approach of winter brings 
ever nearer that trial of strength in 
the House of Commons which is 
to decide the destinies of the labor 

party in Great Britain, the personality of Keir 
Hardie seems more and more to dominate the 
conflict. It is the work of Keir Hardie’s whole 
long career as an agitator that is now threat- 
ened by the famous Osborne judgment. This 
drastic decision makes illegal that appropria- 
tion of trade union funds to the support of 
labor leaders in Parliament without which 


Keir Hardie could never have built up the 


splendid machine upon which the party he 
created depends. He is not the first labor 
agitator to hold a seat in the Commons, but 
he is the pioneer of the movement. It was 
by virtually admitting that he had been right 
from the first and they all wrong that the 
purely trade unionist leaders came around to 
Keir Hardie’s gospel of the political inde- 
pendence of labor. It was his influence, too, 
that saved the existence of the independent 
labor party as a Socialist nucleus inside the 
larger organization of Britain’s proletariat, 
when there was so serious a split in the ranks 
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of political wage-earners. That split was 
caused by Socialism. Now the Osborne judg- 
ment welds labor leaders of all schools into 
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s me one mass behind Keir Hardie, originator of 
tchet.’ ithe system threatened with irrecoverable 
id the overthrow if measures be not devised to meet 
photo- Bihe sudden crisis. It is to be the supreme 
ae yst, the London News thinks, of Keir Har- 
1 us 


dies capacity. 


on Coal is the background of the whole life of 
n him @keit Hardie. He seems to the London Mail 


the incarnate spirit of the mine. This illus- 
tious member of the House of Commons was 
jarely eight years old, we read, when first 
he went to work in a coal pit. For years it 
was his destiny to see, feel, smell and pound 
wal. For years he wore a grimy cap that 
ftted close to his skull, a metal lamp that 
dangled in his hand or was fitted upon his 
head and clothes that would have appalled a 
chimney sweep. His countenance was coaly 
fom forehead to chin, his lips were carmine 
by contrast with his ebony face powder and 
his eyes glistened stonily. To this day he 
retains the miner’s characteristic stare and 
his voice is hoarse from past accumulations 
of fire damp. Yet in this environment he 
rever lost his keen sense of independence and 
of personal dignity, as, with a bottle of oil in 
me hand and a dinner pail in the other, he 
at upon his load of coal and rode up to day- 
ight. Hour after hour he worked with his 
jick in pitch darkness through a monotony 
broken only by the alarm of fire or news that 
a explosion had killed a score or so near him. 
The Scotch parents of Keir Hardie belonged 
» the working class. He had a rigidly pious 
nother who brought him up in a very close 
itimacy with the Bible. The strain of scrip- 
tral prophecy that runs through the eloquence 
ii Keir Hardie, the tinge of piety in all his 
, uk, prompting the London Standard to com- 
E wre his oratory with that of the biblical he- 
mes, is traced to his boyish study of the 
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72 ureers of David, Saul, Isaiah and the sister 
ee ii Aaron and Moses. It is difficult to our 
s, 


wntemporary to account in any other way for 
te richness and the splendor of Keir Hardie’s 
ction and the undefiled purity of his English 
yle. The tinge of gloom in his platform 
manner could have been caught only in the 
wal mine, where, between the ages of eight 
ud twenty-five, he passed long and lonely 
rars in- the bowels of the earth, separated 
tom his fellows by the width of a seam. In 
hose depths men learn by uncanny divina- 
ton how their fellow workers fare. “They 
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can tell what they are doing, whether they are 
forward with their load or behind with it, 
whether the coal is working easily or hard.” 
Keir Hardie caught the superstition of the 
mine in this respect and we are assured that 
he has never lost it. He trusts his instincts, 
his emotions, like one honored with the gift 
of prophecy. The influence of his mother’s 
Bible, add the biographers of Keir Hardie, 
brought him visions in the coal mine of all 
the heroes of Scripture. He conned their his- 
tories by night and recalled them in the bosona 
of the earth while he plied his pick. Caught 
and imprisoned in a shaft at twenty, he re- 
peated from memory the whole history of Saul 
and prayed for the deliverance that came as 
he waited with the Christian’s confidence for 
it. Keir Hardie is said to be the last sur- 
viving example among modern labor leaders 
of a primitive piety that is rarely associated 
with the Marxian Socialism for which he has 
fought so long. 

Physically, this praying and believing Scot 
conforms to a type of labor leader more famil- 
iar in Britain than over here. “Short, spare 
figure, tightly knit; hair which turns early 
gray; model habits of extreme abstemiousness 
and of self-discipline,’—these, writes Mr. R. 
C. K. Ensor in the London News, “are the 
rule to which Hardie is no exception.” An- 
other characteristic of the British labor lead- 
ers, “evolved, in part, perhaps, from the con- 
stant human testing and straining and buffet- 
ing and friction which they undergo,” is a 
personal charm of courtesy and patience, “a 
practice of embodying the ideals of brother- 
hood in their daily intercourse, which Keir 
Hardie, born fighter and stern Hebrew prophet 
tho he be, exemplifies markedly.” Few have 
in essentials, says this authority, better man- 
ners than this most belligerent of labor leaders. 
There is the inevitable Scotch “burr” in his 
speech, but it is never uncouth. It lends a 
richness of meaning to the solemnity of the 
things he says. Never does he seem relaxed 
or clever or biting or sarcastic. He can not 
get upon his feet and reduce an opponent to 
absurdity, like the pert Socialists who work 
with him in the Commons. Unlike the par- 
liamentary princes of Britain’s labor move- 
ment generally, he employs none of the slang 
of the hour in speeches and not once in his 
whole career has he been known to make an 
epigram. He talks always like Saul at 
gloomy Endor or Macbeth upon the blasted 
heath, in raucous accents that dwell upon the 
suffering of the laboring poor. 
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Keir Hardie is conspicuously what is known 
in the vocabulary of radical thought as “an 
intellectual.” There is nothing “wild and in- 
comprehensible” about him, according to one 
sympathetic interpreter in the daily already 
quoted. “He is a Scotchman of remarkable 
intellectual power dealing mainly with forces 
which he has carefully studied.” Time has not 
tamed him as it has tamed John Burns. Keir 
Hardie would scorn to wear knee breeches 
and a silk coat and attend the British sov- 
ereign at levées after the fashion of that other 
labor leader whose revolutionary ideas were 
once as radical as those of the Scot. Keir 
Hardie wanted a social revolution when he 
was toiling in the mine and he wants it still, 
now that he is past fifty-four, gray-haired, 
married and “settled down.” He is denounced 
as impractical because he clamors for “all the 
radicalisms and all the revolutions,” including 
woman suffrage, collective ownership of the 
means of production and distribution, confis- 
cation of the fortunes of the rich, repudiation 
of the national debt, abolition of royalty— 
“everything,” we read, “but the ten com- 
mandments.” To those he clings obstinately. 

It has always astonished admirers of Keir 
Hardie to discover that a man of his antece- 
dents, who never had a day’s schooling after 
his eighth year, should reveal so many aspects 
of a culture altogether cosmopolitan. He had 
never gone far from a coal mine until after his 
twenty-fifth year; but when he was barely in 
his teens, says the London Post, he knew 
pages of Carlyle by heart. When at twenty- 
three he organized a Lancashire miners’ union 
and was blacklisted by the mine-owners for 
doing so, he was already famed for his famil- 
iarity with the writings of Proudhon, of Marx 
and of Bakunin, which he could read in the 
original. He was not thirty when first he 
stood for the House of Commons, of which he 
did not become a member until he had attained 
the age of thirty-six; but he had already be- 
come a close student of botany, a science he 
dearly loves. To this very day he retains an 
interest in plant life and his garden at home 
shows the effect. Few scientists have applied 
themselves with more assiduity to the recent 
history of so many specialties as has Hardie, 
who can talk of heredity, of serum therapy 
and of radioactivity informingly and with en- 
thusiasm. 

The versatile Hardie has unusual tastes for 
a proletarian labor leader of peasant origin in 
that he makes hobbies of such things as bal- 
lads and chap-books of literature. He is a 


frequent visitor to the galleries on the com 
tinent of Europe and he loves the architecture 
of the cathedrals. It seems to a student of 
his career in the London Mail that Keir Har 
die must have a miraculous aptitude for some 
one if not all of the arts, so truly informed is 
his taste in the esthetic and so discriminatingly 
does he indicate his preferences. All that he 
is, as he says himself, he owes to a mother 
who, while of the working class, took the ut 
most pains to enrich the mind of her son and to 
save his soul. “The personality of his brave 
working class mother made a special impres- 
sion which he has translated into an um 
swerving advocacy of women’s right and en- 
franchisement.” The ordeal through which 
he passed as a child in the coal pits has like- 
wise enabled him to speak with special author- 
ity regarding what he deems “child slavery” 
—the abuse he denounces in the House with 
fiercest invective and most burning indigna- 
tion. 

Among labor leaders generally Keir Har- 
die forfeits much popularity by urging an 
ascetic mode of life upon them. He insists 
that a leader of the masses should drink no 
alcoholic liquors, should be sparing in diet, 
and, above all, should avoid any form of dress 
not suggestive of the manual toiler. Keir 
Hardie, as the London News observes, prac- 
tices what he preaches in all things. He is 
thoroly scandalized by the new school of Brit- 
ish labor leaders, who wear smart clothes, 
dine in fashionable restaurants, smoke cigarets 
and frequent the garden parties of the aris- 
tocracy whenever they are afforded the oppor- 
tunity. He quarrels with his fellow Socialists 
the moment they reveal Sybaritic tendencies, 
being especially angry at one agitator whose 
beverage is champagne and who bets on the 
races. It can not be said that Keir Hardie 
influences the lives of his associates in the 
direction of the monkish severity of life so 
dear to himself. He dresses to-day like the 
miner he was in his tempestuous youth and 
he sees with something like agony the general 
approval accorded John Burns as that states 
man rides through London in a carriage and 
dines at the Savoy. 

An important element in the personality of 
Keir Hardie is conceded by all his friends, 
we read in the London daily, to be the theo- 
logical cast of his mind. He suggests the late 
William E. Gladstone through the attention 
he pays to problems of religion and the fierce- 
ness of the conviction with which he accepts 
the will of God. Labor agitation is to him a 
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THE MAN WHO WORE A CLOTH CAP IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


“Keir Hardie is what he is,” says an admirer, “and has done what he has done because he has been driven 
forward by a great passionate sympathy for the misery of the world; and being a poet (and therefore a man of 
common sense) instead of a sentimental stock broker, Hardie has tracked this misery to its definite cause. He has 
tracked it to want of food, of clothing, of housing and of the benefits of civilization.” 
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species of applied theology. “Politics with 
him hinges directly on life and life in turn 
hinges on the ever-felt mysteries of weal and 
woe, righteousness and injustice, time and 
eternity.” It is this note and all the theolog- 
ical implications of this note, our authority 
adds, which are so poignant in his oratory— 
“an oratory which unites a perfect literary 
finish with the homeliness of the Scotch ac- 
cent.” Of all the members of the House of 
Commons he is averred to be the one who 
never fails to kneel beside his bed night and 
morning to say the prayers his mother taught 
him, the one who still accepts the realities of 
Hell and Heaven. “The miracles of the new 
testament are as real to him as the economics 
of Socialism.” This faittk is the key to his 
fine moods on the platform and his good faith 
is above suspicion. 

Only when his indignation entirely overmas- 
ters him does Keir Hardie relapse into his 
Scotch burr unduly. Ordinarily his speech, 
while tinged with Caledonian hue, is of a 
golden purity. Its most effective exploitation 
is witnessed in the House of Commons when- 
ever—as so frequently happens—he is called 
to order for gross breach of some parliamen- 
tary convention. 
enough in his Scotch cap, hob-nailed shoes 
and tweed breeches, an owl-like gravity of 
expression conducing hugely to the general 
enjoyment as he comes into collision with the 
Speaker. “The honorable member must with- 
draw the word ‘atrocities’,” said the chair on 
one memorable occasion, when Keir Hardie 
had applied that term to the proceedings of 
the Czar. “Don’t!” cried the labor members. 
“Stick to it!” There ensued the wildest up- 
roar and confusion and gales of laughter dur- 
ing which Prime Minister Asquith himself in- 
tervened to implore the Scotch miner to ac- 
cede to the request to withdraw his hateful 
word and thus prevent postponement of a 
crucial division. So Keir Hardie put his 
pride in his pocket and took back his harsh 
term. He has narrowly escaped suspension in 
this way more than once. 

The bane of Keir Hardie’s existence is the 
luxury of the age. It horrifies him scarcely 
less than do the miseries of the poor. He re- 
lieves his feelings upon both themes with much 
reference to the vengeance of Heaven. The 
latest of his lucubrations in this department 
of ethics had practical application to the royal 
family of Great Britain. “Saveentee thoozun’ 
pun’ a year—in wan year, mark ye!” he shout- 
ed at a gathering of miners recently, “and 
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There he is an odd figure - 





for what? To support wan widda—the widd, 
of the Keeng of Greet Britain un’ Arrlan’!’ 
Keir Hardie shouted that this was outrageous, 
He cared not, he said, what services had been 
rendered by his late Majesty. “They’re no 
whit greeter sarvices than ye’ll find the men 
reendering in the coal pits.” So direct an 
allusion to royalty stunned the British public, 
which is quite unaccustomed to such diatribes 
from a member of the House of Commons. 
Keir Hardie had the temerity to broach these 
ideas of his in the Commons itself, where he 
was sternly called to order. He referred to 
“the great superstition imposed upon England 
under the name of royalty”—Mr. Hardie called 
it “riletee.” 

The fact that he is so lovable and the fur- 
ther fact that he possesses so much spirituality 
must never be left out of account, says the 
London Mail, in estimating the character of 
Keir Hardie. Reared in a religion prolific of 
drunkards, he remains a model of temperance. 
The leader of a class of men who seem to 
have lost all faith in the Bible, he cons it like 
John Bunyan. Never sent to school, he uses 
the English language like an Oxford Don. 
Blacklisted, arrested again and again, threat- 
ened with loss of employment and of charac- 
ter, he displays and has always displayed the 
angelical patience of the primitive Quakers. 
He has traveled all over the world without 
acquiring the cosmopolitan touch or losing the 
quaintness of his provincialism. He has faced 
death in the mine, from explosions of fire 
damp, from the caving in of the seam above 
his head and from the prospect of slow starva- 
tion, and his courage has never failed him 
once. He has given of his scant wage to feed 
the hungry and he has taken the coat off his 
back to clothe the destitute. Nor did the 
Cambridge undergraduates, when they booed 
and hissed him, disturb his equanimity or 
make him lose his temper. No dignity could 
be more unassuming than Keir Hardie’s, con- 
cludes our contemporary, and no peer in Eng- 
land better deserves the title of Christian gen- 
tleman. “There is never in his speech any 
cant of Socialistic exhortation, never any at- 
tempt to arouse a superficial emotion over the 
sufferings of his class.” Yet how his audiences 
are hushed with the stillness of death itself 
as in tremulous accents and voice sinking to 
a whisper, Keir Hardie dwells upon the dread 


responsibilities of the rich! He revives in ourf 


age, our contemporary believes, the solemnity 
of the Hebrew prophet’s voice. 
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SUCCESS 


ROTRACTED and even acrimonious as 
has been the controversy over alco- 
holism and its relation to worldly suc- 
cess—a dispute involving men of the 

highest scientific standing—the battle seems 
to Biometrika (London) a drawn one. It was 
precipitated by the publication in the London 
Times of the summary of a report by Pro- 
fessor Karl Pearson on the influence of pa- 
rental alcoholism on the physique and ability 
of the offspring. This report in turn was 
based upon work carried on in the Francis 
Galton laboratory for national eugenics. It 
was strictly limited in its conclusions, says our 
London contemporaty, to the persons and 
periods of life from which the data examined 
into were derived. 

Taking the data as a basis, it was definitely 
asserted in Professor Pearson’s report that 
the children of the alcoholic among the indi- 
viduals investigated did not enter into life 
under any appreciable disadvantage traceable 
to such alcoholism. They were not inferior, 
either mentally or physically, to the children 
of sober people of the same class and sur- 
roundings. These conclusions appeared to be 
incontrovertible as far as the inquiry extended. 
Their chief importance arose from their ten- 
dency to “give pause to persons who were 
ready to believe everything that was urged in 
dispraise of alcohol” and from the indications 
they afforded of the lines upon which further 
and more extended inquiry should be con- 
ducted. 

It was obvious, London Biometrika says, 
that the conditions discovered through the ex- 
amination of a few hundred children would 
not necessarily be found to prevail in a more 
comprehensive inquiry. Yet it was also ob- 
vious that the effects of parental alcoholism 
upon children, when thoroly investigated, 
might turn out to be far less serious than had 
been commonly believed. As Professor Karl 
Pearson himself says: 


“The workers in the Galton Eugenics Labo- 
ratory approached the subject of alcoholism with 
a desire to find out from observed facts the state 
of the case with regard to parental influence; 
their object was to discover the truth and to base 
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upon it suggestions for the treatment of this 
grave social difficulty. They divided the problem 
into two sections: (1) An inquiry into the inheri- 
tance, direct and cross, of the alcoholic tendency 
—i ¢., an inquiry as to the appearance of alcohol- 
ism in the adult offspring of alcoholics, and of the 
interchangeability of alcoholism with mental de- 
fect and insanity; much work has been done and 
more is in progress in this matter, but the report 
postpones discussion of this question; (2) an in- 
quiry into the influence of parental alcoholism on 
the physique and mentality of the offspring of 
the alcoholic as children. The object of this lat- 
ter inquiry was to test whether widely circulated 
statements as to the production of mental defect 
and tuberculosis owing to alcoholic parentage 
were correct, and, if so, to determine their quan- 
titative significance. Both these inquiries were 
undertaken as purely scientific investigations 


without any party bias or preconceived opinions. 
They are problems essentially statistical in char- 
acter; trustworthy data were available.” 


The “trustworthy data” to which the dis- 
tinguished scientist alludes were gathered in 
Manchester and in Edinburgh. The workers 
in the eugenics laboratory took, in the Edin- 
burgh data, a random sample of the poor popu- 
lation which had not been “selected” with re- 
gard to alcoholism at all. The wages earned 
during the course of the year was not over- 
looked. The chief advantage of the Edin- 
burgh data, insists Professor Pearson, lies in 
the fact that they were not directly collected 
to test this question of alcoholism: 


“If we were to take two equally strong men 
initially, one of whom was in a perpetually alco- 
holic condition and the other sober and did not 
drink tannic tea four times a day, as too many 
of the working class, male and female, in this 
country are now learning to do, there might pos- 
sibly be no doubt as to the answer. But given 
a random sample of the population and divide it 
roughly into two halves, the one drinking with 
a tail of excessive drinkers, the other sober with 
a tail of excessive tea drinkers, will such a sam- 
ple bear out the statements which have been 
freely made that alcohol. ruins the physique and 
mentality of the offspring, and is associated with 
greatly lessened commercial value in the work- 
man? The Edinburgh sample does not demon- 
strate any marked associations of this kind. The 
Manchester data, from quite a different source, 
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confirm the Edinburgh results. “To refute these 
data the only method is to test further equally 
unselected material, and if: it differs in result to 
ascertain, not by suggestion but by quantitative 
investigation, where the differentiation arises. 
It is true that epilepsy is hereditary; I believe 
that this laboratory has demonstrated that the 
tendency to tuberculosis is hereditary; it is fur- 
ther true that the epileptic and phthisical may be 
medically warned that their days will be short if 
they drink; and this may well be the reason that 
the epileptic and phthisical are more frequent 
among the offspring of the sober. If it be so, 
how does this justify the statements that have 
been made that alcoholism in the parents leads to 
epilepsy and phthisis in the offspring? Profes- 
sor Marshall suggests that the weaklings among 
the sober had grandparents who were profligate. 
It may be so, but as a Statistician I reply: “Sta- 
tistics—and unselected statistics—on the table, 
please.’ I am too familiar with the manner in 
which actual data are met with the suggestion 
that other data, if they were collected, might show 
something else, to believe it to have any value 
as an argument. ‘Statistics on the table, please,’ 
can be my sole reply. That further investigation 
is needed I thoroly agree. The chief aim of this 
‘First Study of the Influence of Alcoholism, &c.,’ 
is to show how much spade work has yet to be 
done, and that the answers to these questions 
cannot be reached by (i.) general reasoning or 
(ii.) prejudgments on the part of those who have 
been taught from childhood to consider a glass 
of beer sinful. We want a careful medico-socio- 
logical investigation into the character of the off- 
spring of (a) moderate and immoderate beer 
drinkers, (b) moderate and immoderate spirit 
drinkers, and (c) moderate and immoderate tea 
and coffee drinkers. By all means let it reach to 
both grandparents and to adult offspring as well 
as those of school age. Such an inquiry would 
have, I believe, the greatest national value. But 
such inquiries cannot be made without years of 
work, large funds, and an extensive staff, medi- 
cally, sociologically and statistically trained. That 
the Eugenics Laboratory has shown that this and 
other problems are not really yet answered is 
much, considering the possibilities it has had 
within its reach.” 

Making allowance for all the factors and 
for the scope of the investigation, it emerges 
from the eugenical report, Professor Pearson 
adds, that alcoholism has no such deteriorating 
effect upon children as to interfere with 
their efficiency and thus with their success 
in life. He sees reason to suspect that in 
many instances the brilliant successes among 
the poor of Manchester and of Edinburgh 
have been the children of alcoholic par- 
ents. More than this, “the alcoholic are, 
on the average, equal to the sober in phy- 





sique and intelligence—possibly even a little 
superior.” By a strange combination of cir- 
cumstances, the data include the cases of an 
appreciable percentage who, in spite of their 
alcoholism, are successes in life. That is to 
say, they have not failed to improve their 
worldly condition. The great point, however, 
is that the children of alcoholics do not show 
traces of degeneracy. A result so contrary to 
general experience must, writes Dr. Montague 
Crackanthorpe, excite consternation among the 
advocates of temperance. The acrimony of 
the controversy has led to the challenging of 
so many of the data that it is scarcely tactful to 
enter into them at all. Advocates of an. un- 
compromising temperance with regard to al- 
coholic liquors seem to be most doubtful of 
the conclusions. But Professor Crackanthorpe 
writes: 


“First, the biometrical method is based on the 
‘law of averages,’ which again is based on the 
‘theory of probabilities,’ which again is based on 
mathematical calculations of a highly abstract 
order. From this it follows that, in this particu- 
lar problem, biometric research supplies no prac- 
tical guide to the individual; for no man can tell 
whether he is within the average or not, and even 
if he is prepared to take on the risk for himself, 
he may and ought to feel that he must not hazard 
the future of his children, be the odds ever so 
high in their favor. From the very nature of 
this same method it also follows that its proc- 
esses cannot be explained in popular terms any 
more than we can in popular terms explain what 
is the precise chance of throwing a given series 
of double-sixes, or interpret a differential equa- 
tion. I agree that some of the new technical 
phraseology used by the biometricians is at first 
sight rather repelling—notably their ‘coefficient of 
correlation’; but this last expression, tho diffi- 
cult to understand, is at all events free from 
ambiguity, and is far more correct and better 
chosen than is its associated term ‘probable error,’ 
which the biometricians have had to borrow 
ready-made from the astronomers. 

“Secondly, the biometrical method deals only 
with patent, and not at all with latent, character- 
istics or qualities. Herein it differs markedly 
from Mendelism, which, assigning to each its due 
place, infers the latent characteristics of one gen- 
eration from their reappearance as patent char- 
acteristics in the succeeding generation. 

“Bearing, then, in mind the foregoing limitations 
of biometry, it is obvious that the recent report 
on ‘Alcoholism and Offspring’ cannot form a 
practical guide of life. 
children only, and has no regard to the latent po- 
tentialities or dispositions which, as a direct con- 
sequence of paternal self-indulgence, the adult 
years may disclose.” 
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SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY 





MADAME CURIE’S ISOLATION OF PURE RADIUM 


NE more triumph in the long list of in- 
vestigations into radioactivity which 
have conferred such renown upon the 
name of Madame Marie Sklodovna 

Curie is now inspiring enthusiastic comment in 
the scientific press of Europe. On the present 
occasion the illustrious woman scientist, in a 
communication to the French Academy of 
Sciences, announces that she has succeeded, in 
collaboration with Professor de Bierne, in ob- 
taining pure metallic radium. This is an im- 
portant discovery in physics, says London 
Nature, since hitherto only salts, such as 
bromides and chlorides, of that mysterious 
metal have been obtainable. The substance 
has the appearance of a white metal, but it oxi- 
dizes rapidly on exposure to the air and be- 
comes black. It adheres firmly to iron, burns 
paper and quickly decomposes water. 

It is difficult, according to Paris Cosmos, to 
describe the details of the process by which 
Madame Curie obtained radium, but it may be 
said that it is similar to the method employed 
in the preparation of barium. One of the 
radium salts was decomposed by electrolysis, 
the cathode being a small quantity of pure 
mercury. By this means an amalgam of ra- 
dium was formed. This was placed in a small 
tube of quartz and was distilled in hydrogen 
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A LABORATORY OF PHYSICS AT THE SORBONNE 


at high pressure. The heat was brought to a 
tremendous degree—seven hundred Centigrade 
—and then all the mercury disappeared. The 
quartz tube was now found to contain a spark- 
ling coat of metal. This metal rapidly black- 
ened in contact with the air, and so was imme- 
diately placed in a glass tube in a vacuum and 
hermetically sealed. Only the smallest quan- 
tity, the size of a diminutive pea, has yet been 
isolated, and few experiments have been made 
to discover the properties of the metal. It 
seems, nevertheless, established that it pos- 
sesses the same radioactive qualities as those 
of the radium salts. It will immediately eat 
through paper. It adheres with great force to 
iron and it is intensely active in the presence 
of water, immediately dissolving itself. 
Substances bearing the name of radium have, 
it is true, been known for several years, but 
in each case, according to our authority, the 
substance was a salt—radium bromide or ra- 
dium chloride—which would bear the same 
relation to radium that an ore does to the 
metal which it contains. Until now science 
has been confronted with the mystery of 
radium—what it looks like, what it really is 
and what its properties, as a metal, may be. 
Now an answer to the riddle is found. Ma- 
dame Curie has called to her aid the power of 
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Here is the scene of some of the triumphs of radioactivity, being possibly the best equipped headquarters for 


the investigation of the so-called new knowledge in the world. 
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THE HEROINE OF THE NEW KNOWLEDGE 


Through the isolation of the metal radium the other day, Madame Marie Sklodovna Curie has 
the long series of triumphs which have made her name illustrious in the annals of radioactivity. 
few photographs made of her since she became a widow. 
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THE FIELD OF LABOR OF THE WORLD’S ABLEST PHYSICISTS 


The laboratory devoted to the chemistry of physics at the Sorbonne was used during the first investigations of the 
Curies into radioactivity and it has been placed at the disposal of the illustrious Madame Curie once more. 
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Professor de Bierne has assisted 
her in the work with effect and, just as in an 
electroplating vat the silver in solution is de- 
posited on spoons or forks, the two scientists 
have managed to deposit the metallic contents 
of a few drops of radium bromide solution on 
another metal, mercury, the result being an 
amalgam. When the mercury was dissipated 
by heat, the radium remained in its pure form. 

Unfortunately for the progress of radio- 
active science, the directory of the Joachimsthal 
laboratory, which is so liberally supplied 
through official patronage with pitchblende, 
has not been able to give Madame Curie the 
small quantity of salts of uranium she asked 
for that she might continue her researches. 
The circumstance occasions some wonder ip 
scientific circles. Madame Curie tried at first, 
we read in the paper from which we take these 
particulars, not for uranium, but for a loan of 
radium. “The price put upon it was terrifying 
—not that she was asked to buy, but to pay a 
premium of insurance in proportion to the 
value.” Thereupon she applied to the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction to know whether the 
French government would bear the cost of the 
insurance demanded by the Austrian govern- 
ment. It was, she thought, too high. But it 
was proposed that since she and her late hus- 
band kept none of their laboratory operations 


electricity. 


secret and worked for the whole world, the 
Foreign Office in Paris might feel justified in 
appealing to the Emperor of Austria. The 
appeal went through the French Ambassador 
in Vienna. His Majesty expressed deep in- 
terest in the scientific work of Madame Curie 
and promised that she should have the salts 
of uranium needed to complete her demonstra- 
tions. These salts contain uranium and are a 
product of pitchblende. 

As the Emperor of Austria owns the mines 
that contain the precious substance, he seemed 
master at Joachimsthal. The reality does not 
correspond with the inference. Madame Curie 
in due time received a catalog of the Joachims- 
thal chemicals with radium and uranium salts 
set down at a far higher figure than before. 
However, notwithstanding her narrow means, 
she has been able to buy an atom of the sub- 
stance so precious for her purposes. The De- 
partment of Public Instruction in France is 
building for its safe keeping a little edifice 
completely isolated from the sun. The walls 
are everywhere lined with sheets of lead. 
Were they not so, the precious atom would 
make its way through them as water flows 
from a sieve. 

Some time ago the Austrian government en- 
trusted Sir William Ramsay with about half a 
gram—one fifty-fifth of an ounce—of radium. 
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THE BACTERIOLOGY OF CHOLERA 


ANITARY experts all over the world are 
following with the profoundest con- 
cern, says the London Lancet, the ef- 
forts which the United States health 

authorities are making to prevent an invasion 
of the new world with the most dread disease 
known to man. Knowledge of a threatened 
invasion of this country by the cholera refu- 
gees of stricken Europe has been in the pos- 
session of the Washington officials, according 
to recent despatches, ever since the scourge 
became acute in Russia. There the sanitary 
organization is declared in the medical press 
abroad to be one of the worst in the world. 
Hospitals, sanitary inspection, water works 
and sewage each form separate provinces un- 
der the sway of autocratic town councillors 
who are often corrupt and incompetent, some- 
times barely literate and often at cross pur- 
poses. Such is the verdict of the medical 
press of Europe. It was from Russian sources, 
it seems, that Italy was afflicted last month, 
but it will be from the Italian source, accord- 
ing to the London Lancet, that the United 
States must suffer unless the spread of the in- 
fection be checked. In Germany the health 
boards maintained the strictest quarantine 
against Russia. 











CHOLERA IN AN INCUBATOR 


This furnace-like retort holds the bacilli of the world’s 
greatest scourge during the experiments and tests at 
quarantine in New York. 








Germany is entitled, in the opinion of the 
European students of cholera, to most credit 
for the modern equipment against the forces 
of the malady. As the result of a special mis- 
sion sent out by the German imperial govern- 
ment, the late Professor Koch established in 
India the bacteriology of cholera. He discov- 
ered, says Sir Ray Lankester, the living or- 
ganism which by its growth in man’s intestine 
causes true cholera. Unfortunately, notes Sir 
Ray in his recent paper on the subject, pre- 
pared after much laboratory study, the bac- 
teriology of the subject is still too chaotic. 
Koch, it is true, found a spiral, thread-like 
bacterium in cholera patients which readily 
breaks up into little curved segments like a 
comma (each less than one ten thousandth of 
an inch in circumference or, to be strictly ac- 
curate, in length) and which swarms, by the 
million, in the intestines of such patients. 
Koch did not get very far on the way to the 
establishment of a remedy. He did show that 
the bacterium of cholera can be cultivated in 
dilute gelatine broth and obtained in spoonfuls. 
It was, however, only with great difficulty that 
he could produce cholera in animals by admin- 
istering this pure concentrated growth of 
cholera germs to them. 


“Then a most courageous thing was done. A 
great and very acute investigator of cholera in 
Munich, Pettenkofer by name—who did not be- 
lieve that Koch’s comma-bacillus was really the 
effective germ of cholera—himself swallowed a 
whole spoonful—many millions—of the cultivated 
cholera germ. His assistants did the same—and 
none of them suffered any ill effect! Few, if 
any, of the investigators of this question gave up, 
as a consequence, their conviction that Koch’s 
bacillus was the real and active cause of cholera. 
They supposed that it must be necessary for the 
human intestine to be in a favorable condition— 
an unhealthy condition—for the Koch’s bacillus 
to multiply in it. It was by this time known that 
bacteria of all kinds are exceedingly sensitive in 
regard to the acidity or alkalinity, the oxyge- 
nation or de-oxygenation, of the fluids and or- 
ganic substances in which they can, when exactly 
suited, multiply with tremendous rapidity. Thus 
the tubercle bacillus cannot be cultivated on pure 
blood-serum; but if a trace of glycerine be added 
to the serum the tubercle bacillus grows, divides, 
multiplies like yeast in a brewing-vat. A little 
later Pettenkofer’s audacious experiment was re- 
peated by Dr. Metschnikoff in Paris. He swal- 
lowed a cultivated mass of the cholera germ on 
three successive days, and had no injurious re- 
sult. Others in his laboratory did the same, with 
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the result of only a slight intestinal disturbance. 
But of a dozen who thus put the matter to the 
proof in the Institut Pasteur, one individual ac- 
quired an attack of true Indian cholera, accom- 
panied by all the most violent symptoms, which 
very nearly caused his death. This experiment 
put an end to all discussion, and demonstrated, 
once for all, that the comma-bacillus (or spiril- 
lum) of Koch is really capable of producing 
Indian cholera, and is the actual agent of this 
disease.” 


The circumstances which determine whether 
the cholera bacillus, when it gets into the 
human intestine, will develop and cause an at- 
tack of cholera or will simply be digested or 
remain alive but inactive for a time have yet 
to be exactly ascertained, according to the in- 
vestigations of this distinguished student of 
bacteriology. Obviously, he says, 2 knowledge 
of the circumstances must be of first impor- 
tance. 


“Certain experiments show that other minute 
parasitic organisms—especially those called Sar- 
cina, which often, but by no means always, are 
abundant in the human intestine—favor the 
growth of the cholera bacillus—in fact, prepare 
the ground or soil, as we may call it, for that 
deadly organism. This has been shown experi- 
mentally by sowing cholera bacillus on plates of 
slightly acid gelatine, or jelly. It will not grow 
on this, but if at certain points on the surface 
of the jelly the Sarcina organism is planted, then 
it is found that all around the points where the 
Sarcina is growing the cholera bacillus also 
flourishes and multiplies. And it seems probable 
that, just as there are microbes which are ad- 
juvant or helpful to the cholera microbe, so 
there are others which are repressive or destruc- 
tive of it. We know that this is the case with 
regard to some other microbes—namely, that a 
microbe which will flourish abundantly on a pre- 
pared jelly if it is alone, is entirely repressed and 
arrested in its growth by the presence of one 
other ascertained kind. It is, in fact, thus that 
some of the commoner putrefactive kinds of mi- 
crobes occurring in river water are repressive of 
the typhoid bacillus, which, if it should get there, 
flourishes best in the purest water or in water 
containing no other microbe. There is some 
ground for thinking that in certain districts there 
may be microbes present which make their way 
into the human intestine, and then actually re- 
press the cholera bacillus, should it subsequently 
be taken in with food or water. It would, of 
course, be of immense importance to discover 
such a microbe, if it exist, and the inquiry is at 
the present moment proceeding in Paris.” 


A very striking and at first sight very 
astonishing fact in regard to this subject is 
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THE PRODUCTION OF CHOLERA BACTERIA IN 
sELATINE 


The microscope is employed in_ verification of the re- 
sults obtained by the cultures. The scene is New York 
and the expert is a United States official. 


that there are very large numbers and many 
varieties of microbes habitually present in the 
human digestive tract. There are so many dif- 
ferent kinds—differing altogether from one 
another in their chemical action—which are 
present in greater or in less abundance 
throughout this tract from one end to the 
other that no one is at present able to say 
even approximately how many there are nor to 
give anything like a complete account of their 
properties. The fact of their presence in the 
intestinal tract has been popularized, but it is 
seldom realized outside of expert circles how 
great an anomaly this seems to be. 


“The fact is that their isolation and study, and 
the definite determination of their properties, is 
not an easy job. Many workers are engaged on 
it, and it will be years before the matter is 
threshed out. One most curious result of these 
studies is that a person may have the cholera- 
bacillus in his intestine—not growing with any 
activity, but still alive—and yet be perfectly well 
He can, therefore, carry the cholera-bacillus from 
one locality to another and spread the disease, 
and yet be entirely devoid of suspicion, free him- 
self from disease, and certified as healthy! The 
same is true of the bacillus of typhoid fever. 
Persons who have had typhoid fever have been 
shown to retain the typhoid bacillus flourishing 
for as long as fourteen years afterwards in their 
intestine, without any ill-effects to themselves, 
and to have been the constant source of infection 
and disease to those living in the same house 
with them by spreading the bacillus. The clas- 
sical case of this is that of a woman who carried 
on a baker’s business at Strasburg.” 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERT’S REASONS FOR PRONOUN- 
CING MRS. EDDY A PARANOIAC 


HE “Case” of Mrs. Mary Baker G. 
Eddy, founder of the Christian Sci- 
ence Church, is “the case of a nerv- 
ous invalid with a highly irritable 

constitution becoming a chronic victim to de- 
lusions of persecution.” This is the matured 
conviction of the distinguished professor of 
psychology in the University of Wisconsin, 
Dr. Joseph Jastrow, who enters into the sub- 
ject somewhat minutely in Hampton’s Maga- 
zine. The text books on insanity, he affirms, 
give many cases of the remarkable persecutions 
to which such victims have regarded them- 
selves as subjected. They are poisoned, 
drugged, threatened by voices through the 
walls or telephone. They see secret enemies 
in visitors and find hidden meanings in letters. 
A common form of the delusion makes its 
source mystic. The evil comes by thought 
waves, by brain vibrations and by magnetism. 
The evil designs are ascribed to definite per- 
sonal enemies. The form of the persecution 
and the selection of the enemies are shaped by 
circumstances. The personal history of Mrs. 
Eddy places what Dr. Jastrow calls her delu- 
sion of. “malicious animal magnetism” plainly 
in the same order of cases. The noted psy- 
chologist proceeds: 


“How the delusion might have developed if it 
had remained purely personal and had not been 
attached to a system of belief, it is impossible 
to determine. It is clear that her system was 
shaped to admit and express the delusional 
symptoms. It is clearer still that the tyranny 
of the delusions affected the doctrines, but af- 
fected yet more Mrs. Eddy’s attitude to her 
followers and all the personal details of: her 
administration. 

“Her feeling of helplessness and her depend- 
ence upon others were directed by this delusional 
fear. She always needed a buffer against Mali- 
cious Animal Magnetism. When she wished to 
write and found it slow and unprogressive, she 
appealed to her students: ‘Direct your thoughts 
and everybody else’s that you can away from 
me; don’t talk of me.’ ‘Those who call on me 
mentally in suffering are in belief killing me.’ 

“It is told that at the time of her indignation 
against Spofford, Mrs. Eddy induced twelve of 
her disciples to arrange a continuous mental ses-} 
sion of twenty-four hours, each student holding 
his thought for two hours, willing the downfall 
of Spofford. Her son, Dr. Foster (whom she, 
adopted when the latter was forty-one years old), 
served as a shield to offset the adverse treatment 
of the enemy; when he was dismissed, others 


served to conduct the evil forces away from 
Mrs. Eddy by vigorous counter statements. 

“It is plain that such actions and beliefs as 
were exhibited by Mrs. Eddy would be set down 
as those of an abnormal, neurotic, unbalanced 
person, if the symptoms were described as those 
of an unknown person. The notoriety of the 
patient should not in the least affect the diag- 
nosis; tho so conspicuous a career necessarily 
and deeply modified the evolution of the case as 
a whole. The reactions to a personal experience, 
as vitiated by an unfortunate temperament, con- 
stitute the most significant exhibit in the origin 
and status of Malicious Animal Magnetism. The 
‘Animal Magnetism’ is an accidental reference 
due to circumstance, as we have seen, and as a 
name almost meaningless. It represents the 
formulation of her delusion. The ‘maliciousness’ 
is a personal reference, and is an essential trait 
in delusions of persecution.” 


There is nothing, proceeds Dr. Jastrow, that 
seems to inspire awe as much as a name. But 
we should overcome our fear of names, as of 
incantations. Technical names are matters of 
definition. Paranoia is a term to be defined. 
It is polite Greek and we may define it as 
marked and limited or one-sided eccentricity. 
Its slang equivalent is being a little “off,” 
“cranky.” Many paranoiacs are markedly in- 
sane. Most are in the borderland and may, ex- 
cept in certain relations, lead outwardly re- 
sponsible lives. 

Nevertheless, the paranoiacs are the most 
elusive, the most individual, the most developed 
of that great borderland where dwell and 
labor the eccentric and the ill balanced. Mrs. 
Eddy’s is the rare but not unique case of a 
religious paranoiac with a following. 

“Paranoiacs,” says one authority, “form the 
aristocracy of asylums. Indeed, the majority 
of them have little difficulty in avoiding con- 
finement in them.” Mrs. Eddy, according to 
Dr. Jastrow, deserves a high place in this 
aristocracy. It should be understood that for 
the purposes of this analysis the word paranoia 
indicates the direction of a mental and tem- 
peramental abnormality rather than a diag- 
nosis of a marked disease. It should not carry 
with it the ordinary severe implication of the 
term insanity. Many of the greatest artists of 
the Italian school were paranoiacs, and it is 
scarcely too much to say that some forms of in- 
sanity promote the efficiency of the victim. Pe- 
trarch was a paranoiac. The same charge was 
attempted against the founder of Christianity. 
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SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY §21 


THE LATEST ATTEMPT TO SETTLE THE MOST HOTLY 
DISPUTED POINT IN GEOLOGY 


Agassiz announced to an astonished 

world his discovery of a past period of 

great cold and tremendous ice deposits 
on the globe. From that day to this the cause 
of the great ice-age has been the mystery of 
geology. The riddle has seemed impossible of 
solution. “The cause of the glacial climate,” 
to quote a Smithsonian Institution report of 
fully ten years ago, “is one of the most inter- 
esting and yet one of the obscurest, and there- 
fore one of the most hotly disputed, points in 
geology. Indeed, the subject has entered into 
the region of almost profitless discussion. We 
must wait for further light and for another 
century.” The failure of the astronomical 
theory of the cosmos to afford a solution of the 
problem of the Ice Age, wrote the illustrious 
Geike some years ago, “leaves geology once 
more face to face with one of the most per- 
plexing questions with which it has to deal.” 

At last an indefatigable student of geology 
who has contributed much regarding his spe- 
cialty to The Scientific American and other 
kindred periodicals, William Thomasson, ven- 
tures, in a fresh study of the whole subject,* 
upon a hypothesis co-ordinating recent devel- 
opments in seismology, oceanography and the 
exploration of the upper air. Stated succinct- 
ly and without preliminary explanation, the 
Thomasson hypothesis is that the cold essen- 
tial to the duration of the great Ice Age was 
derived from the high aerial altitudes—almost 
the cold of interstellar space. This degree of 
cold was brought to the earth by the sprayed 
waters and steam thrown aloft through vol- 
canic activity. This volcanic activity resulted 
from an inconceivably energetic seismic con- 
vulsion of which the earth shows traces every- 
where. The melting forces that ended the Ice 
Age came from the immense moving pressure 
of the glaciers themselves, from the sun heat 
which local conditions made intense, from a 
greater proportion of carbonic acid gas then 
in the atmosphere and from down-pouring, 
warm salt water rains from the continuing 
volcanic activity. 

To take up the propositions which, in their 
sequence, lead this student of the subject to 
his conclusion. To begin with, the thickness 
of the ice blanket which in recent geological 
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* THe Gractat PERIOD AND THE Detuce. By William 


Thomasson. Chicago: Aragain Publishing Co. 


time covered all of northern Europe and all 
the northern United States was perhaps fifty 
miles. This estimate contradicts that of Dana 
strikingly, for he put it at about fifteen hun- 
dred feet. 


“Now if we will leave the apparently solid and 
undisturbed land and ocean beds alone, and re- 
move the more movable waters of the oceans, to 
the depths indicated, and pile them upon the 
glaciated area in the form of ice and snow, then 
we would have, again, a glacial period such as 
formerly existed. And knowing the area of the 
oceans, if we could discover the depths to which 
the waters were removed, then we could very 
accurately estimate the amount of ice and snow 
on the glaciated area. And knowing the area 
covered by the glacial deposits, we could very 
accurately estimate the average height to which 
it would be covered by the ice and snow. And 
from this we could judge what the probable 
maximum height of the glaciers would be. 

“The area of the world’s oceans is 143,259,300 
square miles. If its waters to a depth of 7,004 
feet were abstracted and piled as ice and snow 
upon the 6,000,000 square miles of Europe and 
America that were glaciated, it would have an 
average height of 31.66 miles. And giving it a 
probable slope, its center of glaciation would be 
over 50 miles high. This is what is indicated by 
our modern deep-sea soundings. 

“Modern deep-sea soundings, all about the con- 
tinental shelf of the North Atlantic from the 
Caribbean Sea on the west to a point south of the 
Congo River in Africa, show that the bottom of 
the Atlantic is eroded and channeled to a depth 
of about 9,000 feet, nearly two miles. On the 
California coast submarine valleys have been 
traced to a depth of 3,500 feet. These submerged 
channels are cut through the latest tertiary form- 
ations, proving them to be, geologically, very 
recent creations. In magnitude and depth some 
of them nearly equal the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado River in Arizona. The indications are, 
too, that these erosions were of quick formation, 
for they are steep and rugged in their form, with 
narrow V-shaped valleys. Usually they are the 
extensions of the river courses that we find on 
the lands, that formerly carried the continental 
drainage across the present under-water ‘conti- 
nental shelves,’ as they are termed. But some of 
them, on the other hand, are entirely submarine, 
their very sources, so to speak, being located 
under the present ocean level. These sub-marine 
valleys, everyone admits, could never have been 
eroded in the bottom of an ocean—for at a few 
fathoms deep there is absolute calm, tho a hurri- 
cane may be sweeping the surface. They must 
therefore have been made by running water, at a 
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time when the eroded lands were above the water 
level.” 


The modern deep-sea soundings bring out 
another detail of the ocean’s bed to which the 
Thomasson hypothesis attaches prime im- 
portance. There exist beneath ocean depths 
traces of a vast continent which evidently dis- 
appeared through a cataclysm in the prehis- 
toric period. This continent is recorded in 
human tradition by Plato under the name of 
Atlantis. Plato derived the tradition from 
Solon, who in turn got it from the priesthood 
of ancient Egypt: 


“Among other ‘things, they told Solon there 
had been many floods in the past, instead of one. 
And then they told him that 9,000 years previous 
to that time there had been a great island in the 
Atlantic Ocean, opposite the Strait of Gibraltar, 
called Atlantis; that it was larger than Asia 
Minor and Libya (Northern Africa); in fact, a 
great continental island, about as large as all of 
the United States east of the Mississippi River; 
that it had been inhabited by a civilized and won- 
drous people; that they had swarmed up out of 
the Atlantic and had conquered all of Mediter- 
ranean Europe to and including Italy and all of 
Northern Africa to Egypt; that finally they were 
conquered by the ancient Athenians; that the 
conquerors were then swallowed up in a tre- 
mendous earthquake and the whole island of At- 
lantis was then destroyed, as they supposed, by 
an earthquake, and sunk into the ocean, the seas 
thereabouts being thereafter so filled with the 
mud of the destroyed island that they had never 
since been navigable—so the priests said—show- 
ing their tale was then (600 B. C.) one of very 
ancient construction—for in Solon’s time and in 
Plato’s time the Atlantic was unquestionably 
navigable and had been for several thousand 
years. There had been a time, however, as the 
priests related, when probably it was not nav- 
igable.” 


Granting the existence of the continent 
Atlantis—a concession made by some of the 
most eminent of the world’s geologists—the 
question of its destruction arises. What occa- 
sioned a catastrophe which swept out of exist- 
ence not only a vast continent but also a civili- 
zation well advanced, even if not, as the tra- 
ditions of antiquity imply, superior to our 
own? In answer to this question the Thomas- 
son hypothesis turns for the moment from 
oceanography to astronomy: 


“Professor Newton tells us that in every 
twenty-four hours as many as 15,000,000 meteors 
or shooting stars, visible and invisible to the 
naked eye, fall into the earth’s atmosphere from 
outer space. At recurrent periods there are 
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great star-showers. There was a very noted oi 
in 1833, witnessed in North America, in which 
the falling stars were so numercus as to be likened 
to the flakes of a snow storm. It must have been 
a wonderful sight, and, to many superstitious mor- 
tals, a truly terrifying one. The most observing 
of the witnesses on that occasion noted the fact 
that all the so-called falling stars appeared to 
radiate from a single point in the heavens. Since 
then, this fact has been noted of all star-showers, 
And the explanation is that the phenomenon is 
caused by the earth’s passage through the track 
and mass of some disintegrated comet or plane- 
tary body that forms a bunch of asteroidal bodies 
or particles flying together; that is, in proximity 
to each other, and having a regular orbit about 
the sun. Thus at regular intervals, for a long 
time at least, until they are attracted to our 
earth or are otherwise dissipated into space, the 
earth will brush through them and thus give us 
predictable, recurrent star-showers. 

“About 11,500 years ago, as the figures have 
been handed down to us by the Egyptian priests, 
figures approximately confirmed by modern geo- 
logical estimates (independently made and with- 
out thought of any connection between the two 
events), at one of the expected recurrent periods 
of the falling stars, when probably the Pleiades 
were at their midnight culmination, a_ star- 
shower came from their direction, and among, or 
probably preceding the multitude of smaller stars, 
there came a great one, a meteoric body that 
might have been 100 to 300 miles or more in di- 
ameter. It struck and shattered Atlantis. It 
passed through the lithosphere into the white-hot 
interior of the globe. There, suddenly stopped, 
as a physical consequence, its momentum was 
converted into tremendous heat and terrific ex- 
pansive force—far more violent than dynamite 
or any explosive substance that we know any- 
thing about. Under the unrealizable internal 
pressure, thus suddenly created, all the weak 
places on the globe gave way; the earth was fairly 
shattered in places and all the great mountain 
chains were either then formed or greatly en- 
larged or uplifted. In the Himalayas, late ter- 
tiary formations were raised to an altitude of 
20,000 feet, and in the Alps, 10,000 feet. Earth- 
quakes occurred all over the earth, terrible ones. 
Our North American Indians tell how the ground 
rolled like the billows of the ocean and how they 
fled in terror. It was, probably, one of these 
earthquakes that swallowed up the victorious 
Athenian army after its conquest of the Atlan- 
teans. Revelation tells how a great star fell from 
heaven, the size of a great mountain, burning like 
a lamp, how it opened up the bottomless pit, 
whence a great smoke arose, as from a great fur- 
nace, darkening the atmosphere and blotting out 
the sun, the moon and the stars. In our Western 
States, in Greenland and in India, there are great 
basaltic overflows that probably occurred at this 
time. The Chaldeans tell how the spirits of the 
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earth lifted up their torches, indicating volcanic 
activity; and a Mexican tradition says the red 
rocks came up out of the ground, the red-hot, 
molten rocks, undoubtedly, of the earth’s interior.” 


From the great vent hole of the shattered 
island of Atlantis, probably a thousand miles 
in circumference, volcanic fire, dust and smoke 
and lava must have shot forth, storming the 
high heavens—a volcanic activity such as be- 
fore or since no human being has ever dreamed 
of or witnessed, compared with which the 
great explosion that blew off the whole top of 
the volcano Krakatoa was as nothing. Thirty 
to fifty miles would not be an excessive esti- 
mate of its height. It would spread like a 
fountain in every direction from its center of 
propulsion. The great island, as one tradition 
says, rose and fell, rose and fell again, leaped 
twice from its foundations and collapsed into 
the bosom of the deep, carrying millions of 
human beings into annihilation. 

Into this white, hot center of the world, 
through the great submarine crater at Atlantis, 
the oceans must have poured ten thousand 
Niagaras, to be expanded instantly into high 
pressure steam or possibly resolved in part by 
the terrific heat into the elements of oxygen 
and hydrogen, to be hurled forth, to again 
unite in the higher atmosphere, exploding and 
reverberating in mighty thunders. 


“The dust, smoke and steam or sprayed waters 
of the oceans, forced to the altitude of 30 to 50 
miles, into the nearly absolute cold of interstellar 
space, must have radiated so much of their heat 
that all moisture that fell in far northern lati- 
tudes would fall as tremendous snows, consoli- 
dating from their own weight and pressure into 
the great ice fields of the Glacial Period—the 
same as now the snows in Alaska, falling on her 
mountain tops, form the hardest, most beautiful 
ice, of her justly famous glaciers. What fell in 
the tropics and semi-tropics fell as the deluging 
rains told of in the Bible and in many traditions. 
They are geologically indicated by the great wash 
deposits of the pampas of South America and 
other localities. 

“And now turn your attention again to the 
great volcano at Atlantis. It has swallowed up 
the ocean’s waters to a depth of several thousand 
feet. It has filled the earth’s atmosphere with 
moisture and volcanic smoke, varying with the 
locality from a London fog to Egyptian darkness.” 


Most of this fog and volcanic darkness 
would float westward to inflict America. The 


“rule of Krakatoa,” as it is called, seems to 
In order to comprehend 


establish so much. 
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this “rule of Krakatoa” we must recall that in 
very modern times—in 1883—there occurred 
a tremendous catastrophe in the Sunda Strait 
of the Indian Ocean, between ‘he islands of 
Sumatra and Java. In the year mentioned, 
the volcano called Krakatoa renewed its activ- 
ity. This volcano is upon a little uninhabited 
island and had been supposed extinct. It filled 
the adjacent seas with its smoke and ashes 
until at noon there was the darkness of mid- 
night. 


“Then on the 27th day of August, this agitated 
mountain blew off its entire top, with the most 
tremendous roar and explosion of which we have 
any historic record. Sir Robert Ball, the eminent 
English astronomer, beautifully and graphically 
describes this catastrophe in his very interesting 
book, ‘The Earth’s Beginning.’ He says the ex- 
plosion threw the dust and smoke over 20 miles 
high into the upper strata of the atmosphere and, 
for the first time, revealed to us its condition. 
This is twice as high as any balloon has ever 
soared; and we never before had any opportunity 
to learn about atmospheric conditions at so great 
an altitude. 

“Sir Robert tells us that this dust cloud dis- 
closed or proved the existence of a constant and 
tremendous wind storm, at that height above the 
earth, a wind storm that is ever driving towards 
the westward, with a velocity as great as or 
greater than the hurricane which leveled so large 
a portion of Calcutta and killed so many of its 
inhabitants. He says this dust cloud from Kra- 
katoa was thus raced entirely around the world 
in 13 days. 

“In my opinion, this is a misinterpretation. It 
seems to me that the encircling of the earth by 
this dust was due to the decreased influence of 
gravity at that great height, acting on the attenu- 
ated particles composing the dust cloud, and that, 
as the earth revolved to the eastward, this matter 
lagged behind, apparently blowing to the west- 
ward at the rate of about 80 miles an hour. 

“But whether there is a continuous hurricane 
blowing to the westward 20 miles above the earth, 
or whether the earth would revolve away from a 
dust cloud at that height, the fact remains that 
the dust at Krakatoa, in effect, traveled to the 
west.” 


The rule of Krakatoa, then, indicates that 
the smoke and dust of the cataclysm of At- 
lantis traveled to the west. Hence, in Amer- 
ica, as the geologic record shows, most of the 
moisture of this smoke fog fell. It here cov- 
ered twice the area that it did in Europe and 
in cubic contents it was probably twice or four 
or ten times as great. As might be expected, 
we have in America the largest number and 
the most startling traditions of an age of dark- 
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ness, formed by this smoke cloud that traveled 
mostly to the westward. One tribe of Indians 
tells the tragic story of a terrible journey 
they made in this darkness for a period of 
years. Thus we note the concordance of the 
evidence, geological, physical, astronomical 
and traditional. 


“So great became the deposits of ice and snow 
on Northern Europe and America (with its cen- 
ter of gravity probably about 70 or 80 degrees 
west longitude from Greenwich, latitude 50 de- 
grees north), that the centrifugal motion caused 
the great earth to topple. America was thrown, 
probably 15 to 20 degrees, into a semi-tropical 
position; and China, on the opposite hemisphere, 
was tilted into an arctic climate. The Chinese 
have a wonderful tradition that, properly inter- 
preted, tells of this sudden, flying leap to the 
Arctic; and then, as the glaciers were gradually 
melted, of their slower return to their present 
and more genial climate of to-day. It is the 
story of The Ten Stems, or ages. And the 
Chinese tell it as simple children of nature would, 
describing its effects, not knowing its cause, and 
not even knowing they had made the journey. 
And the story, as they tell it, is in such scientific 
order and describes the phenomena so accurately 
and in such a way that it amounts to a demonstra- 
tion of its own verity—for no ancient people, 
Chinese or Aryan, Greek or Egyptian, were ever 
scientific in their ideas of guessing. We are 
therefore convinced that we have here the direct 
testimony of human beings that tells us the earth 
toppled and then, gradually, returned to its pres- 
ent position; the true human story of events now 
11,500 years old.” 


Tradition is not, of course, scientific evi- 
dence, but its support need not be refused 
when it tallies with geological, astronomical 
and physical facts. From this standpoint, the 
Biblical tradition of the flood derives a fresh 
importance. This tradition is in harmony 
with the traditions of the Aztecs, the Chinese, 
the Incas and the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
It would be irrational to reject it because it 
seems incredible when so much that is scien- 
tifically established—including the Ice Age it- 
self—contradicts experience and even the na- 
ture of things. In terms of geology, the Bibli- 
cal flood is thus restated according to the 
Thomasson hypothesis: 


“The sign from heaven was the great flashing 
meteor, supposed to be indicative of the displeas- 
ure of the gods. Immediately the volcanic activ- 
ity at Atlantis ensued with the tremendous, con- 
tinuous expulsion of volcanic smoke, ashes, steam 
and sprayed oceanic water. It formed a great 
black plume or storm-cloud that was forced -in 
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Majes- 
tically terrifying, it rolled over the earth, but, 
according to the law of Krakatoa, the greater 


every direction from the volcanic center. 


part of it went toward America. That which 
rolled easterly reached Babylonia in seven days 
and probably continued into India. There is a 
Hindu tradition that tells of drops of water as 
large as the head of the bull. Were they actual 
drops of water, such as might accompany a del- 


uge, or were they great masses of snow, or waiter J 


and snow, that afterwards melted, and were thus 
referred to as drops of water? 

“Tf it took this storm-cloud seven days to reach 
Mesopotamia, and there were then forty days and 
forty nights of rain before the waters of the flood 
reached their culmination, it would follow that in 
forty-seven days after the impact of the meteor 
the earth toppled. But the earth did not topple 
until the glaciers had accumulated in magnitude 
sufficient to overcome the balancing power of the 
Equatorial Protuberance.” 


The equatorial protuberance is due to the 
very familiar but much neglected fact that the 
earth is flattened at the poles, forming an 
oblate spheroid. It is sometimes likened to 
the form of an orange; but the tremendous 
geological importance of the circumstance sel- 
dom receives adequate attention. It is the 
great fact about the earth, geologically: 


“The Equator is 13 miles farther from the cen- 
ter of the earth than either pole. For this reason 
it has been said that the Mississippi River ‘flows 
up hill, its mouth being two miles higher than 
its source. The water flows southward because 
of the centrifugal motion of the earth in its -daily 
rotation. For this reason the ocean’s waters at 
the Equator are thirteen miles higher, or farther 
from the center of the earth, than they are at the 
poles; maintained so solely by the centrifugal 
motion of the earth. From this high equatorial 
position they sink both ways, north and south, 
gradually growing less far from the center of the 
earth. 

“Tf the earth were to cease revolving on its axis 
there would be a great rush of water northward 
and southward from the Equator, creating great 
tidel waves, miles high... . 

“But the earth never ceased to rotate, and 
probably never will. But when it toppled, as we 
have related, it changed its position relative to 
the plane of its rotary motion.” 


The earth “toppled,” as has been observed, 
when the glaciers had accumulated a magni- 
tude sufficient to overcome the balancing 
power of the equatorial protuberance. It fol- 
lows that in forty-seven days, as noted, after 
the impact the glacial deposits in Europe and 
America had been sufficiently developed to 
topple the great earth. 
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WILL ROMAN CATHOLICISM EVER CONQUER 
NORTH AMERICA? 


HESE are the days when Roman Ca- 
tholicism in America is at high tide. 

On every side are to be seen evi- 

dences of its increasing strength. 

The recent Eucharistic Congress in Montreal 
is said to have presented some of the most im- 
pressive scenes ever witnessed in connection 
with the religious ceremonials of any church. 
A correspondent of the London Daily News, 
after viewing the procession of the Catholic 
hosts, characterized Montreal as “the great 
Catholic city in the British Empire,” “the 
Rome of America.” No less impressive, in a 
somewhat different way, have been the cere- 
monials attending the recent consecration of 
Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. This 
vast edifice, by far the largest both in seating 
capacity and area on this continent, has taken 
half a century to build, and has cost $4,000,000. 
Its consecration marks a red-letter day in 
American Catholicism. New York is now the 








strongest Catholic city in the world, and the 
United States has become the fourth Catholic 
power, being surpassed only by France, Aus- 
tria and Italy. No wonder that Cardinal Vin- 
cenzo Vanutelli, now in this country as the 
personal representative of Pope Pius X.., 
tells us: 

“The Holy Father is coming more and more to 
regard your wonderful United States as the fa- 
vorite daughter of the Church. Catholicism has 
here made more wonderful strides than anywhere 
else in the world. 

“Your bishops, priests and teachers have built 
up a magnificent Church organization. Under 
your Government of freedom and personal lib- 
erty the Church and its individuals have pros- 
pered splendidly. Your country is amazing to a 
stranger; but no less amazing is its Catholicism.” 

Roman Catholicism was not always such a 
power in America. It owes its influence in 
large part to heavy immigration from Cath- 
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and a host of Roman Catholic 
St. Patrick’s 


Three cardinals 
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prelates participated in the recent consecration ceremonies at 
Cathedral. 


CATHEDRAL 








A ROMAN 


Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli, the 


CATHOLIC GIANT 

1 anni Papal Legate, meas- 
ures six feet four. His visit to America is felt to have 
given considerable impetus to Roman Catholicism on this 
contineat. 


olic countries. Poles fleeing from the Parti- 
tion, Irishmen fleeing from British oppression, 
South Germans, Italians, Slavs, have all 


helped to swell the Roman Catholic army. 
And as the tide of Roman Catholic strength 
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rises higher and higher, the question inevitably 
presents itself: Will the Roman Catholic 
Church ever control this country ? 

Mr. Thomas E. Watson, in a series of bitter 
articles directed against Roman Catholicism, 
seems inclined to answer the question in the 
affirmative. “In the United States,” he says, 
“Roman Catholicism is sweeping all before it. 
Fourteen millions of our people profess its 
creed.” He continues (in Watson’s Magazine): 


“Not many weeks since, an American Roman 
Catholic bishop declared that his church meant 
to capture the presidency. It is already the 
power behind the throne. Cardinal Gibbons was a 
potentate whom Cleveland dared not offend; and 
Roosevelt has been notoriously controlled in vari- 
ous instances by the same insidious, irresistible 
influence. . . 

“While we Protestants are reaching out after 
Cuba, Jamaica and South America, Rome is con- 
quering North America! We are annually losing 
to her in the United States enormously more than 
we take from her in all the other Roman Cath- 
olic countries put together. 

“Why not let Italy remain Roman Catholic, and 
Cuba remain Roman Catholic, and South America 
remain Roman Catholic, until we have called 
home all our workers, concentrated all of our 
energies, and put Roman Catholicism to rout in 
our native land?” 


Another alarmist view is quoted, or mis- 
quoted, by the daily press from a recent ad- 
dress by Bishop Walter Sellew before the Pitts- 
burg Conference of Free Methodists, to the fol- 
lowing effect: 


“My heart is greatly grieved at spiritual condi- 
tions as they exist generally in the world. I am 
not at all optimistic. I have tried to be, but | 
cannot be. The spirit of Protestantism in the 
United States is in decay. At the Catholic Ev- 
charistic Conference of the world held recently 
in Montreal 300,000 persons slept out of doors. 
Protestantism is dying out and will soon be a 
thing of the past.* 

“At the World’s Missionary Convention held 
at Edinburgh one prominent man said that in ten 
vears from now delegates from the Catholic 
Church would have seats in our missionary con- 
ventions and would be welcome. No one had 
backbone enough to oppose the idea except a few 
who weakly inserted ‘noes.’” 


Such utterances as these are naturally wel- 
comed by Roman Catholics as a confirmation 
of what they themselves have been saying for 
some time. Father Bernard Vaughan, who 
came to America to attend the Catholic cere- 


* Bishop Sellew denies that this sentiment is his owt. 
He was quoting, he says, from a Catholic speaker in 
Montreal. 
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monies in Montreal and New York, preached 
anotable sermon the other day in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, in which he took as his text the 
warning of Bishop Sellew. “I never ven- 
tured,” he remarked, “to say as much as this 
Protestant Bishop has said. With some hesi- 
tancy I have suggested that a little life was 
needed; and he comes forth and proclaims 
from the housetop that the religion of which 
he is Bishop is dying after three hundred 
years of senile decay.” Then he said: 


“The Church, like Christ, unchanged and un- 
changeable in personal identity, is yet ever grow- 
ing, ever expanding in the sphere of her material 
activities and energy. You yourselves are wit- 
nesses Of the matchless, the miraculous growth 
and output of the Church. Take New York. 
Only 200 years ago—200 members of Christ’s 
Church, one priest, and one poor little chapel— 
on whose ground I stood and prayed last night; 
and to-day an Archbishop, with two auxiliary 
Bishops, 2,800 priests, 3,000 churches and chap- 
els, something like 600 or 700 schools, and a 
population growing to the limit of 4,000,000o— 
in the original limits of one priest’s entire dis- 
trict. 

“Try to restrain the growth of the Church. 
You may do it when you have held up the falls 
of Niagara; when, with an extinguisher, you have 
quenched the forest fire; when, my brethren, with 
a little shovel you have flung back the mountain 
avalanch. She goes on forever and ever, with 
the charmed life, not of the fabulous talisman, 
but of the glowing promise of her founder. Not 
even the gates of hell can prevail against her. 

“Is there any Bishop who would dare to say 
what that Bishop has said of Protestantism— 
that the Catholic Church is dying and waiting for 
her funeral oration? She is the vital, the vital- 
izing force of the States.” 


Father Vaughan’s utterance has been in 
its turn debated in Protestant circles, and the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Association, of New 
York, has passed the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That this association repudiates the 
statement quoted by the Rev. Father Vaughan in 
this city, to the effect that Protestantism in 
America is dying, and combats his assertion that 
Catholicism is the only hope of the American 
Republic. 

“In an hour when we desire the fullest cor- 
diality of Catholics and Protestants toward each 
other, we would merely mention Father Vaug- 
han’s utter unfamiliarity with American con- 
ditions—being a foreigner and having arrived 
here but two days ago—and we would cite as 
samples of Roman Catholic influence in elevat- 
ing countries where that Church has long had 
absolute domination, the conditions in Spain and 
France, and South American nations, and in 
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THE CENTER OF BORAT SSTMOLEC POWER IN 
AMERICA 


St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, has taken half a 
century to build, and has cost $4,000,000. Its formal 
consecration at the beginning of October is regarded as 
marking an epoch in the history of Roman Catholicism in 
America. 


Italy, until Mazzini and Victor Emmanuel se- 
cured civil liberty and ushered in the modern 
and better Italy by fighting and triumphing over 
the Papal power. 

“Our nation was born a Protestant nation, 
several of the original thirteen colonies being 
exclusively Protestant, and has attained its pres- 
ent high place as a Protestant nation, and until 
the Roman Church can cite some nation that has 
arisen under Catholicism as rapidly and gloriously 
a. ours, Father Vaughan’s pronunciamento needs 
no refutation.” 


The most powerful reply to Father Vaughan 
has been that of the Rev. Dr. Charles F. 
Aked, the well known Baptist preacher of 
New York. So far from conceding that Ro- 
man Catholicism is a conquering power in 
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America, he contends that it is not even hold- 
ing its own. Ina recent sermon, he declared: 


“Very little effort is needed to prick this 
big bubble of Roman Catholic success in the 
United States. Here is the sober declaration 
not of a Protestant critic, but of the United 
States Government, through its official census 
report: 

“In view of the great volume of immigration 
to this country since 1820, the increase of 93.5 
per cent. for the Roman Catholic Church does 
not seem to be greater than would naturally be 
expected.’ 

“It is computed that since 1890 this country 
has received 25,000,000 of immigrants, and that 
of those possibly 15,000,000—certainly more than 
12,000,000-—were Roman Catholics. It is doubt- 
ful if we have 1,500,000 of Roman Catholics of 
American descent. The Roman Catholic Church 
ministers in the main to a class of people who 
are the most prolific in this country, among 
whom the birthrate is immensely higher than in 
some other sections of the community. Yet not- 
withstanding this high birthrate the Roman 
Catholic Church cannot keep pace with the addi- 
tion by immigration alone. It has utterly failed 
to hold its own people; much more completely 
has it failed to hold the children of its own 
families.” 


The facts of history, Dr. Aked went on to 
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say, do not support Father Vaughan’s conten. 


tion that the greatness of a nation depends 
upon the wealth, loyalty and service of its 
Catholic population. 


“The facts of history attest such things as 
these: The priest has been a curse in even 
country in which the priest has enjoyed special 
privilege and power. Rome is the most relent. 
less foe of freedom and democracy the world 
has ever seen. Rome is a spiritual tyranny. It 
secures a lordship over the conscience and it 
degrades the intellect while enslaving it. It 
weakens the sense of personal responsibility, 
and in this way, so far from contributing to the 
prosperity and greatness of a nation, it does 
injury to the commonwealth by reducing individ- 
ual initiative, self-reliance and will. ... 

“The American. people have established and 
maintained, under circumstances of stress and 
strain and unheard-of difficulties bequeathed by 
nations of the Old World, a stable Government, 
and wherever our flag is flying is the home of 
freedom. This is our inheritance from the men 
whom Rome would have strangled or roasted 
alive. Kings and priests, said the Quaker poet, 
to liberty and God are false in turn. We are 
proud of the Protestant blood that is in our 
veins and the Protestant spirit which moves 
within us. Plymouth Rock stands for more in 
the life of this Nation than the Roman Catholic 
Church.” 





THE “LEVEL PLAN” 


FOR CHURCH UNION PROPOSED 


BY THE BISHOP OF ARKANSAS 


OMETHING of a sensation was caused 
at the recent Protestant Episcopal Con- 
vention in Cincinnati by a protest of 
one of the delegates against the dis- 

tribution in the hall of the House of Deputies 
of a controversial pamphlet. He moved that it 
be removed from the hall, and his protest was 
supported by the presiding officer of the con- 
vention. The title of the offending booklet 
was “Replies to Drs. Gore, Moberly and Hall 
on the Christian Ministry.” Its author is the 
Right Rev. William M. Brown, of Little Rock, 
Bishop of Arkansas. It turned out to be a 
chapter from the Bishop’s larger work, “The 
Level Plan for Church Union.”* 

Bishop Brown is one of the most “advanced” 
members of his communion. He believes that 
the problem of church unity is the great reli- 
gious problem of the day, and that his own 
church ought to take the lead in overtures 





By William 
New 


*Tue Lever PLan For CuurcH UNION. 
Montgomery Brown, D.D., Bishop of Arkansas. 
York: Thomas Whittaker. 


looking toward unity. But he also believes 
that, in making such overtures, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church should abandon all claims to 
superiority over other churches. He attacks 
the Sacerdotal theory of “Apostolic Succes- 
sion” held by so many eminent churchmen and 
defended by Bishop Gore, of Birmingham, 
England; by the Rev. Dr. R. C. Moberly, some- 
time Professor of Pastoral Theology at the 
University of Oxford; and by the Bishop of 
Vermont, Dr. Hall. He tries to show that 
“the coming together of the churches, upon 
which the universal extension and full develop- 
ment of Christianity is dependent, cannot be 
brought about upon any except the exactly 
level ground of. pure Republicanism.” 

There are two theories concerning the origin 
and authority of the Christian ministry, in 
Bishop Brown’s eyes. They are the Sacer- 
dotal or Priestly and the Republican or Protes- 
tant. According to the Sacerdotal theory, a 
true Christian ministry is dependent upon the 
transmission of authority and power by an un- 
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broken series of ordinations from Jesus Christ 
through the original eleven faithful apostles, or 
from St. Paul. “So important does this doc- 
trine,’” Bishop Brown remarks, “appear to the 
representatives of this school that, in order to 
establish it, they have tried, some think with 
success, to trace our Anglican Episcopate back, 
by tactual succession, link by link, to Augus- 
tinc of Canterbury, and from him to St. John 
or to St. Peter.” According to the Republican 
or ?rotestant theory, which Bishop Brown sup- 
ports, the efficiency of the Christian ministry 
resides in the spiritual power of the individual. 
As he puts it: 


“T have come firmly to believe that there are 
reai_ prophets, inspired prophets, who are not 
Christians in the ordinary sense of the word; 
and that there are real Christian prophets, in- 
spired prophets, in ministries which have never 
had any connection with the Historic Episcopate, 
or which have broken off that connection; and 
that there are real prophets, inspired prophets, 
among Christian laymen and laywomen who have 


never occupied a pulpit, and whose congregation 


is limited to a Sunday School class. 

“The conviction grows upon me that prophetic 
inspiration is not the rare, official, limited, little 
thing that some among us would make it out to be. 
It is like the wind that bloweth where it listeth, 
and it is quite as likely to illuminate the mind of 
a humble mother while teaching her inattentive 


‘child the catechism as that of an illustrious Pope 


in his ex-cathedra utterances to a waiting world.” 


In one of the most searching inquiries of his 
book, Bishop Brown endeavors to prove that 
the early Christian churches, so far from being 
“Episcopates” established by St. Peter, or St. 
John, or St. Paul, as is often claimed, were 
loosely organized “Presbyterates,” in which 
the Elders had the chief voice. The creation of 
Bishoprics, he contends, was a later develop- 
ment. “Respecting the tradition of the estab- 
lishment of a succession of monarchial Bish- 
ops at Rome by St. Peter through Clement,” 
he says, “I assert most emphatically and un- 
qualifiedly that historical criticism has shown 
it to be utterly baseless. The monarchial 
Episcopate was not founded at Rome until 
long after the death of St. Peter; and, when 
it did come into being, its first representatives 
were ordained by local Elders who were really 
Laymen, not by men who were Apostles by 
reason of the laying on of hands in an un- 
broken series of ordinations.” 

For support of this reading of ecclesiastical 
history Bishop Brown turns to such weighty 
authorities as the late Bishop Lightfoot, of 
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Durham; Prof. Adolf Harnack, of Berlin; and 
Auguste Sabatier, the late Dean of the Protes- 
tant Faculty of Theology in the University of 
Paris. He declares: 


“Historical criticism has shown that the Mes- 
sianic conception, quite contrary to what Bishops 
Hall and Gore would have us believe, was not 
at all Priestly or Sacerdotal in character. It was, 
in fact, a civil rather than a religious conception, 
more in line with the idea of royalty than priest- 
hood. The first followers of Jesus as the Mes- 
siah thought of Him as an Over King not as a 
High Priest. The High Priesthood of Jesus was 
a much later conception than His Over King- 
ship. 

“Jesus was a Layman. His first Apostles were 
laymen. Neither He nor they were seriously, if 
at all, thought of as Priests, until after the New 
Testament times. This is a fact, not a theory, 
which in itself proves that no Sacerdotal doctrine 
can be fastened upon Christianity as something 
which has been believed always, everywhere and 
by all.” 


Such is the idea which Bishop Brown, as a 
Protestant Episcopalian, urges upon the mem- 
bers of his own church and upon the members 
of all churches as the chief argument for the 
unification of the Christian world. If the 
theory of “Apostolical Succession” will not 
stand investigation, if its claims are not well- 
founded, the chief obstacle to Christian unity 
is removed. And the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, he feels, should regard as a privilege 
its opportunity to take the initiative in nego- 
tiations having for their end the accomplish- 
ment of unity. By reason of its position mid- 
way between Roman Catholicism and the great 
multitude of Protestant sects, it occupies a 
strategic position. “I have chosen,” he says, 
“to denominate my plan for church union ‘The 
Level Plan,’ tho perhaps ‘The Inter-Church 
Episcopate Plan,’ or ‘The Common Ministry 
Plan,’ or ‘The National Council Plan,’ would 
have been as good a designation of it.” The 
“Level Plan,” he adds, is his individual, un- 
ficial interpretation of the official plan of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and the semi- 
official plan of the rest of the Anglican Com- 
munion, as set forth by the House of Bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1886 in 
the following words: “This Church does not 
seek to absorb other communions, but rather, 
co-operating with them on the basis of a com- 
mon faith and order, to discountenance schism, 
to heal the wounds of the body of Christ, and 
to promote the charity which is the chief of 
Christian graces and the visible manifestation 
of Christ to the world.” 
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Appealing, then, to Protestants, rather than 
Roman Catholics, and making no claim in be- 
half of any imagined superiority on the part 
of his own church, Bishop Brown pleads for a 
more and more complete elimination of sec- 
tarian barriers and the gradual creation of an 
institution large enough to include all the 
churches. 


“The Level Plan contemplates the confedera- 
tion of all the Protestant Churches of every 
country into one national Protestant Church; and 
ultimately for the entrance into this confedera- 
tion by the republicanized or modernized Roman 
Church. This being done we would have 
throughout Christendom mighty national, Cath- 
olic Churches. These national Churches would 
be bound together by an_ inter-communion 
through a great world council, or conference, 
such as now exists between the different Churches 
of the Anglican Communion.” 


If the question be asked, How is the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church to make the beginning 
and so do her duty in becoming the leader in 
the great church unity movement?, Bishop 
Brown replies: “In the fourth article of her 
Quadrilateral overture to her sister and daugh- 
ter Protestant Churches, which was made in 
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In his latest book Dr. Charles W. Eliot extols the Comnete eBestions as the principal source of human happiness and 
well-being. 
























AND HIS WIFE 


the hope of bringing about a unity of federa- 
tion between them and herself, we have an 
official answer to this question. I quote the 
article: ‘The Historic Episcopate locally 
adapted in the methods of its administration 
to the varying needs of the nations and peoples 
called of God into the unity of His Church.’” 
And if it be also asked: How shall the His- 
toric Episcopate be thus adapted?, Bishop 
Brown’s answer is: 


“(1) Persuade the Churches which are without 
a general Episcopal form of government to create 
a Denominational Episcopate of some kind for 
themselves, as the Methodists and a few others 
have done. 

“(2) Unite the Historic Denominational Epis- 
copates which the ancient Churches have inher- 
ited with the unhistoric Denominational Epis- 
copates which the modern Churches have created, 
through an incorporated, national council of De- 
nominational Bishops, in which all the Episco- 
pates, ancient and modern, will be represented on 
a perfectly level and equal footing. 

“(3) Incorporate this National Council of 
Bishops into an unofficial association or embry- 
onic Church to be known in this country as the 
United Church of the United States, and in other 
countries by analogous names.” 
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RESONANT note of optimism is 

sounded by Charles W. Eliot, ex- 

president of Harvard University, in 

his new book of collected essays and 
addresses, “The Durable Satisfactions of 
Life.”* Dr. Eliot occupies in philosophy a 
position somewhat similar to that of Mr. 
Roosevelt ‘in politics. He warns against ex- 
tremes whether of conservatism or radicalism, 
and he urges idealists to keep their feet on 
the ground. To pessimistic reformers who 
complain of the maladjustment of things, he 
says: “Nobody has any right to find life un- 
interesting or unrewarding who sees within 
the sphere of his own activity a wrong he 
can help to remedy, or within himself an evil 
he can hope to overcome.” To pessimistic 
thinkers, who urge that external nature off- 
sets every good with an evil and that the 
visible universe is unmoral, he replies: “This 
is indeed a melancholy notion; but that it 
should find acceptance at this day, and really 
make people miserable, only illustrates the 
curious liability of the human intelligence to 


| sudden collapse.” 


It is generally conceded that education 
spreads, knowledge grows, and public liberty 
develops; but the question is often asked: 
Can we be sure that public and private happi- 
ness increase? President Eliot answers the 
question by enumerating the positive satis- 
factions which an average man may reason- 
ably expect to enjoy in this world. Charac- 
teristically he omits “those too common ob- 
jects of human pursuit—wealth, power and 
fame,” on the ground that they do not, as a 
tule, contribute to happiness and that they 
are unattainable by mankind in general. He 
invites us to consider only those means of 
happiness which the humble and obscure mil- 
lions may possess. “The rich and famous are 
too few to affect appreciably the sum of 
human happiness.” He begins with satisfac- 
tions of sense: 


“Sensuous pleasures, like eating and drinking, 
are sometimes described as animal, and there- 
fore unworthy. It must be confessed, however, 
that men are in this life animals all through,— 
whatever else they may be,—and that they have 
a right to enjoy without reproach those pleas- 
ures of animal existence which maintain health, 
strength, and life itself. Familiar ascetic and 
pessimistic dogmas to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, these pleasures, taken naturally and in mod- 
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THE SATISFACTIONS THAT ENDURE 





eration, are all pure, honorable, and wholesome. 
Moreover, all attempts to draw a line between 
bodily satisfactions on the one hand and mental 
or spiritual satisfactions on the other, and to 
distinguish the first as beastly indulgences and 
the second as the only pleasures worthy of a 
rational being, have failed and must fail; for it 
is manifestly impossible to draw a sharp line of 
division between pleasures, and to say that these 
are bodily and those intellectual or moral... . 
Taking food and drink is a great enjoyment 
for healthy people, and those who do not enjoy 
eating seldom have rauch capacity for enjoy- 
ment or usefulness of any sort. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances it is by no means a purely 
bodily pleasure. We do not eat alone, but in 
families or sets of friends and comrades; and 
the table is the best center of friendships and 
of the domestic affections. When, therefore, a 
working-man says that he has worked all his 
life to procure a subsistence for himself and his 
family he states that he has secured some fun- 
damental satisfactions, namely, food, productive 
employment and family life. The satisfaction 
of eating is so completely a matter of anpetite 
that such distinction as there is between the iux- 
urious and the hardy in regard to this enjoy- 
ment is altogether in favor of the hardy. Who 
does not remember some rough and perhaps 
scanty meal in camp or on the march or at sea, 
or in the woods, which was infinitely more de- 
licious than the most luxurious dinner during 
indoor or sedentary life? But that appetite de- 
pends cn health. Take good care, then, of your 
teeth and your stomachs, and be ashamed not of 
enjoying your food, but of not enjoying it. 
There was a deal of sound human nature in the 
unexpected reply of the dying old woman to her 
minister’s leading question: ‘Here at the end of 
a long life, which of the Lord’s mercies are you 
most thankful for?’ Her eye brightened as she 
answered, ‘My victuals.’ ” 


Dr. Eliot next extols the pleasures of the 
eye. Unlike the other senses, he points out, 
the eye is always at work except when we 
sleep, and may consequently be the vehicle 
of far more enjoyment than any other organ 
of sense. “It has given our race its ideas of 
infinity, symmetry, grace and splendor; it is 
a chief source of childhood’s joys, and 
throughout life the guide to almost all pleas- 
urable activities.” The pleasure it conveys, 
however, depends very largely upon ourselves. 
“Two men walk along the same road: one 
notices the blue depths of the sky, the float- 
ing clouds, the opening leaves upon the trees, 
the green grass, the yellow buttercups, and 
the far stretch of the open fields; the other 
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has precisely the same pictures on his retina, 
but pays no attention to them. One sees, and 
the other does not see; one enjoys an un- 
speakable pleasure, and the other loses that 
pleasure which is as free to him as the air.” 

Next comes the ear as a minister of enjoy- 
ment, but “next at a great interval,” accor- 
ding to Dr. Eliot. The musician will hardly 
agree with this dictum. Dr. Eliot thinks that 
the average man appreciates his sense of hear- 
ing too lightly. He is apt to regard his ears 
chiefly as a convenient means of human inter- 
course. “But let him experience a temporary 
deafness, and he will learn that many a keen 
delight came to him through the ear. He 
will miss the beloved voice, the merry laugh, 
the hum of the city, the distant chime, the 
song of birds, the running brook, the breeze 
in the trees, the lapping wavelets, and the 
thundering beach; and he will learn that 
familiar sounds have been to him sources of 
pure delight,—an important element in his 
well-being.” 

Our age, Dr. Eliot continues, is distin- 
guished by an ardent return of civilized man 
to nature. Never before was there so much 
enthusiasm and love for natural history. 
Charles Darwin maintained that with natural 
history and the domestic affections a man 
might be truly happy. Dr. Eliot is evidently 
of much the same opinion. He says: 


“The poetry and the science of our times alike 
foster this love, and add to the delights which 
come to lovers of nature through the keen 
senses,. the delights of the soaring imagination 
and the far-reaching reason. In many of our 
mental moods the contemplation of Nature brings 
peace and joy. Her patient ways shame hasty 
little man; her vastnesses calm and elevate his 
troubled mind; her terrors fill him with awe; 
her inexplicable and infinite beauties with delight. 
Her equal care for the least things and the great- 
est corrects his scale of values. He cannot but 
believe that the vast material frame of things 
is informed and directed by an infinite Intelli- 
gence and Will, just as his little animal body is 
informed by his own conscious mind and will.” 


The domestic affections appear to Dr. Eliot 
the principal source of human happiness and 
well-being. “The mutual loves of husband 


and wife, of parents and children, of brothers 
and sisters,” he remarks, “are not only the 
chief sources of happiness, but the chief 
springs of action, and the chief safeguards 
from evil.” 
ther; 


In this connection he writes fur- 
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“The young man and the young woman work 
and save in order that they may be married and 
have a home of their own; once married, they 
work and save that they may ‘bring up well a 


family. The supreme object of the struggling and 
striving of most men is the family. One might 
almost say that the security and elevation of the 
family and of family life are the prime objects 
of civilization, and the ultimate ends of all in- 
dustry and trade. In respect to this principal 
source of happiness, the young mechanic, oper- 
ative clerk, or laborer is generally better off than 
the young professional man, inasmuch as he can 
marry earlier. He goes from the parental roof 
to his own roof with only a short interval, if 
any, between. The working-man is often a 
grandfather before he is fifty years old; the 
professional man but seldom. Love before mar- 
riage, being the most attractive theme of poetry 
and fiction, gets a very disproportionate amount 
of attention in literature, as compared with the 
domestic affections after marriage.” 


The satisfactions which inhere in physical 
and mental exertion are next celebrated by 
Dr. Eliot: 


“Everybody knows some form of activity which 
gives him satisfaction. Perhaps it is riding a 
horse, or rowing a boat, or tramping all day 
through woods or along beaches with a gun on 
the shoulder, or climbing a mountain, or mass- 
ing into a ball or bloom a paste of sticky iron 
in a puddling furnace (that heaviest of labor), 
or wrestling with the handles of the plunging, 
staggering plow or tugging at a boat’s tiller when 
the breeze is fresh, or getting in hay before the 
shower. There is real pleasure and exhilara- 
tion in bodily exertion, particularly with com- 
panionship (of men or animals) and competi- 
tion. There is pleasure in the exertion even when 
it is pushed to the point of fatigue, as many a 
sportsman knows; and this pleasure is in good 
measure independent of the attainment of any 
practical end. There is pleasure in mere strug- 
gle, so it be not hopeless, and in overcoming re- 
sistarice, obstacles, and hardships. When to the 
pleasure of exertion is added the satisfaction of 
producing a new value, and the further satisfac- 
tion of earning a livelihood through that new 
value, we have the common pleasurable condi- 
tions of productive labor. Every workingman 
who is worth his salt (I care not whether he 
works with his hands and brains, or with his 
brains alone) takes satisfaction, first, in the work- 
ing, secondly, in the product of his work, and, 
thirdly, in what that product yields to him. The 
carpenter, who takes no pleasure in the mantel 
he has made, the farm laborer who does not care 
for the crops he has cultivated, the weaver who 
takes no pride in the cloth he has woven, the 
engineer who takes no interest in the working 
of the engine he directs, is a monstrosity. ... 
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The Teutonic stock owes everything that is great 
and inspiring in its destiny to its faculty of over- 
coming difficulties by hard work, and of taking 
heartfelt satisfaction in this victorious work. It 
is not the dawdlers and triflers who find life 
worth living; it is the steady, strenuous, robust 
workers.” 


From his stress on the enduring joys of 
domestic love and of work Dr. Eliot passes 
on to consider the satisfaction of mutual ser- 
vice and co-operation. “The most satisfactory 
thing in all this earthly life,” he holds, “is 
to be able to serve our fellow-beings,—first, 
those who .are bound to us by ties of love, 
then the wider circle of fellow-townsmen, 
fellow-countrymen, or fellow-men.” 


“The amount of the service is no measure of 
the satisfaction or happiness which he who ren- 
ders the service derives from it. One man founds 
an academy or a hospital; another sends one boy 
to be educated at the academy, or one sick man 
to be treated at the hospital. The second is the 
smaller service, but may yield the greater satis- 
faction. Sir Samuel Romilly attacked the mon- 
strous English laws which affixed the death pen- 
alty to a large number of petty offences against 
property, like poaching, sheep-stealing, and 
pocket-picking. In the dawn of a February 
morning when the wind was blowing a gale and 
the thermometer was below zero, Captain Smith, 
of the Cuttyhunk Lighthouse, took three men off 
a wreck which the heavy sea was fast pounding 
to pieces on a reef close below the light. Sir 
Samuel Romilly’s labors ultimately did an amount 
of good quite beyond computation; but he lived 
to see accomplished only a small part of the 
beneficent changes he had advocated. The 
chances are that Captain Smith got more satis- 
faction for the rest of his life out of that rescue, 
done in an hour than Sir Samuel out of his 
years of labor for a much-needed reform in the 
English penal code. There was another person 
who took satisfaction in that rescue ever after, 
and was entitled to. When day dawned on that 
wintry morning, Captain Smith’s wife, who had 
been listening restlessly to the roar of the sea 
and the wind, could lie still no longer. She got 
up and looked out of the window. To her horror 
there was a small schooner on the reef in plain 
sight, one mast fallen over the side, and three 
men lashed to the other mast. Her husband was 
still fast asleep. Must she rouse him? If she 
did she knew he would go out there into that 
furious sea and freezing wind. If she waited 
only a little while, the men would be dead, and 
it would be of no use to go. Should she speak 
to him? She did. Oh, it is not the amount of 
good done which measures the love or heroism 
which prompted the serviceable deed, or the hap- 
piness which the doer gets from it! It is the 
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spirit of service which creates both the merit 
and the satisfaction.” 


In closing his argument, Dr. Eliot calls at- 
tention to the importance—with a view to a 
happy life—of making a judicious selection 
of beliefs. We cannot live without a faith of 
some kind, and it behooves us all to make 
our choice carefully.. The first step toward 
making a calm choice, Dr. Eliot contends, is 
to observe strictly the line of demarcation 
between facts on the one hand and beliefs on 
the other, and to hold facts as facts and be- 
liefs as nothing more than beliefs. Next we 
need a criterion or touchstone for beliefs old 
and new; and the surest touchstone, in Dr. 
Eliot’s judgment, is the ethical standard 
which through inheritance, education and the 
experience of daily life has, as a matter of 
fact, become our standard. “It is not for our 
happiness,” Dr. Eliot declares, “to believe any 
proposition about the nature of man, the uni- 
verse, or God, which is really at war with 
our fundamental instincts of honor and jus- 
tice.” 

Sudden and solitary changes of belief, we 
are told further, are seldom happy. “Men 
have always been gregarious in beliefs; if 
they cannot remain with their own herd, it 
will be for their happiness to join a more 
congenial herd as soon as possible.” More- 
over: 


“Of the two would-be despots in beliefs—the 
despot who authoritatively commands men to be- 
lieve as he says, and the despot who forbids men 
to believe at all—the first is the more tolerable 
to the immense majority of mankind. Under the 
first despot millions of people have lived, and 
now live, in contented faith; but nobody can live 
happily under the other. To curious, truth-seek- 
ing, pioneering minds one seems as bad as the 
other. 

“A certain deliberation in accepting new be- 
liefs is conducive to happiness, particularly if 
thc new ideas are destructive rather than con- 
structive. Emerson recommends us as a meas- 
ure of intellectual economy, not to read a book 
until it is at least one year old—so many books 
disappear in a year. In like manner, of novel 
speculative opinions all but the best built and 
most buoyant will go under within ten years of 
their launching. 

“We may be sure that cheerful beliefs about 
the unseen world, framed in full harmony with 
the beauty of the visible universe and with the 
sweetness of the domestic affections and joys 
and held in company with kindred and friends, 
will illuminate the dark places on the pathway 
of earthly life, and brighten all the road.” 
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CHESTERTON’S PLEA FOR AN ABANDONMENT OF 
HUMAN PROGRESS 


LTHO Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton is 
at pains to explain that the “whole 
parable and purpose” of his latest 
book* is to assert that we must in- 

stantly begin all over again, and begin at the 
other end of what is called indiscriminately 
civilization or advancement or progress, his 
critics account for his conclusions in terms 
that deprive them of all seriousness. He is, 
avers The Westminster Gazette (London) for 
example, the exploiter of a dialectic that 
amounts to the merest trick—a “lively trick,” 
but still a trick. “We look through his book 
and discover that the public life is the only 
private life, the domestic life the only wild 
life.” Similarly a dozen other things are 
exactly the opposite of what other people 
imagine them to be. One of the fundamental 
Chestertonian propositions, as stated by its 
author, is that the modern revolution must be 
a rediscovery of the past. Another is that 
the modern world fixes its eyes on the future 
because it can not live up to its past. The 
conclusion of the whole matter is made out 
to be that human progress is a mirage in an 
intellectual desert and must no longer be pur- 
sued. We must go back to the past—speedily 
if possible, but somehow. The future, as 
modern thinkers dream it, is an Inferno, a 
thing of horrors. Progress must be escaped 
at all costs. “The future,” says* Mr. Chester- 
ton, “is a blank wall on which every man can 
write his own name as large as he likes: the 
past I find already covered with illegible 
scribbles such as Plato, Isaiah, Shakespeare, 
Michael Angelo, Napoleon. I can make the 
future as narrow as myself. The past is 
obliged to be as broad and turbulent as human- 
ity.” Let us get back to it—the farther back, 
apparently, the better: 


“In history there is no Revolution that is not 
a Restoration. Among the many things that leave 
me doubtful about the modern habit of fixing eyes 
on the future, none is stronger than this: that 
all the men in history who have really done any- 
thing with the future have had their eyes fixed 
upon the past. I need not mention the Renais- 
sance, the very word proves my case. The orig- 
inality of Michael Angelo and Shakespeare began 
with the digging up of old vases and manuscripts. 
The mildness of poets absolutely arose out of 
the mildness of antiquaries. So the great medie- 





By G. K. Ches- 


* Wuat’s WroNnG WITH THE Wor Lp. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 


terton. 


val revival was a memory of the Roman Empire § 


So the Reformation looked back to the Bible and 
Bible times. So the modern Catholic movement 
has looked back to patristic times. .. . 

“But there is one feature in the past which 
more than all the rest defies and depresses the 
moderns and drives them towards a featureless 
future. I mean the presence in the past of huge 
ideals, unfulfilled and sometimes abandoned. The 
sight of these splendid failures is melancholy to 
a restless and rather morbid generation; and they 
maintain a strange silence about them—some- 
times amounting to an unscrupulous silence. They 
keep them entirely out of their newspapers and 
almost entirely out of their history books. For 
example, they will often tell you (in their praises 
of the coming age) that we are moving on to- 
wards a United States of Europe. But they care- 
fully omit to tell you that we are moving away 
from a ‘United States of Europe; that such a 
thing existed literally in Roman and essentially 
in medieval times. They never admit that the 
international hatreds (which they call barbaric) 
are really very recent, the mere breakdown of the 
ideal of the Holy Roman Empire. Or, again, 
they will tell you that there is going to be a social 
revolution, a great rising of the poor against the 
rich; but they never rub it in that France made 
that magnificent attempt, unaided, and that we 
and all the world allowed it to be trampled out 
and forgotten.” 


Mr. Chesterton says decisively that noth- 
ing is so marked in modern writing as the 
prediction of such ideals in the future com- 
bined with the ignoring of them in the past. 
Anyone can test this for himself. Read any 
thirty or forty pages of pamphlets advocating 
peace in Europe and see how many of them 
praise the old Popes and Emperors for keep- 
ing the peace in Europe. Read any armful 
of essays and poems in praise of social democ- 
racy and’ see how many of them praise the 
old Jacobins who created democracy and died 
for it. 


“These colossal ruins are to the modern only 
enormous eyesores. He looks back along the 
valley of the past and sees a perspective of 
splendid but unfinished cities. They are unfir- 
ished, not always through enmity or accident, but 
often through fickleness, mental fatigue, and the 
lust for alien philosophies. We have not only left 
undone those things that we ought to have done, 
but we have even left undone those things that 
we wanted to do. 

“Tt is very currently suggested that the moder 
man is the heir of all the ages, that he has got 
the good out of these successive human expeti- 
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ments. I know not what to say in answer to 
this except to ask the reader to look at the mod- 
ern man, as I have just looked at the modern 
man—in the looking-glass. Is it really true that 
you and I are two starry towers built up of all 
the most towering visions of the past? Have we 
really fulfilled all the great historic ideals one 
after the other from our naked ancestor who was 
brave enough to kill a mammoth with a stone 
knife, through the Greek citizen and the Chris- 
tian saint to our own grandfather or great- 
grandfather who may have been sabred by the 
Manchester Yeomanry or shot in the ’48? Are 
we still strong enough to spear mammoths, but 
now tender enough to spare them? Does the 
cosmos contain any mammoth that we have either 
speared or spared? When we decline (in a 
marked manner) to fly the red ‘flag and fire 
across a barricade like our grandfathers, are we 
really declining in deference to sociologists—or 
to soldiers? Have we indeed outstripped the 
warrior and passed the ascetical saint? I fear 
we only outstrip the warrior in the sense that we 
should probably run away from him. And if we 
have passed the saint, I fear we have passed him 
without bowing.” 


There is one retort to this of which the 
modern mind, in its blindness, declares Mr. 
Chesterton, is very fond. That reply takes 
the form of a metaphor. The modern mind 
is always saying: “You can’t put the clock 
back.” The simple and obvious answer, de- 
clares Mr. Chesterton, is, “You can.” Mr. 
Chesterton therefore claims the right to pro- 
pose as a solution of the social problems of 
the time the restoration of “the old patriarchal 
system of a Highland clan, if that should seem 
to eliminate the largest number of evils.” It 
certainly would eliminate some evils, he as- 
serts, “for instance, the unnatural sense of 
obeying cold and harsh strangers, mere 
bureaucrats and policemen.” Mr. Chesterton 
claims the right to propose “the complete in- 
dependence of the small Greek and Italian 
towns,” provided always that “seems the best 
way out of our troubles.” It would be a way 
out of some of our troubles, he feels con- 
fident. “We could not have in a small state, 
for instance, those enormous illusions about 
men or measures which are nourished by the 
great national or international newspapers.” 
Nor should we be all crushed beneath the 
weight of human progress. Moreover, there 
would be the enormous advantage of fighting 
over again for the lost causes. 


“The lost causes are exactly those which might 
have saved the world. If a man says that the 
Young Pretender would have made England 
happy, it is hard to answer him. If anyone 
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says that the Georges made England happy, I 
hope we all know what to answer That 
which was prevented is always impregnable; and 
the only perfect King of England was he who 
was smothered. Exactly Jacobitism 
failed we cannot call it a failure. 


because 
Precisely be- 
cause the Commune collapsed as a rebellion we 
cannot say that it collapsed as a system. But 
such outbursts were brief or incidental. Few 
people realize how many of the largest efforts, 
the facts that will fill history, were frustrated in 
their full design and come down to us as gigantic 
cripples. I have only space to allude to the two 
largest facts of modern history: the Catholic 
Church and that modern growth rooted in the 
French Revolution. 

“When four knights scattered the blood and 
brains of St. Thomas of Canterbury, it was not 
only a sign of anger, but of a sort of black ad- 
miration. They wished for his blood, but they 
wished even more for his brains. Such a blow 
will remain forever unintelligible unless we 
realize what the brains of St. Thomas were 
thinking about just before they were distributed 
over the floor. They were thinking about the 
great medieval conception that the church is 
the judge of the world. Becket objected to a 
priest being tried even by the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice. And his reason was simple: because the 
Lord Chief Justice was being tried by the priest. 
The judiciary was itself sub judice. The kings 
were themselves in the dock. The idea was to 
create an invisible kingdom without armies or 
prisons, but with complete freedom to condemn 
publicly all the kingdoms of the earth. Whether 
such a supreme church would have cured society 
we can not affirm definitely, because the church 
never was a supreme church. We only know that 
in England at any rate the princes conquered the 
saints. What the world wanted we see before 
us; and some of us call it a failure. But we can 
not call what the church wanted a failure, simply 
because the church failed. . . . The Christian ideal 
has not been tried and found wanting. It has been 
found difficult, and left untried.” 


Wherefore Mr. Chesterton, after taking up 
one by one all the modern ideas, such as sani- 
ta.ion, woman suffrage, imperialism, popular 
education, Socialism, anarchy, representative 
government and freedom of contract, arrives 
at the conclusion with which he began and to 
which reference has already been made. “We 
must instantly begin all over again, and begin 
at the other end.” The great obstacle to this 
necessary return to the past is twofold. 
There is, first, the aristocracy. Next there 
are the rich. “The simple key to the power 
of our upper classes is this: that they have 
always kept carefully on the side of what is 
called progress.” It is the world’s “curse” 
of the modern mind. To quote further: 
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“They have always been up to date, and this 
comes quite easy to an aristocracy. For the 
aristocracy are the supreme instances of that 
frame of mind of which we spoke just now. 
Novelty is to them a luxury verging on a neces- 
sity. They, above all, are so bored with the past 
and with the present that they gape, with a hor- 
rible hunger, for the future. 

“But whatever else the great lords forgot they 
never forgot that it was their business to stand 
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for the new things, for whatever was being most 
talked about among university dons or fussy 
financiers. Thus they were on the side of the 
Reformation against the Church, of the Whigs 
against the Stuarts, of the Baconian science 
against the old philosophy, of the manufacturing 
system against the operatives, and (to-day) of 
the increased power of the State against the old- 
fashioned individualists. In short, the rich are 
always modern; it is their business.” 





ARE WE IN DANGER 


HE statement is often heard that the 
wave of materialism which swept 
over the world during the second 
half of the nineteenth century has 

now spent itself. The facts, however, do not 
seem to support this conclusion. Haeckel’s 
vogue in Germany, the anti-clerical move- 
ments of France, Spain and Italy, the avowed 
unbelief of “intellectuals” in many coun- 
tries, make it clear that what is varyingly 
called “materialism,” “rationalism” and “free 
thought” is on the increase. Only lately, Mr. 
Howells’s intimate reminiscences of Mark 
Twain have brought out the fact that the 
creator of “Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry 
Finn,” old-fashioned as he was in some of 
his habits of thought and writing, was, in the 
religious domain, a pronounced agnostic. 
John Burroughs, another of our most gifted 
writers, leans strongly in the direction of 
materialism. And Thomas A. Edison, the in- 
ventor, is equally heretical. 

It is absurd, Mr. Edison told Edward Mar- 
shall in a recent sensational interview pub- 
lished in the New York Times, to talk of the 
“mercy, kindness or love” of God. “Perhaps,” 
he remarked, “matter is getting to be more 
progressive. That may be it. But—God— 
the Almighty? No!” Then he said: “Nature 
is what we know. We do not know the gods 
of the religions. And nature is not kind, 
or merciful, or loving. If God made me—the 
fabled God of the three qualities of which I 
spoke: mercy, kindness, love—He also made 
the fish I catch and eat. And where do His 
mercy, kindness, and love for that fish come 
in? No; nature made us—nature did it all— 
not the gods of the religions. And nature did 
it mercilessly; she had no thought for mercy 
or against it. She did it impersonally, what 
we call cruelly.” 

When questioned by Mr. Marshall as to nis 
belief in immortality, Edison replied: “Heav- 
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en? Shall I, if I am good and earn reward, 
go to heaven when I die? No—no. I am not 
I—I am not an individual—I am an aggregate 
of cells, as, for instance, New York City is 
an aggregate of individuals. Will New York 
City go to heaven?” He went on slowly: “I 
do not think that we are individuals. The il- 
lustration I have used is good. We are not 
individuals any more than a great city is an 
individual. If you cut your finger and it 
bleeds, you lose cells. They are the individ- 
uals. You don’t know them—you don’t know 
your cells any more than New York City 
knows its five millions of inhabitants. You 
don’t know who they are. No, all this talk 
of an existence for us, as individuals, beyond 
the grave is wrong. It is born of our tenacity 
of life—our desire to go on living—our dread 
of coming to an end as individuals. I do not 
dread it, tho. Personally I cannot see any 
use of a future life.” 

“But the soul!” Mr. Marshall protested. 
“The soul—” 

“Soul? Soul? What do you mean by soul? 
The brain ?” 

“Well, for the sake of argument,” said Mr. 
Marshall, “call it the brain, or what is in the 
brain. Is there not something immortal of or 
in the brain—the human mind?” 

“Absolutely no,” Edison replied with em- 
phasis. “There is no more reason to believe 
that any human brain will be immortal than 
there is to think that one of my phonographic 
cylinders will be immortal. My phonographic 
cyiinders are mere records of sounds which 
have been impressed upon them. Under given 
conditions, some of which we do not at all 
understand, any more than we understand 
some of the conditions of the brain, the phono- 
graphic cylinders give off these sounds again. 
For the time being we have perfect speech, or 
music, practically as perfect as is given off by 
the tongue when the necessary forces are set 
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claiming immortality for the cylinders or the 
phonograph. Then why claim it for the brain 
mechanism or the power that drives it? Be- 
cause we don’t know what this power is, shall 
we call it immortal? As well call electricity 
immortal because we do not know what it is. 
If a man has a strong will he can force his 
brain to do this thing or that—make this 
effort, abstain from making that one.” 

“Is the will a part of the brain?” Mr. Mar- 
shall inquired. 

“T do not know,” was the answer. “It may 
or it may not be. The will may be a form of 
electricity, or it may be a form of some other 
power of which we as yet know nothing. 
3ut whatever it is, it is material; on that we 
may depend. After death the force, or power, 
we call will undoubtedly endures; but it en- 
dures in this world, not in the next. And so 
with the thing we call life, or the soul—mere 
speculative terms for a material thing which, 
under given conditions, drives this way or 
that. It too endures in this world, not the 
other.” 

Almost contemporaneously with this frank 
expression of materialistic belief from one of 
the world’s greatest inventors has appeared in 
a London journal, The New Age, a remark- 
able article on “Materialism and Crime,” by 
Francis Grierson. Mr. Grierson regards ma- 
terialism as a terrible menace. He asks the 
questions, Will materialism bring our civiliza- 
tion to an end, or will crime and insanity com- 
pel our civilization to get rid of materialism? 
and he adds: 


“The time has come not only to put these 
questions, but have them answered. They are 
exceedingly grave questions not only for phi- 
losophers and politicians, but for the people who 
call themseives ‘progressive’ thinkers, agnostic 
scientists without a fixed belief, and that numer- 
ous body of empirical ‘researchers’ who dabble 
in various quasi-scientific experiments supposed 
to assist the mere believer to form a more posi- 
tive and comforting conception of a state of 
the soul after death. Scepticism, when it en- 
dures beyond two generations, ends in material- 
ism. Scepticism, irony, pessimism, materialism, 
denial of the psychic part of man, disavowal 
of a belief in immortality: this is the order in 
which the intellectual decadence of any age or 
civilization proceeds.” 


The Greeks and the Romans, Mr. Grierson 
contends, became decadent through scepti- 
cism; they ended in national and spiritual dis- 
Tuption because there was no faith left on 
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in motion by the brain. Yet no one thinks of 
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which to build anything, and crime kept pace 
with progressive decadence. Our modern 
world may be in danger of the same fate. “No 
one,” Mr. Grierson “can doubt the 
affinity existing between murder and suicide, 
both being in many cases the result of mingled 
scepticism, materialism, and a species of in- 
sanity arising out of inordinate ambitions, 
impossible vanities, and _ selfish pleasures. 
Germany is the hot-bed of modern material- 
ism, and in no other country are there so 
many suicides.” 

Mr. Grierson holds it self-evident that no 
sane man who is a believer in immortality 
would commit a murder in cold blood, altho 
he might do so in a fit of rage. “Nor,” he 
adds, “would anyone who believes in a return 
of the dead ever think of murdering anyone. 
Nor is the question confined to murder: all 
the greater crimes are influenced more or less 
by a man’s secret beliefs. There never was a 
time when so many officers in Germany and 
France have tried to sell their country for ‘a 
mess of pottage’; and it is not difficult to fix 
the blame on the spirit of materialism, which 
urges such people on to reap what pleasures 
they may before death arrives.” The argu- 
ment proceeds: 


asserts, 


“We may be at the beginning of a reign of 
a state of affairs the like of which the world 
has never known, a state of things which may 
cause a pandemonium of unrelenting fury in 
which all the so-called Christian nations become 
materialistic at heart after playing at hypocrisy 
so long, will throw off their masks and engage 
in an Armaggedon of slaughter and rapine in 
which the thing called humanity will have no 
part, in which the total destruction of commer- 
cial and social rivals will be the only incentive 
and the only aim. And the soldiers most likely 
to win in the final rounding up are the Russians 
in Europe, the Turks in the Near East, and the 
yellow races in the Far East. Because these 
people still believe they have immortal souls. 
They are not afraid to die. The materialist 
k tes to die altho he may not fear death. His 
desire is to live as long as he can and enjoy all 
he can no matter at whose cost. 

“And not only this, but there is likeiy to come 
a time, and that before very iong, when the 
soldiers of the sceptical nations will refuse to 
fight; the feeling of patriotism will evaporate; 
they will feel as if they were being used to no 
good purpose. When this happens they will feel 
as if one ruler is as good as another—a Czar 
of Russia would prove as welcome as a King 
of England or an Emperor of Germany.” 


That our civilization is becoming more and 
more materialistic is proved, in Mr. Grier- 
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son’s eyes, by the astounding number of child 
suicides which occur year after year. Two 
or three decades ago child suicides were rarely 
known. “We are growing used to horrors!” 
he exclaims. “And what is still more curious, 
from lack of real ordeals produced by long 
wars, people gloat over sordid crimes and vul- 
gar criminals as they never did in former 
days. The void left by the passing of heroic 
emotions is filled by the horrible, the mon- 
strous, and the sadic. Geneva, the greatest 
stronghold of sectarian religion in the world, 
is now to become an arena for the Spanish bull 
fight.” The upshot of the whole matter is: 


“We pretend to be agnostics and sceptics, while 
a cheap irony covers great chasms of fear, ap- 
prehension and dread. ... Underneath all the 
persiflage is the -haunting fear of final collapse, 
for with the vanishing of the religious spirit there 
seems to be no place left for a sense of the 
higher mystical forces of the universe. Because, 
while wits, sophists and empirics have practically 
killed religion by their indifference and their ex- 
ample, they have made it impossible for people 
to become interested in any form of mystical as- 
piration. And without such an aspiration the 
human mind can never hope for real progress. 
There is but one thing that can lift people and 
nations above the sordid and the sensational, and 
that is a high order of mystical optimism which 
shall take the place of materialistic religion and 
materialistic science. This mystical conscious- 
ness cannot exist without a conviction of the 
soul’s immortality. Materialism is nothing but 
the shadow of the real.” 


This dismal picture has evoked a score of 
protests. The most vigorous comes from Hy- 
patia Bradlaugh Bonner, the daughter of 
Charles Bradlaugh. She calls Mr. Grierson 
“the Rip Van Winkle of the twentieth cen- 
tury,” and says: “Religious belief seems to 
have an extraordinary effect upon the minds 
of otherwise quite worthy persons.” She con- 
tinues (in The New Age): 


“The belief in the immortality of the soul rep- 
resents a curious condition of mind in the re- 
ligious person; he believes in the eternal exist- 
ence in no one knows where, of something, no 
one knows what. Until we know what the soul 
is, it is really not worth while bothering about 
its promised immortality. The soul is not pe- 
culiar to Christianity. I have studied Assyrian 
souls, Egyptian souls, Hebrew, Buddhist, Pagan, 
Christian, Mohammedan, Norse, and many other 
kinds, but they are all depicted according to the 
fancy of. the writer, and are clearly coined out 
of his own imagination, colored perhaps by the 
traditions of earlier imaginings. It is useless to 
construct beliefs and very much more useless to 
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attempt to construct moral principles upon such 
uncertain foundations. 

“But, says Mr. Grierson, there is no secret trick 
too mean for a man who does not believe in a 
soul (whatever that may be), there is nothing to 
stop him but fear of the law; so long as he es- 


capes the law, he cares for no one. What non- 
sense this is; what contemptible nonsense! It is 
believers not unbelievers who fill our gaols. Rus- 
kin, in some beautiful passages in the Introduc- 
tion to the ‘Crown of Wild Olive,’ too long for 
me to quote here, says ‘it is a sign of the last de- 
pravity in the Church itself when it assumes that 
such a belief (in death as the end of all) is incon- 
sistent with either purity of character or energy 
of hand.’” 


Another writer, in a letter to The New Age, 
argues similarly that “the question of individ- 
ual immortality has not the importance so 
often attributed to it. Let us all do the best 
we can in the only life of which we really 
know something. Then, if there be another 
life after death, we shall be ready to go on 
doing the best we can with that.” A third 
correspondent declares: 


“Mr. Grierson appears to deplore the fact that 
men may refuse to butcher each other on the 
battle-field in the name of patriotism. Most other 
people would welcome such an advance of man- 
kind. They would regard it as the triumph of 
Christianization, which, too long misdirected by 
the churches, has yet had so profound an influence 
that even now, when men reject the religious 
form of the so-called Christian Church with its 
bloody-minded bishops—they retain the teaching 
of the Christ and practice more than was ever 
preached of his humanity. 

“Mr. Grierson says: ‘We are growing used to 
horrors.’ What horrors are there we are growing 
used to? The rack, the auto-da-fé, the boiling 
bath, the public execution: or is it solitary con- 
finement and flogging and imprisonment of chil- 
dren? We are decidedly growing averse from 
horrors. We cannot yet prevent an occasional 
murder and suicide epidemic—but we shall be 
apie tO. .... 

“Presumably Mr. Grierson writes from the 
mystic point of view. But a mystic ought to 
know that belief and disbelief cannot be taken 
in hand and taught to people. Profession of be- 
lief proves nothing. The Puritans burnt witches. 
Mr. Grierson blames materialism for the increase 
in child-suicide. If he blamed early education, 
over-crowding, tramps up to midnight, and other 
artificial evils he would be somewhere near the 
truth. Modern children suffer from insomnia 
amongst other ills. But these things are really 
being considered by practical persons tho the 
writer of ‘Materialism and Crime’ may be still 
dreaming. Practical remedies against crime are 
achieving results where preaching has failed.” 
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Music and Drama 


“THE HOUSE NEXT DOOR’’—A STUDY IN 








RACE PREJUDICE 


HIS is preeminently a play with a 
mission. It hails from Germany, and 
deals with an important social prob- 
lem in a humorous way. Mr. J. 

Hartley Manners is responsible for the version 
now being used in America. 

The chief character in the play, Sir John 
Cotswold, is taken by J. E. Dodson, and it 
is doubtful if this veteran English actor has 
ever appeared to better advantage. His task 
is to win the sympathy of the audience for a 
peevish, fault-finding, quarrelsome hypochon- 
driac; and he succeeds. His art is of a kind 
very rarely seen on the stage nowadays. “His 
execution,” William Winter remarks, “is that 
of the finely cut cameo.” Adolph Klauber, 
of the New York Times, adds: “For com- 
parison one would have to go back to the 
days of Jefferson.” 

Apart from the strong acting of Mr. Dod- 
son, the play owes its hold on the public to 
the sheer vitality of its message. It is a 
tract in behalf of the brotherhood of man. 
It tilts at unreasoning race prejudice. It 
shows that, despite rank or race, “a man’s a 
man for a’ that.” 

The first act takes place in the morning 
room of the Cotswold house. Vining, the 
butler, enters and begins to lay the breakfast 
table. He is followed by Ulrica, the daughter 
of the house, a fair Saxon girl. Both are in a 
state of high nervous intensity due in part to 
the natural irascibility of Sir John (whose 
menacing tones are heard from the next room) 
and in part to a remarkable triumph achieved 
by the son, Cecil, on the preceding evening. 
Cecil is an opera singer, and has just returned 
to his home after some years’ absence. He is 
rapidly becoming famous. On this particular 
morning the room is full of flowers, wreaths 
and mementos sent to him by admiring 
friends. The door-bell rings, and Vining 
brings in an enormous wreath from “the house 
next door.” A card attached is inscribed, 
“With the warmest wishes of Sir Isaac and 
Lady Jacobson.” Ulrica almost involuntarily 
utters an exclamation. She knows of her 
father’s antipathy to the Jacobsons. She places 
the wreath on top of a piano, and covers it with 
music. 


At this juncture, Miss Esther Jacobson, a 
dark, attractive Jewish girl, enters. She has 
an enthusiastic, excitable way of talking, and 
when Ulrica says, “How early you are!” re- 
plies: “Oh, I’ve been up for hours. I scarcely 
slept last night at all. I was so excited. Oh! 
Your brother! Last night! Oh!” Miss 
Esther, it is evident, is head-over-heels in love 
with Cecil. There is talk in which both Cecil 
and Esther’s brother Adrian figure, and then 
the following dialogue takes place: 


EstHER. On Sunday night we’re giving a won- 
derful reception. Everyone will be there. It is to 
celebrate my father being made a knight. Sir 
Isaac! See? After the opera last night my father 
and mother asked Cecil—I mean your brother— 
if he would sing for us. And he consented. 


Uxtrica. Really? 

EstHER. You must come too, dear. And your 
father and mother. 

Uxrica. (Shakes her head.) No. My father 


doesn’t even allow Sir Isaac’s name to be men- 
tioned in his presence! ‘Why, if he saw that 
wreath your parents so kindly sent Cecil, he’d be 
angry and upset for the whole day—so I’ve had 
to hide it away here. (Covers it up again with 


music.) 
Estuer. (Pouting.) Oh! How stupid! Why 
does he hate papa so much? Because he’s a Jew? 
Uxrica. Partly. 
EstHer. How narrow! There are some very 
nice Jews. I know we are. Because he’s rich? 
Urrica. A good deal. 
EstHer. Father couldn’t help it. The money 


seemed to just come to him—and stay there. Be- 
cause he bought up your father’s mortgages on the 
Cotswold estate and has come to live next door to 
him? 

TJLr1cA. That perhaps most of all. 


EstHerR. Mother did that. She wanted to live 
next door. And to save arguments and fuss,— 


papa hates fuss—-he just gave in and there we are. 
But oh, what a pity! 

Cecil’s entrance interrupts the conversation. 
He greets Esther effusively, and soon makes it 
evident that her affection for him is recipro- 
cated. Ulrica leaves the couple together, and 
Cecil recalls their childhood days: 

“IT loved you when I was twelve. I’m a 
little more now—and I love you a great deal 
more! Oh, a great deal more! Now leave 
your hand just where it is! While I was 
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poor I didn’t bother you. But now that I’m 
going to be rich and famous I’m going to 
worry you continually until you toddle up to 
another altar and say another ‘yes’ and this 
time I won’t let you run away. See? I shall 
look in on your father to-day and ask his 
consent now I’ve got yours.” 

The love-making is cut short by Ulrica. 
Esther leaves. Then Ulrica confesses that she 
is in love with Adrian. Brother and sister are 
half appalled, half amused, by the situation. 
To think that they should be in love with a 
Jew and a Jewess, next door, while their father 
raves and fumes every time a Jewish name is 
even mentioned ! 

Sir John’s wife, Margaret, a frail, white- 
haired, aristocratic old lady appears. Then in 
a few minutes comes Sir John himself, in one 
of his most cantankerous moods. 


Sir Joun. Morning everybody! Come! Come! 
Come! Where’s breakfast? Why isn’t it on the 
table? You heard my bell ring! (Vining enters.) 
Why isn’t breakfast on the table, Vining? What 
is the use of my telling you the same thing day 
after day—day after day? 


Vininc. Why, you distinctly said— 

Sir Joun. Don’t answer me. Get out! (Vin- 
ing goes out.) 

Sir Joun. (To Margaret.) It seems a simple 


thing, my dear, to manage a household with a 
little order, a little method. Instead, everything 


late. Always late. It’s bitter! Bitter! 
MarcareT. But John— 
Sir Joun. Talking won’t help it, my dear. 


(Shivers.) Shut that window! (Cecil makes 
movement. Ulrica moves across and closes it and 
rejoins Margaret.) 

Ceci. (The other side of him.) Good morn- 
ing, father. 

Sir Joun. (Turning quickly.) Why good? It’s 
a particularly bad morning. My whole day spoilt. 
Completely spoilt. (Snifing.) What is it I smell? 
(Seeing the roses, etc.) Flowers! Pah! This is 
not a boudoir—it’s a breakfast room. Away with 
them. (Taking them: off the table and placing 
them in Ulrica’s hand.) Here, Ulrica—take them 
out of my sight. Put ’em where I can neither see 
nor smell ’em. 

(Vining enters with breakfast dishes, etc., and 
arranges them on table assisted by Margaret.) 

Sir Joun. (Sees the wreath on sofa.) What 
are these? A wreath? Great heavens! This 
isn’t a mausoleum! (Takes up the large wreath 
and reads the card thro’ his eye-glasses.) “With 
the warmest wishes of Sir Isaac and Lady Jacob- 
son.” The impertinence! The damned imperti- 
nence! Sir Isaac! Ha! Vining, put that in the 
fire. (Flings the wreath on the floor. Vining 


picks it up.) 
They are my flowers, father; it’s my 
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wreath. Vining, put them in my room! 
goes out with the flowers, etc.) 


(Vining 


Stir Joun. (Pacing about furiously.) An in- 
sult! That’s what I have ‘to put up with con. 
tinually. Insults! That damned Jew to present 
my son with a wreath! 

Utrica. He didn’t mean it as an insult, father. 
It was just a thoughtful, kindly act. 

Sir Joun. I don’t want his thoughts. I don't 
want his kindness. I don’t want his wreaths— 
not even when I’m buried. Tho that, no doubt, 
would give him the greatest possible pleasure, 
Wreaths! Pah! 


Ceci. (Laughs with genuine amusement.) 

Sir JoHn. (Angrily.) How dare you laugh, 
sir? 

Cecit. I think you are really funny, father, to 
talk like that. 

Sir JoHn. Funny! Funny!! I? How dare 
you! I would remind you that you are speaking 


to your father, sir—not to some low music-hall 
person—the kind of society you appear to prefer. 

Cectt. Why should you think that? 

Sir JoHn. Theaters! Operas! Music-halls! 
They’re all alike. Mountebanks! 

Utrica. Father, please come to breakfast. 

(Cecil goes to table.) 

Sir Joun. Breakfast! The very thought of it 
revolts me! (Shudders.) My appetite’s gone. 
Entirely gone. My whole morning destroyed. 
(Goes to table; sits; stirs coffee—sips it—furious- 
ly.) Who put sugar in this coffee? 

Marcaret. (Nervously.) I gave you the wrong 
cup, John. This is yours. (Changing cups.) 


Sir Joun. Of course. Naturally. Nothing 
could be right. (Breaking an egg.) 
Cecit. (Cheerily.) Now, father, you must be 


reasonable. You really must. 

Str JoHN. (Pauses in the act of breaking the 
egg; stares at Cecil.) Reasonable! (To Mar- 
garet.) Margaret, kindly request your son not to 
bring his theater manners to my table. (Stares in 
horror at the opened egg.) Vining! Take that 
egg away and destroy it. (Pushes everything 
away from him and sits back angrily.) 

(Vining having given Margaret the toast, etc., 
takes up the egg gravely, looks at it solemnly, 
shakes his head and goes out.) 

Sir Joun. It’s bitter! Bitter! Why? I ask 
you, why? Cannot even one’s eggs be decent? 
Or at least be of recent birth? Surely it is not 
too much to expect? May I ask you where you 
contrive to purchase such abominations? 


Marcaret. It’s the best shop in the neighbor- 
hood, John. Mr. Solomon’s. 
Sir JoHN. Solomon! Solomon!! Isn’t there a 


Christian dairyman in the district? Solomon! 
What is England coming to when one has to buy 
even one’s food from Jews! An island, eh? Ha! 
We're a small country entirely surrounded by 
Jews—that’s what we are. 
Cecit. Now really— 
Sir Joun. Silence! 


Solomon! I suppose you 
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get our vegetables from Lazarus and our meats 
from Isaacs, and our groceries from Levy’s! 
Jews! Wherever one turns—Jews! Three in- 
visible brass balls suspended over the entire Unit- 
ed Kingdom. (Pause. Nibbles a piece of toast; 
looks from one to the other; they are all eating 
and not looking at him.) Well, why doesn’t some- 
one say something? Are you all dumb? (Pause.) 
Not good enough to be spoken to, eh? That’s re- 


spect! (Eating ravenously.) Our children know 
everything better than we do! (Eats.) I’m 
funny, am I? Unreasonable, eh? No Christian 
dairymen in the district, eh? It’s bitter! Bitter! 


(Goes on eating.) 

Ceci. Well, you seem to be enjoying your 
breakfast, father, after all. 

Sir Joun. (Looking at him malevolently.) I 
suppose I may have enough to eat in my own 
house, sir? (Pushing everything away from him.) 


Finished ! 
Cectt. Don’t take everything I say amiss. 
Sir Joun. I’d have you know I never take any- 


thing amiss. Ha! Amiss! That’s a nice way to 
talk! (Drums his fingers on the table.) Ulrica! 
A slice of that ham on some toasted bread, if you 
please. 

(Ulrica proceeds to make him a sandwich.) 

Str Joun. Amiss! I come into this room to 
begin a new day in a life we live but once and | 
find what?. The whole room filled—filled—with 
wreaths. From whom? Jacobson! Mr. Jacob- 


son! 
Ceci. Sir Isaac, father. 
Sir Joun. No, sir. Mr. he was born and Mr. 


he'll always be—to me. We have been baronets 
for generations. My father was born Sir John— 
your father was born Sir John. Birth, sir, birth! 
That is what counts—or should count—in the 
world. The foundation of this Empire—birth! 
The majesty of birth. (Takes up The Times— 
creases it carefully at one of the “letters.” Ulrica 
puts the sandwich on a plate before him. He 
hands her The Times.) Read that, Ulrica. 

Uxtrica. (Takes The Times from him—looks 
at it.) Where—father? 

Sir Joon. There—there—where my thumb was. 
“The Majesty of Birth.” 

Utrica. Oh, yes! (Reads.) “To the Editor 
of The Times. Sir:—It is a significant fact, tak- 
ing into consideration the whole policy of the pres- 
ent Liberal Government, that the very names that 
are mentioned as deserving the dignity of titles in 
the recent list of honors are those of men who by 
birth, inclination and sympathy are for the most 
part opposed to the best interests of this great 
Empire. The Majesty of Birth has ever been the 
watchword of the great Conservative party. It is 
indeed a sorry day for England when self-seeking 
shopkeepers obtain seats on the Liberal Benches of 
the House of Commons and in recognition of 
their support have titles conferred upon them. 
How much more regrettable when the dignity 
happens to be conferred on one whom by race, re- 
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“THE BRITISH 

J. E. Dodson’s acting in “The House Next Door’ re- 

calls Sir Henry Irving’s above quoted characterization. 

“His execution,” Mr. Winter remarks, “is that of the 
fineiy cut cameo.” 


COQUELIN” 


ligion and association is rabidly anti-English! It 
will be well worthy of the consideration of the 
present Government to restrict the bestowal of 
titles to those whom by birth, family, tradition and 
achievement have richly earned them rather than 
to spread honors broadcast on the adventurer, the 
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tradesman and the alien. Your obedient servant, 


John Cotswold, Baronet.” 


Sir Joun. (Very pleased.) Ha! Let Mr. 
Jacobson digest that with his bacon and eggs this 
morning. 

Cecit. Bacon, father? 

Str Joun. Yes, sir, bacon and pork. How do 


we know what he eats when he’s in private! 

Ceci. Don’t you think individual effort counts 
for more than birth? 

Str Joun. No, sir, I do not! 

Ceci. Isn’t the power of seizing opportunity 
greater than just the advantage of heredity? 

Str Joun. Socialism! That’s what that is! 
Socialism! Birth is the thing that counts. A 
dustman may find a fortune in a coal-hole. Is he 
to be honored because he does? Stuff! sir, stuff! 
That’s what you’ve learned among your music-hall 
acquaintances ! 

Cecit. (Good-humoredly.) At any rate, your 
letter does not apply at all to Sir Isaac. He’s an 
altogether splendid type of man. 

Marcaret. (Trying to check him.) Cecil! 

Sir Joun. Go on! Say it. I’m a fool! Your 
father’s a liar and a fool! 


Ceci. (Jumping up.) If you can’t be reason- 
able . 
Sir Joon. (To Margaret.) You hear that? 


(To Ulrica.) You see, my child! 
Cecit. For heaven’s sake, father, don’t let us 
quarrel the first day I’m home. I had to earn my 


living. We’re poor— 
Sir Joun. Ha! Now he throws my poverty in 
my face! 
Cecit. No, I do not. I sympathize with you. 
Sir Joun. I don’t want your sympathy. 
Cecit. I’m going to relieve your poverty. 
Sir JoHN. You? Relieve me? How dare you! 
Ceci. Last night’s success puts me at the 


top of the ladder. 

Sir JoHN. Well, I hope you fall off. 

Cecit. Now that I’ve succeeded, won’t you try 
and see at least a little with my eyes? 

Sir Joun. No, sir, I will not. I’ve used my 
own for a great number of years. I’m quite satis- 
fied with them. 

Ceci. (Laughing.) Come, father, bury the 
hatchet. Let me sing without your antagonism. 

Str Joun. Never, sir! Never! Sing! Asa 
living! A hired servant! No, sir! If you must 
sing, do it in a choir, or in a social way for your 
equals. Not for a lot of ragamuffins whose shil- 
lings go to pay you your miserable salary. 

Ceci. (Hotly.) Very well, if you won’t give 
your sanction, I’ll go on singing without it. And 
for all the money I can earn. From anyone! 
Yes, sir, anyone! Even the Jacobsons. I sing 
there on Sunday night—next door—and for a fee 
—a professional engagement! 


Unrica. (Reproachfully.) Cecil! 

Sir Joun. (Rising; trembling with rage.) You 
shall not, sir. You shall not enter that man’s 
house. 
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Cecit. Why not? Just because he’s— 

Stir Joun. A Jew. A damned— I beg your 
pardon, Ulrica. 

Cecit. But what a Jew! 

Sir Joun. A knighted one—the more disgrace 


to this miserable government. 

Ceci. At least give him some credit for his 
achievements ! 

Sir JoHn. What achievements? Beyond mak- 
ing money? And all his race do that! 

Cecit. Think what he’s done for the poor, the 
struggling, the ambitious. 

Sir JouHn. Show! All done for show! To 
hide his money-making! To sneak a title. 

Ceci. He has no need to do that! He’s a 
genius. A financial genius in the best sense of the 
word! 

Sir JoHn. Genius! 
do with birth, sir? 

Cecit. I quite agree with you. 

Marcaret. Really, John, Sir Isaac is not so 
very dreadful. 

Str Joun. (Turning quickly on her.) Are you 
going to begin too? Have you forgotten what 
that tribe has done for us? 

Cecit. Yes—but— 

Sir Joun. Silence! His father had the smallest 
hovel on the Cotswold estate. He made chairs that 
came to pieces directly you sat in them. Paid his 
rent when he could and lived like a rate in a hole. 
Ncw—now—forsooth, my Lady Rebecca sits in 
state in real chairs next door to us! Her precious 
husband practically owns the estate and we pay 
him rent—sometimes. Rent for our own prop- 


Pah! What has genius to 


erty! Schah! I could tear them to pieces. Jacob- 
son, indeed! Jacobson! 

Cecit. This is pure race-hatred. 

Sir Joun. It is—I do hate ’em—root and 
branch. 


Sir John grows only fiercer as the morning 
proceeds. The idea that Cecil is to sing at Sir 
Isaac’s rankles in his mind. He pauses in from 
of a great painting of Beaconsfield. “Benja- 
min Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield. Another 


Jew! They even penetrate into our govern- 
ment. Out of this room he goes! To the 
garret.” He picks up a book from the piano 


and reads the title: “Children of the Ghetto, 
by Israel Zangwill.” “Damn the Ghetto!” he 
exclaims. He picks up a piece of music—by 
Rubinstein! He finds a cigarette box inscribed 
‘Moses and Gliickstein.” By this time he is 
frantic, and when a visitor is announced, Wal- 
ter Lewis, he flings in his face the taunt, 
“You’re a Jew, sir!” As a matter of fact, 
Lewis is a Jew, but he proclaims himself a 
Presbyterian, and explains that he has come to 
see Cecil on musical business. 

The next incident to excite the Baronet is 
the arrival of a telegram for Ulrica. It is 
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from Adrian, and she bursts into violent weep- 
ing and tears it to pieces when pressed by her 
father to reveal the identity of the sender. On 
top of this comes a letter from “next door” 
addressed to Cecil and enclosing a check for a 
hundred pounds in payment for the songs he 
js to sing at Sir Isaac’s musicale. This is the 
last straw! What follows is best told by direct 
quotation : 


Sir Joun. It’s infamous! Infamous! 

MARGARET. But what does he say? 

Sir Joun. That tinkering, money-hoarding Jew 
dares to offer this—(holding up note)—to a Cots- 
wold! 

MARGARET. 
read it, John. 

Sir JOHN. 
finger and thumb.) Don’t touch it! 
yourself. 

MarGARET. But we'd really like to know— 

Sir JoHn. And you shall know. That stock- 
jobber hires your son—hires, mind—for one hun- 
dred pounds to sing to him after his dinner on 
Sunday night. (Flings the letter and the bank- 
note down on the table and wipes his fingers with 
his handkerchief.) How dare he! The mongrel! 
How dare he! 

MarGARET. (Takes up the letter and reads it.) 
It's a very polite invitation. 

Sir Joun. It’s an outrage! Finish it. 

MARGARET. (Reads it aloud.) “We should es- 
teem it a favor if you would delight our guests 
and ourselves with your glorious art.” 

Sir Joun. And then—without another word— 
to enclose that! (Points to banknote.) It’s bit- 
ter! Bitter! 

MarcareT. That certainly was tactless! 

Sir Joun. Tactless! It’s—it’s—there’s no word 
strong enough to characterize it. My son hired 
like some juggler for the amusement of his 
greasy, grinning guests. (Hurries to bell and 
rings.) Not while I’m living! I’ve yet to see the 
day when I'll permit a son of mine to fall so low! 
Paid in advance! The price of his shame! (Enter 
Vining with papers.) Vining, my coat, my hat, 
my gloves! My cane—at once! (Vining goes 


(Trying to take letter.) Let me 


(Holding it away from him by his 
Don’t pollute 


out.) 
MARGARET. John! 
Utrica. Father! 
soTH. Surely you’re no—? 
Sir JoHN. I’m going to fling that—(pointing to 


note)—in his face—the damn chair-maker ! 

MARGARET. Oh, John! 

Unrica. Father, please! 

Sm Joon. What are you frightened about? 
That I'll fight him? Me? I wouldn’t dirty my 
hands on him! Altho’ a horsewhip should be the 
only answer to that! (Pointing to letter.) 

(Vining enters with coat, hat, gloves and 
cane.) 
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Sir Joun. Come along, Vining. Don't take all 
day. 

VininG. (‘As he assists to dress him.) 
going out, Sir John? 


You're 


Str Joun. (Sarcastically.) No, Vining. I’m 
going to wear these in the house. Of course, I’m 
going out. 

VintnG. So early? 

Sir JoHn. Yes—so early. Have you any objec- 
tion? 

Vininc. But you usually read all the news- 
papers at this time every morning. 

Sir Joun. Schut! Schut! 

Vininc. And this morning they speak ‘so well 


of Mr. Cecil. 

Str JoHn. Do they? 
them in the fire, Vining. 

MarGARET. (An-xiously.) 
you going? 

Sir JoHn. First of all into the air or I'll suffo- 
cate. And then—(Goes to table and with his 
gloved hand takes the letter and the banknote 
and puts.them into the envelope and places it in 
his breast-pocket)—and then—to give these the 
attention they deserve! (Dusts his fingers where 
he touched the letter; looks closely at his gloves.) 
Hello! (Takes gloves off.) 

Uxrica. (With an effort.) 
don’t go next door. 

Sir Joun. And why not? 

Uxrica. Because—you mustn't. 

Sir Joun. Mustn’t—indeed! You forbid your 
father, eh? Things have come to a pretty pass! 
Mustn’t! Ha! 

Utrica. If you have any consideration at all 
for me—for my happiness—don’t go! 

MarGaret. John—I beg you— 

Sir Joun. Silence! I shall do as I please! 
Kindly attend to your own business. Vining, my 
hat. (To the ladies.) Good morning. 

(Passes out erect and dignified, followed by 
Vining. Ulrica sinks down, buries her face in her 
hands. Margaret goes to her.) 


Well, you can throw 
Throw them in the fire! 
John! Where are 


Father—please 


The next act transpires in “the house next 
door.” Sir Isaac Jacobson is revealed as a 
man of exceptionally fine quality, large- 
spirited and generous. His wife, Rebecca, is 
«= coarser quality. It comes out in conversa- 
tion that she, not Sir Isaac, sent the hundred 
pound note to Cecil Cotswold, and that she 
is eager to humiliate the Cotswolds in every 
way possible. She even talks of “ejecting” 
them because they have failed to pay their 
rent. Adrian takes the Cotswold’s part, and 
heatedly defends them in conversation with 
his mother. When she leaves the room, he 
turns to his father: 


AprtiAN. Father, please don’t do anything to 
hurt or humiliate Sir John Cotswold. 
sir Isaac, If by that you mean ejecting him, 
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“IS THIS A SYNAGOG?” 


Sir John Cotswold’s discovery in his parlor of. three visitors frem “the house next door” suggests the above question. 


that I certainly will not do. Such a thought never 
entered my mind. 

AprIAN. But mother said— 

Sir Isaac. I did not contradict my wife so as 
to avoid useless discussion. As for hurting or 
humiliating Sir John Cotswold that the British 
Government has already done by honoring me. 

ApriAN. It’s his pride. 

Str Isaac. I know. The stab of pride in the 
heart is to the aristocrat as the spur in the horse’s 
side. The horse rears and plunges with pain: the 
aristocrat writhes with wounded sensitiveness. 

AprIAN. Poor Sir John. He is humbled now 
with poverty. 

Str Isaac. His son will lift that from him. 
That is why I’m interested in Cecil Cotswold. He 
is the right kind of young man. His birth helps 
instead of handicapping him. He is going to 
seek with his talent the fortune Sir John squan- 
dered with his hands. 

AprtANn. (Eagerly.) How splendid to be able 
to do that. To make one’s own name. To help 
one’s own family. It’s fine! It’s— 

Sir Isaac. Adrian—you are on the threshold 
of life. You must make your own way. You 
must work. Use the gifts nature has given you, 
profit by the advantages money has been able to 
buy you. From to-day that money ceases. Just 
the bare necessities I’ll provide. Nothing else. 
Extravagance I’ll never countenance. I'll not de- 
prive you, my boy, of the birthright of making 
your own way by your own effort. 

AprtAN. (Excitedly.) That is what I want to 
do. At once! I want to begin life—real life—to- 
morrow. 

Str Isaac. Good! But the struggle will be 
harder than you think. Remember, Adrian, you 
are an Israelite—a Jew! Let that be your waking 
thought as you begin the day, the last as you 


close your eyes at night. A Hebrew! Remember 
it not asa reproach, but with a flush of pride. Let 
it be your incentive. If the time comes—and 
come it must and often—when you are discour- 
aged, why, just recall the history of our race. 
Our race has furnished masters, creators, in every 
department of life. In art, in commerce, in let- 
ters, in government, in diplomacy and in finance 
we have succeeded. Ours is a heritage of hatred 
and of conflict. Be proud of the struggle. 

ApbrIiAN. Father, you say that as if you doubted 
me. 

Str Isaac. I do not doubt you. But Sir John’s 
letter has set me thinking. He has put his finger 
with masterly intelligence on the important thing 
in life. Birth! The majesty of birth! It should 
be ever present. If one bears a great name, live 
up to it. If one comes of humble origin, create 
a name for oneself—if one can, but never for a 
moment lose sight of or be ashamed at your 
origin. I want you to be proud of the fact that 
your grandfather was a poor struggling chair- 
maker on the estate J own to-day. 

Apr1AN. I am. I faced all that, father, at 
school and at college. My first Harrow fight and 
my last university one were both about you. 

Sir Isaac. (Smiling.) Indeed? Did you win 
them ? 

ApriAN. The first one easily. The last one— 
well, it was a draw, if my foot hadn’t slipped. 

Sir Isaac. In the broader arena of life you will 
not find that necessary. 

Apr1AN. Father! One thing more! In mar- 
riage. Would you—object to my marrying a 
Christian? 

Sir Isaac. (Reflectively.) Tf you saw in such 
a marriage the possibility of happiness, I wouldn't 
allow my own personal feelings to stand in your 
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SAXON VERSUS SEMITE 


in which Sir John Cotswold draws the line between Jew and Gentile. 


The dramatic scene in ““The House Next Door” 


way. But, Adrian, I’d feel that my life’s work 
had been in vain. 

Apr1AN. Why, father? 

Sir Isaac. Because I want you to carry on 
what I’ve begun. 

Aprtan. And I will. 

Sir Isaac. In such a marriage you would not 
fnd it easy. Our race should cling together. 

(Adrian dejectedly turns away.) 

Sir Isaac. Are you in love with such a woman? 


ApRIAN. Yes. 
Sir Isaac. Whom? 
AprIAN. Miss Cotswold. 


Sir Isaac. (Astonished.) What? Have 
spoken to Sir John? 

Apr1AN. Not yet. 
first. 

Sir Isaac. (Shaking his head.) I am afraid 
you are making a heavy rod for your back, my 
boy. He hates me. 

Aprtan. But if I get his consent, shall I have 
yours ? 

Sir Isaac. 
your own life. 
you. (Pause.) 
sorry. 


you 


I wished to speak to you 


I don’t wish to dictate to you as to 
All I would like would be to guide 
I should be sorry, more than 


Sir Isaac leaves the room, and, as Adrian 
stands perplexed, thinking over his words, 
Ulrica enters. She is pale and_ excited. 
“Has my father been here?” she asks. A few 
moments later, Cecil rushes in with the same 
question on his lips. Esther soon appears and 
Sir John’s impending visit is discussed by all. 
The anxieties raised by the discussion, how- 
ever, soon vanish from the minds of the 
young people. Adrian and Ulrica, Cecil and 
Esther, desire nothing more than one another, 


and are soon absorbed in lovers’ téte-d-téte 
in adjacent rooms. When Sir John at last ar- 
rives, he finds only Sir Isaac and Rebecca. 
The following stormy scene ensues: 

Sir Isaac. (Pointing to chair.) Won't you? 

Sir JoHnN. Thank you—no! I have only called 
for one moment—one! (To Rebecca.) Would I 
be asking too much if I begged the favor of speak- 
ing to your husband alone? 

Resecca. (Jumping up.) Certainly not. 
plaisir! I mean a pleasure. 

Stir Joun. I shall be greatly obliged. 

Resecca. Delighted. (Bowing to Sir John.) 

Sir JoHn. (Bowing to her.) Madame! 

RepeccaA. (Relieved.) Thank heaven! 
ries out.) 

Str Joun. Good! And now, sir! (Takes en- 
velope from pocket—banknote from envelope with 
his fingers—lets it flutter on to the table, then 
dusts his fingers.) I beg to return that, if you 
please! ; 

Sir Isaac. (Astonished, looks at the note, then 
at Sir John.) What do you mean? 

SR Joun. I mean that I have pocketed my 
pride sufficiently to call on you, sir, to settle our 
accounts. 

Sir Isaac. 
rent? 

Srr Joun. (Loudly.) No, sir. That I never 
pay! (Pause.) My daughter attends to it. 

Str Isaac. (Pointing to note.) Then what 
does that mean? 

Sir Jon. You know perfectly well what it 
means. It was in that envelope. Read it! Do 
you know the handwriting? 

Str isaac. (Takes the letter.) My wife’s writ- 
ing. Now I understand perfectly. Did your son 
commission you to call on me? 


C’est 


(Hur- 


Oh, I see. 


You wish to pay your 
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Str Joun. Commission? Commission! I 
would have you know that I am not in the habit 
of allowing myself to be sent on commissions by 
anyone. Not even by my own son. Commission! 
Pah! 

Sir Isaac. But how did you get this? 

Sir Joun. (Hesitatingly.) My a—my son was 
not in. I opened it-—fortunately. 

Sir Isaac. Indeed! You will forgive me say- 
ing it—but I am not accustomed to opening letters 
that are not addressed to me. Not even to my 
own son. 

Sir Joun. (Thoroughly angry.) That—that is 
my affair! Luckily for you, sir, my son knows 
nothing of this insult. 

Sir Isaac. I assure you— 

Sir Joun. One moment, if you please. I stand 
before you as the head of the Cotswold family. 
Insults offered to any member of my family are 
offered to me. 

Sir Isaac. But really, Sir John, my dear Sir 
John— 

Sir JoHN. You needn’t lay so much stress on 
the Sir—sir. I was born with ic. 

Sir Isaac. (Quietly.) J merely earned it. 

Str JoHn. What? Earned? Bought, sir, 
bought and paid for it! But let us finish this 
matter. 

Sir Isaac. Please do. 

Sir Joun. (Excitedly.) Be good enough to 
understand that the son of Sir John Cotswold 
does not accept payment for the honor of his visit. 

Sir Isaac. Neither does one pay Sir John Cots- 
wold’s son, but the artist, who also honors by 
accepting the invitation. 

Sir JoHn. You beg the question, sir. You 
juggle words. If my son should ever call on you 
—which I Fope most emphatically he never will 
do: if he sings in your house—which is absolutely 
out of the question at any and at all times—then 
he does so because it amuses him—amuses, sir— 
and not for payment. Do you grasp that, sir? If 
you do not, then you are but little better than a— 

Sir Isaac. (Jnterrupting.) Sir, John! Let us 
try to keep this discussion within moderate bounds. 
(With dignity.) Please remember you are in my 
house. 

Sir Jonn. Ha! Just so! Exactly! Your 
house! You do well to remind me! And who 
built this house, sir? My father, sir! And who 
leased the smallest hovel on this estate for the 
purpose of making a wretched living out of equal- 
ly wretched chairs, sir? Your father, sir. Your 
father ! 

Sir Isaac. (With growing heat.) And who 
owns the estate now? 

Sirk Joun. (White heat.) You, sir, damme! 
You! And how? By what means? You get con- 
trol of money—as your race always does—and 
you buy up by the most underhand, surreptitious— 

Str Isaac. Sir John! 

Sir Joun. (Louder.) I repeat, you buy up in 
the most underhand, secret, and surreptitious way 


the mortgages ill-luck compelled me to encumber 
the estate with. You own it! You! The Cots. 
wold estate! And had I not in my contract ex. 
pressly reserved the sole right to live as tenan 
in one of my own houses you would have driven 
me out of that. 

Str Isaac. (Angered by the injustice of th 
insinuation.) You are absolutely— 

Str JoHNn. Take care, sir! Take care! 

Str Isaac. (Controlling himself.) But I'm 
foolish to allow myself to be angry. Say what 
you please. You can’t insult me. You can’t } 
taken seriously. 

Sir Joun. But I insist on being taken serious; 
I want to insult you! You shall be angry! I’ve 
been angry for years! Yes, damme, sir,—years 
You not only get my estate, but you buy up eve: 
my pictures! Look at that, sir! (Pointing to pic. 
ture on the wall.) My great-great-grandfather 
Look at it! and blush—if your constitution and 
your skin will permit such an emotion. 

Str Isaac. (Jronically.) I beg your pardon 

Sir Joun. And now—now! Not content with 
all you have done to harm and humiliate me with 
your dirty, ill-gotten money you must needs tr 
to buy my son—buy a Cotswold for a hundred 
pounds! But you shall not! No, sir! I mayb 
poor! Iam poor! But I am honorably poor, sir 
and I would rather be honorably poor, sir, thar 
dishonorably rich! 

Sir Isaac. (With dignity.) Sir John Cots- 
wold, you will oblige me by leaving this house. 

Sir JoHN. (With a scream.) What? Leavy 
the house! You dare tell me— You—you—you-— 
(Words fail him—as he stands face to face witl 
Sir Isaac, trembling with rage—almost about t 
strike him.) 

(Enter Cecil and Esther, engrossed with each 
other, laughing and talking merrily.) 

Sir Isaac. (Quietly.) Your son! 

Sir JoHn. (Turning quickly. Aghast.) Cecil! 
You! Here? 

Cecit. Hello, father! 

Sir JoHN. How long have you been here? 

Cecit. That’s exactly what I was going to ask 
you. How do you do, Sir Isaac? (Shaking hand: 
with Sir Isaac.) 

Str Joun. Don’t touch his hand. I forbid 
you! We've been insulted—grossly insulted by 
that man. There, sir—look at it— (Pointing t 
note.) Look at it! The price of your degrada 
tion. Hired like a juggler at a fair! 

Cecit. My dear father, even if you do open let- 
ters that are addressed to me, please leave the 
answering of them to me. 

Str JoHn. Very well. Give that man his 
answer. Now! He sends you one hundred 
pounds to sing to him on Sunday night—give him 
his answer! 

Cecit. (To Sir Isaac.) I accept your invitation 
with my best thanks! 

Stir Joun. What? You accept? And _ the 
money? You accept that, too? 
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Ceci. Certainly. I am a professional singer. 
It is my means of livelihood. I accept not merely 
ur invitation, but your payment, Sir Isaac. I 


know perfectly well the instinct 
your offer. It was one of kindliness—not 
sult. I apologize to you for my father’s attitude 
and speech. 

Str JoHN. You? 
that—you—you—you— 

Ceci. One moment more, father. 
to hear this, too. Sir Isaac, I ask for 
ter’s hand. 

Sir JOHN. 
last. 

Ceci. (To Sir Isaac.) Have I your consent? 

Sir JoHN. You haven't mine, sir. Marry into 
this family? You do, sir, and Ill disown you! 
Marry that man’s daughter and you'll never enter 
my house or look on my face again. Now choose! 

Cectz. My choice is made. With Sir 
consent I wish to make Miss Jacobson my wife. 


that prompted 


After 


Apologize for me! 


I wish you 
your daugh- 


Cecil! This is the last word! The 


Isaac’s 


Str Joun. (Taking up hat and cane.) Very 
well! I leave you to your Jewish friends! To 


think that a Cotswold—a—a— (Breaks into hys- 
terical laughter.) The last word! The last! 

(Ulrica and Adrian walk in radiant and happy— 
absorbed in each other. Sir John’s laughter 
arrests them. They look in amazement at the 
others.) 

Sir JOHN. 
this house? 

\pRIAN. (Entirely misreading the 
mistaking Sir John’s laughter for friendliness— 
rushes forward.) My dear Sir John! (Stretch- 
ing out both hands.) You are the one man of all 
men I most wish to see! 

Sir Joun. Who are you, sir! 

Aprtan. Adrian, Sir John! Adrian Jacobson. 
But, of course, you’ve not seen me for years. I’ve 
grown out of all knowledge. Oh, but I am glad 
you are here! Glad, indeed, to find you visiting 
my father in such a nice, friendly way. 

Sirk Joun. Friendly? Nice! 

\prIAN. And I'll tell you why I’m glad! I am 
going to ask you the greatest favor one man can 
do another. To make his whole life happy. To 
make two people happy. (U/rica in vain tries to 
stop him.) Can’t you guess? Sir John, I want to 
marry your daughter. What do you say? 

Sir Joun. (Beside himself.) Say! This, sir! 


Ulrica! And what are you doing in 


situation; 


? 


This! I’d rather see her dead, sir. Yes, sir— 
dead! How dare you! My daughter! You! 
(Pointing to Sir Isaac.) His son! Ulrica—come 
here! Never—never in my lifetime cross the 


threshold of this house again or speak to any 
member of this disgraceful family. Come, Ulrica! 

EstHer. (Piteously.) Sir John—won’'t you at 
least— 

Sir Joun. If you please! Sir Isaac Jacobson, 
this I trust will be the last time I shall ever have 
the unpleasant necessity of speaking to you! Let 
me pay you a tribute! At least you are thorough! 
You would buy my family as you did my mort- 


AND 
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gag d my back. Well, sir, let me tel 1 
this, can buy 1 estate, my fur 

pictures, everything that has v to 1 ’ 
my son—but my daughte t ; 4 s 
out ( th y } 1 ¢] é ( ) 


The third and last act is the story of the 


gradual softening of the Baro s | Le 
finds it a hard lesson to learn, but he learns 
at last, that even Jews are human beings a 
good deal like himself. He is informed by 
his daughter—what he had not know hat 


he is considerably in arrears with his rent to 
Sir Isaac. Yet, he recalls, 
taunted him with it. 
and of this he had i 
that Sir Isaac furnished the 
musical education. 
to call, and holds out the 

peace in the manliest fashion. 


the latter had not 


He is told bv his son 


equally ignorant— 


beet 
money for Cecil’s 
Sir Isaac himself comes 


olive branch 


Sir Isaac. Pardon me intruding on you. 

Sir JoHN. (Melts.) You are very welcome 
sir. Pray be seated. 

Sir Isaac. Just a moment. That is all 

Str Joun. I am entirely at your service, Sir 


Isaac 

Sir Isaac. 

Sir Joun. 

Sir ISAAc. 
ago. 

Sir JouHN. 
Entirely mine. 

Sir Isaac. My attitude angered you—and justly 

Sir Joun. If you please, it is 
gize. I do. 

Sir Isaac. But— 

Sm Joun. I imsist on apologizing. I 
must admit it—unreasonable. 
—unreasonable. 

Sir Isaac. You are generous, Sir 


Firstly—I wish to apologize 
Apologize! You! 
For my dis: 


-oOurtesy 


to you two days 


The discourtesy was mine, Sir Isaac. 


for me to apolo- 


was—I 


There—I've said i 


Stir JoHN. One thing more. Of late 
things have combined in opening my eyes 
lived as the ostrich—my head buried—yes, 
buried. I’ve hated a race and ignored the 





vidual. You are, Sir Isaac, if I may so classify 
you, the great modern individual of your race. | 
wish to retract what I have thought, 
said—what I have written. I wish to ask your 
pardon. (Holds out his hand.) 


what I have 


The climax of the play is marked by an 
exodus from the Cotswolds’ to “the house next 
door.” First Ulrica \drian. Then 
Cecil goes to Esther. Then their mother tells 
the butler: “Should Sir John ask, I have 
gone next door.” 

The old man comes into a darkened and sol- 
itary room; hesitates; then walks slowly out. 
“Where are you going, sir?” asks the butler. 
Sir John replies: “Next door.” 


goes to 





RENCH playwrights, it seems, are turn- 
ing the stage into an aviary. There 
is certainly a striking coincidence in 
the fact that the same year witnessed 

the production of Rostand’s robust “Chante- 
cler” and Maeterlinck’s elusive “Blue Bird.” 
Rostand’s feathered hero stands for every- 
thing that is rooted in the earth; the mystic 
bird of Maeterlinck’s fancy represents all 
human aspirations for the eternal unknowable. 
America has been called grossly materialistic ; 
those who know her best realize that intense 
spiritual yearnings are strangely coupled with 
our materialism. We are therefore prepared 
to welcome the messages of both French play- 
wrights. What reception “Chantecler” will 
meet with we hardly can foretell; no doubt, 
however, exists concerning the signal success 
of “The Blue Bird.” We have familiarized 
our readers with both plays, and we have re- 
peatedly pointed out the finer poetic quality 
of Maeterlinck’s genius without questioning 
the brilliant technical skill of his distinguished 
contemporary. Opinions have differed as to 
the effective staging of Maeterlinck’s master- 





“PELLEAS AND MELISANDE” IN A NEW SETTING 


Showing Golaud, the jealous husband, torturing Méli- 
sande because of her love for Pelléas. The background 
is furnished by Maeterlinck’s abbey-home. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


HOW AMERICA WELCOMED “THE BLUE BIRD” 





piece; as to the play itself there has been only 
the voice of praise. The general feeling seems 
to be that, in the words of the New York 
World, the New Theater justifies itself and its 
mission by producing this beautiful play which 
could scarcely hope for the hospitality of a 
commercially conducted stage. “The Blue 
Bird,” remarks Mr. Louis V. De Foe, “is a 
poet’s excursion into glittering fields of pure 
fancy.” This play, the writer thinks, departs 
so abruptly from the vein of gloomy specula- 
tions of Maeterlinck’s more familiar plays, 
which deal with mystical ideas which reveal 
men and women caught in the current of 
Destiny and struggling to penetrate the mys- 
tery of Death, that, save for an occasional re- 
currence of the old note of terror, it becomes 
the symbol of a new and happier philosophy 
of life. 


“Happiness is the play’s keynote, for Tyltyl 
and Mytyl, the woodcutter’s children, at the com- 
mand of the Fairy Berylune, search through fan- 
tastical kingdoms in pursuit of the blue bird 
which is the symbol of happiness. Nor do they 
fail to find blue birds throughout their adventure. 
Some turn to another color; some flutter away 
from their reach; some, as in the Palace of the 
Night, feed on moonbeams only to die in the 
broad daylight—there is happiness all through 
life even though it be mistaken or transient—but 
at last the true object of their quest is found 
back in their humble cottage, in the turtle dove 
which the children send to Neighbor Berlingot’s 
little girl, who is ill. And she is made well. 

“Hullo! why, he’s blue!’ cries Tyltyl in sur- 
prise. ‘He’s much bluer than when I went away! 
Why, that’s the blue bird we were looking for! 
We went so far, and he was here all the time! 
He’s not quite blue yet, but that will come!’ 

“This blue bird, too, escapes from the little 
girl’s hands and flies away. 

“‘Never mind,’ says Tyltyl, ‘don’t cry. I will 
catch him again.’ And then (stepping to the 
front of the stage and addressing the audience), 
‘If any of you should find him would you be so 
very kind as to give him back to us? We need 
him for our happiness later on.’ 

“Here the play ends and its last speeches con- 
tain the keynote of the whole. Is it not the note 
of optimism? Does it not mean that life holds 
forth its compensations to all who will seek them? 
Is it not a newer and brighter side to the Maeter- 
linckian philosophy which we have been taught 
in the poets’ plays of destiny and death? 

“Quite apart from its underlying philosophy 
there is the sparkle of the richest fantasy every- 
where on the surface of the play. And _ this 
magic touch is given with the greatest simplicity 
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ndnaiveté—a simplicity and naiveté which caused 
he play to be underestimated when it first 
merged in printed form. So soaring, too, in its 
nagination that Maeterlinck probably never in- 
ended it for practical representation in the 
heater and would have remained content had it 
never been acted.” 


The difficulties of reproducing a play writ- 
en for mental performance only, on the stage, 
pre overwhelming indeed. Hypercritical Alan 
ale is disappointed with the New York pro- 
auction. “Certain it is,” he maintains in the 
ew York American, “that the performance of 
The Blue Bird’ that I saw at the Haymarket 
Theater in London is infinitely better and 
nore artistic. To be sure it had been running 
for months when I saw it, and ‘The Blue 
jird’ at the New Theater may improve by 
frequent repetition.” Mr. Dale misses the elu- 
ive qualities in the American performance. 
he voices of the actors sounded crude and 
rather sordid to him. The fairy Berylune 
talked like a New England “schoolmarm” ; and 
he children Tyltyl and Mytyl had “street” 
ones in their utterances. 














“The most beautiful scene in ‘The Blue Bird’ 
is, to my mind, that in the Kingdom of the Past. 
The little boy and girl in their quest of the Blue 
Bird—the symbol of Happiness—have decided 
that it may lurk in the tombs of the dead. They 
are to test this when the witching hour of mid- 
night sounds and the churchyard yawns. For 
the dead never come forth by day. The little 
girl is terribly frightened. The little boy reas- 
sires her. And the midnight hour sounds! 
Mists arise. Everything is obscured. The chil- 
dren are hidden in the vapors. Then these grad- 
wally clear away, and there stand the children in 
a lovely chaos of exquisite flowers. No dead? 
Where are they? asks one of the children. The 
fragrant blossoms are her answer. There are 
no dead! 

“This exquisite belief, to which the advanced 
thought that Maeterlinck breathes is slowly tend- 
ing, seemed like the soft breath of perfect in- 
siration in the Haymarket Theater. At the 
New Theater it missed fire. In the first place, 
the churchyard didn’t work like a churchyard. 
It looked more like a jungle. It was a dismal 
and uncultivated spot. Then, when it changed to 
the garden of flowers, it was just a stage picture 
of unreality. There was no illusion. The utter- 
ances of the children in ‘public school’ voices 
brought one with a thud to the earth. The 
subtle quality was lacking. It is hard by the 
touch of a finger to explain why it was lacking. 
Such a scene as that I have described is appre- 
tiated by intuition, or not at all.” 


Mr. Klauber, of the New York Times, fails 
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AT THE ABBEY OF SAINT WANDRILLE 


The tower scene from “Pelléas and Mélisande” as given 
recently outside of Maeterlinck’s residence. Madame 
Georgette Le Blanc, Maeterlinck’s wife, took the part of 
Mélisande. 


to get the illusion one gets when reading un- 
disturbed. He was not impressed with the 
acting. There are, however, he says retro- 
spectively, two figures that are certain to re- 
main—Tylo, good doggie that he is and amaz- 
ingly well played by Jacob Wendell, Jr., and 
Tylette, the cat, arch villainess of the story, 
and a very naughty puss indeed, as the poet 
saw her. 


“Now there may be, and doubtless are, two 
opinions about the propriety of making tabby the 
evil one in this or any other play, for there are 
those who love their cats as some of us love 
dogs, but there may be no two opinions honestly 
about the extremely fine characterization of the 
anime! given by Cecil Yapp. 

“His masque was somewhat better than that of 
any of the others, but to add to its effectiveness 
he did all that was possible for a human to do 
in getting into the feline skin of the part. And 
so when all was over, with a memory of the 
majesty of Night, very impressively and digni- 
fiedly and beautifully realized by Eleanor Moretti, 
there comes back the thought of fussy little Ty- 
lette, always trying to make trouble, and Tylo, the 
loyal, worshipful lover of man, obedient to his 
will, and never asking why. And sweetest of all 
perhaps, with a sort of sadly humorous sweet- 
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PALACE 
Here all the queer creatures and things, Water, ire, ‘ 
magic wand has endowed with a soul, follow the Children into a land where fancy reigns supreme. A sce 





OF THE FAIRY 


Bread, Light, Dog. Cat, and the rest, which Maeterli 





the American presentation of ‘The Blue Bird’? at the New Theater. 


ness, that picture of Tylo as he sits whining out- 
side the cottage door, after the children have 
taken leave of their strange companions and 
vanished indoors to complete the story of the 
blue bird in their own little home.” 

The Evening Post discovers a pessimistic 
and fatalistic outlook in the play which, it 
seems, has escaped the dramatic editor of 
The World. It agrees, however, with Mr. 
Klauber’s estimate of the cat. Cecil Yapp’s 
embodiment of that feline was, we are told, a 
masterpiece in its way. He portrayed the 
sleekness, the hypocrisy, the sinuous motions, 
the complacency, the spite, and the perfect 
selfishness of the miniature tiger with a mim- 
icry as veracious as it was humorous. His 
sneeze was an inspiration. He even contrived 
to give his lines an excruciatingly feline in- 
tonation. 

The acting, declares The Sun, was admir- 
able. “The Blue Bird,’ moreover, leaves noth- 
ing for one to ask as a satisfaction of the 
visual sense. The sense of beauty, however, 
was less completely delighted. The text, as 
rendered into English, this writer thinks. was 
quite unpoetic. Verse would have been a 
mighty assistance. Yet, he admits, the play 
exercised a potent charm over the audience 
that seemed at times rather astonished that it 
was sitting in a theater, absorbed in nearly all 
of the beautifully presented scenes that it wit- 
nessed, yet not feeling a trace of drama to 
quicken the pulse, or cause any emotion beyond 
a certain pathos and fascination in the poetic 
fancies of the man who had put so much 
wisdom and philosophy into such very simple 
figures. 

Shall we proclaim the author of “The Blue 


Bird” a symbolist or a mystic? “Chantecler 
remarks Ethel Syford in the New Eniglai 
Magazine, is symbolism, but not mysticisn 
Maeterlinck is both a symbolist and a mystic 


“All down the ages we have had those wh 


have listened attentively to cvery realization oj 
the intangible world and the silent expressive 
ness of the mystery of the universe, and dis 
tanced themselves as far as possible from thi 
cacophonous arguments of the senses in regari 


to the material world. Jesus was a mystic, a1 


St. Paul likewise, St. Francis of Assisi, St. The 
resa; Thomas a Kempis said, ‘Blessed the ear 
which receive the instillings of the divine whispe 


1 


and take no note of the whisperings of th 
world.’ 


“This is a most opportune moment to say that: 
fallacy occurs when Ibsen and Maeterlinck an 
symbolism and mysticism are all spoken of 1 


one sentence as though there were an identit 
present. Ibsen lived and died without being 


witness to the unseen world. Ibsen saw tha 
there was a satire present in the ethics and a 
tions of human life—especially in its civic and 
domestic relations as they are lived. He use 
symbolism to create the illusion of the bald fact 
of four walls which enclosed a tragedy. He # 
so stubborn in laying a tragedy bare that he doe 


not even change the scene. But Ibsen got m 
farther than merely seeing that there is satin 


present in this daily life. Maeterlinck does ne 
aim to accentuate this human society. He aim 


to suggest, and only to suggest, not to explat 


the wonder and mystery and the awe of all thi 
great vibrating universe. There is the same dit 


ference between Ibsen and Maeterlinck that ther 


is between the naked as portrayed in art and tli 


nude in art. . 
“Maeterlinck is concerned with cosmic hat 
mony,—an all-relation of all things and what h 


has apprehended, he is the subtle artist in pre 
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enting to wus emotionally and harmoniously. 
Some one has referred to ‘The Blue Bird’ as a 
jream play, another conceives it a fairy play, 
mother speaks of it as Pantheism. I doubt 
hether Maeterlinck is especially concerned with 
eing a Pantheist and I am sure that ‘The Blue 


Bird’ is neither fairy play nor dreaming to him 


He has poetically summoned the cosmic mystery 
itself. That is the drama. It is no more fairy 
play or dream play than nature’s drama is a 
dream or fairy play because it is fused wit] 
mystery.” 








HE so-called Theatrical Syndicate 
- which for nearly fifteen years has, 
according to its own statements, con- 
trolled more than ninety per cent. of 
the better class theaters in America, greatly 
to the pecuniary profit of the gentlemen com- 
posing it and greatly to the detriment of acting, 
of play-writing, of play producing, and of pub- 
lic taste, is, so Walter Pritchard Eaton assures 
usin The American Magazine, a thing of the 
past. “We are once more,” the writer joyously 
exclaims, “to have a free stage in America. 
What this means to authors, actors, young and 
ambitious managers, the owners of smail thea- 
ters, and finally to the public, is of great im- 
portance.” 

The Theatrical Syndicate has been for years 
the bugaboo of the muck-raker’s dream. Mr. 
Eaton and his associates were tortured by 
nightmares of Anna Held supplanting the 
statue of Liberty. The Syndicate, we feel 
sure, is not as black as Mr. Eaton paints it. 
There can be no doubt, however, that its grip 
had become intolerable. The Muse may not 
safely be bound in chains to one mortal. For 
atime Mr. Erlanger was indeed the man of 
destiny in the world that reaches from the box- 
ofice to the wings. The Theatrical Syndicate 
was formed in 1898, Zimmerman, Nixon, 
Frohman, Erlanger and Klaw being conspicu- 
ous among the organizers. 


“Hayman already had gained control of many 
theaters in the West. Frohman, a large pro- 
ducing manager, controlled many in cities like 
New York and Boston. Klaw and Erlanger had 
secured a number on the route from Washing- 


ton to New Orleans. Nixon and Zimmerman 
controlled Philadelphia and houses through 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. With this nucleus of 


theaters, they could arrange a considerable tour 
for a manager from their New York office. It 
appeared to save him trouble and it appeared to 
guarantee the theaters a steady run of attrac- 
tions; and, as the Syndicate refused to ‘book’ a 
play in any of its houses which played in any 
opposition theaters, and as it refused to ‘book’ 
a theater which played rival attractions, it soon 
held the whip hand in the situation. This iron- 


THE OVERTHROW OF THE 





THEATRICAL SYNDICATE 


clad 
the chief 
curses—of the system.” 


refusal to sanction competition was always 


weapon—as it one of the greatest 


was 


The Syndicate, we are told, either by lease- 


promises to the local 


hold or by managers, 
rapidly gained control of the approaches to 
the big cities. The nominal charge was five 
per cent. of the receipts of the play. It lay 
within the power of the Syndicate to arrange a 
tour in such a way as to jump an actor hun- 
dreds of miles between performances, in short 
to ruin him. Mr. Eaton paints a lurid picture 
of a manager driven to bankruptcy and suicide, 
but omits to mention the name of the unfor- 
tunate victim. Not content with five per cent., 
Erlanger, it seems, exacted fifty per cent. from 
David Belasco. These were made 
indirectly, but they reached Mr. Erlanger’s 
pockets in the end. From 1899 on, and for 
almost a decade, Mr. Belasco wore a martyr’s 
crown. This martyrdom, we are assured, was 
no less profitable than picturesque. When Be- 
lasco finally deserted the standards of the 
Independents, fortune seems to have cheated 
him out of his mess of go!den pottage. Yet 
his defection seems pardonable in view of the 
absolute control of Napoleon Erlanger. 


payments 


“No local theater manager in Worcester, Mass., 
or Norfolk, Va., or Grand Rapids, Mich., could 
say what should or should not come to his house. 
He had to take what was sent, good or bad, clean 
or vile. No play producer could get his play 
bef: ce the public unless Klaw and Erlanger chose 
to let him, and then, often, only at the payment 
of a heavy toll. Since the Syndicate could con- 
trol absolutely the tours, they naturally gave the 
best bookings to their own plays, or the plays 
of men closely affiliated with them, and _ so, 
equally naturally, they controlled the European 
market, not because they could mount the plays 
better here, but because they and they alone 
could promise the foreign authors long and prof- 
itable tours. That is the real secret of Charles 
Frohman’s command of the best English plays. 
It followed, also, that native authors depended 
too largely for a hearing on the judgments of a 
few ignorant men, and that the ambitious actor 
or the small manager with a new, untried play, 
unless it seemed to their mercenary standards 
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sure of popular success, or unless the actor or 
manager was willing to come to their terms, had 
no chance at all.” 


No man, aptly remarks Mr. Eaton, can pro- 
duce above his own level. The piay he picks 
from manuscripts will inevitably reflect his 
own tastes. Consequently it was the character 
of the men who composed the Syndicate and 
of the men who gathered in its train which 
wrought its downfall. 


“Abraham Lincoln Erlanger, a man who has 
never had any real artistic training, a man of 
high-handed and dictatorial methods, as_ the 
‘fighting head’ of the Syndicate znd chief of its 
booking agency, did most to kill the goose that 
was laying him golden eggs. He killed the goose 
by killing off the small producer. . 

“Charles Frohman, the largest producer in the 
Syndicate, has done very little for the American 
dramatist; but he has brought us many worthy 
reproductions of English plays, made for him on 
the other side by men who know their business. 
He has been a wholesale importer of decent 
wares, and we are told he is ‘kind to his 
players—which means he pays them well and 
keeps them, as he kept Miss Barrymore, for 
years in trivial parts which please a large sec- 
tion of the public. He alone of the Syndicate 
has any standing, at any rate, in the world of 
art or in the community at large. Hayman has 
produced nothing. Klaw and Erlanger have pro- 
duced ‘Ben Hur,’ and little else of merit. Their 
other productions have been either noisy, slap- 
stick musical affairs like the Rogers Brothers’ 
‘shows,’ or else the firm has been identified with 
salacious pieces like ‘The Soul Kiss’ and ‘Miss 
Innocence, directly fathered by their camp- 
follower, Ziegfeld. Erlanger himself helped to 
stage that ribald obscenity, ‘The Queen of the 
Moulin Rouge,’ and ‘The Girl with the Whoop- 
ing Cough’ was playing at his New York Theater 
when Mayor Gaynor revoked the license of the 
house. Nixon and Zimmerman do not count as 
producers. Another man, closely affiliated with 
the Syndicate, is generally known as being unable 
to tell a good play from a bad till he reads the 
morning papers. The firm of Cohan and Harris, 
the Cohan being George M. Cohan, are strong 
Syndicate allies. Mr. Cohan’s intellectual and 
artistic rank is indicated by the plays and the 
music he writes, tho it is only just to state that 
in the past year his firm has mounted two excel- 
lent plays, ‘The House Next Door’ and ‘The 
Fortune Hunter.’ Another ally of the Syndicate 
was trained for the delicate task of manipulating 
a fine art by managing a large amusement park 
at Coney Island.” 


At last, however, the mutter of discontent 
was heard. The Shuberts—Sam S., who was 
killed in a railroad wreck at the beginning of 


the contest, and his brothers Lee and J. J~ 
suddenly developed astonishing independence 
That was five years ago. They began to ac. 
quire theaters of their own in New York ani 
other cities. At first the contest looked hope. 
less, and the Shuberts appeared to give it up 
for atime. Mrs. Fiske and Belasco were their 
only allies of power, and they had few attrac. 
tiors of their own. But the patched-up truce 
did not last long. Where these mild-seeming 
little Hebrews get their fighting power it is 
hard to fathom. But fight they did, and in 
the only way—by acquiring more rival theaters 
through the country, getting backers to build 
the houses when necessary, and by putting on 
more and more plays to fill them. A year ago, 
George W. Tyler, always an independent man, 
went over to the Shuberts with all his fine list 
of stars and plays. Early in Igio the land- 
slide started. William A. Brady went over to 
the Shuberts. 


“Already the Shuberts were preparing to add 
the New Theater company to their list of trav- 
eling attractions. They controlled as many 
theaters in New York as the Syndicate. In 
Boston, by wise management, they had taken the 
prestige away from the mismanaged Hollis Street 
Theater. They were intrenched in Washington, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, and the connecting cities. 

“And by mid-spring, 1910, the landslide was 
coming down, gathering momentum as it slid, 
and making a roar in the theatrical world that 
caused Broadway to sit up astonished. First 
the circuit of theaters covering New England, 
through the man who had hitherto lined them 
up for the Syndicate, declared for the Open 
Door. Then John Cort’s circuit of theaters cov- 
ering the Northwest followed suit. A Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio circuit (in which Nixon and 
Zimmerman owned 25 per cent. of the stock) 
next voted to book any plays they chose. By May 
1,200 small town theaters through the country 
had declared their right to play whatever attrac: 
tions they saw fit, and had united into the 
National Theater Owners’ Association. As the 
Shuberts already owned or controlled practically 
as large a number of city theaters as the Syndi- 
cate, that despotic institution was, at one blow 
absolutely shorn of its power. It could no longer 
threaten anybody, it could no longer impose its 
tastes, its prejudices, its vulgarity, upon the 
stage of America. Napoleon had met his 
Waterloo. 

“The Syndicate, of course, is not going to die 
without a kick or two. . . . The situation has not, 
at the present writing, worked itself out fully. 
But one thing seems certain. There is no im- 
mediate prospect of any one-man control of the 
American stage in the future.” 
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HOW LONG OUGHT A NOVEL TO BE? 


N ENGLISH writer who was asked at 
what price he estimated a thousand 
words replied with singular felicity: 
“Tt all depends on what words and in 

what order.” His dictum is quoted by Hilaire 
Belloc, and may be said to give the sum and 
substanee of many of the opinions passed in a 
controversy lately initiated by The British 
Weekly regarding the proper length of novels. 
The British Weekly thinks that “a hundred 
thousand words, or 350 pages, remains the 
comfortable limit for a story.” Mr. Belloc is 
not willing to set any limit. He says: 


“A good book, like any other work of man’s 
creation, should be fitted to its end and be with- 
in a framework that gives it utility. No real 
workman will have much sympathy with the ‘tem- 
perament’ which cannot work within a framework 
and within convention and limits. But in the case 
of a book the utility is the pleasure of the reader, 
and I do not see where—at least, where within 
very extreme limits—the question of length comes 
in. If a book is too long for its theme and is 
spun out deliberately, then the writer of it has 
deliberately broken the rules of his trade or art 
and has done bad work. If it is unduly com- 
pressed to suit a business requirement which con- 
cerns neither him nor his reader, he is guilty of 
the same fault, and literature suffers.” 


Mr. Belloc’s view is shared by a considerable 
number of his literary confréres. They ex- 
press their opinions in The Westminster 
Gazette. John Galsworthy takes refuge in the 
platitude that “the proper length of a novel is 
the smallest possible number of words in which 
the novelist can express that which he feels he 
must express.” Jerome K. Jerome dismisses 
the problem in the following summary fashion: 
“Was it not Abraham Lincoln who, once asked 
the proper length of a man’s leg, replied that 
a man’s leg, in his judgment, should be of just 
sufficient length to reach from his body to the 
ground. Should not a novel be of just suffi- 
cient length to keep the reader interested from 
the beginning to the end?” 

Mr. William de Morgan draws a distinction 
between “novels of character” and “novels of 
action.” The former, he thinks, may be as 
long as the characters go on developing, even 
to the eight volumes of “Clarissa Harlowe”; 
the latter should be quick, bright things, able 








to be read at a sitting. Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
casts his vote for the short novel, but with 
reservations : 


“I think that most modern writers (and, 
Heaven knows, I include myself) ought to be 
short. The reason is this—that in a sceptical 
age one can only get those snapshots of instan- 
taneous attitudes which tiresome people call ‘as- 
pects of the truth.’ We are all forced to have 
what we call ‘points of view’—a dreary fate. But 
some of the old fictitious figures were solid like 
statues; you could walk all round them. 

“You could walk all round Falstaff or Tony 
Weller; it might take some days to do, but you 
could do it. Having once established the brute 
existence of somebody in an impartial universe, 
we must be interested in that somebody through 
forty volumes. But a modern book would so 
probably not concern Falstaff, but one trivial 
angle of Falstaff (if Falstaff had any angle); a 
modern book might study him as a tragedy of 
age or a tragedy of drink and leave out all the 
rest of him. Such studies of the accidents and 
wrong aspects of Falstaff I like to have brief 
and brilliant, and not too many of them. 

“But Shakespeare, who knew the whole of 
Falstaff has brought it out in ‘King Henry the 
Fourth, Part II.’; and if he were now bringing 
out ‘King Henry the Fourth, Part CCII,’ I 
should still be reading it.” 


The drollest and most original suggestion 
comes from Bernard Shaw: 


“In my opinion fiction should be sold by the 
pound, as blue-books are. I attribute a good deal 
of the steadiness of my own market to the fact 
that I have always thoroly understood that people 
have to lay in a household store of reading, just 
as they have to lay in a household store of tea or 
cheese, and that they expect four-and-sixpence 
worth of it to last a certain time. I should like 
to take this opportunity of informing my custom- 
ers that my next volume will contain three com- 
plete plays and three prefaces comparable to 
Royal Commission reports on subjects of uni- 
versal interest. It will keep an average man of 
business in active reading for a fortnight, and 
will last the family fully a month; and it will 
bear reading over again once every eighteen 
months for life. This estimate does not include 
reading in bed; but it will be found under rather 
than over the mark with fair reading. You save 
money by buying my books. Books are like 
boots: if only they are readable and fit comfort- 
ably, those which last longest are the best.” 
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This controversy is now invading America 
and arousing comment in literary circles. The 
New York Evening Post contends that “a 
three-volume novel is frankly recognized as 
‘impossible,’ no matter what its intrinsic in- 
terest”; but this, as the San Francisco Argo- 
naut points out, ignores the fact that the aver- 
age three-volume novel of a generation ago 
differed but little from the one-volume type of 
to-day save in being printed in larger letter- 
press and being more liberally “spaced.” Many 
novels published to-day are at least as long as 
the old-fashioned three-volume story. De 
Morgan’s novels, for instance, or, in fact, any 
novel which extends to six hundred pages in 
present-day style of printing, would easily fur- 
nish sufficient material to eke out three volumes 
of the oldkind. The New York Times Satur- 
day Review observes: 

“The British Weekly declares the ‘comfortable 


limit’ of a novel to be ‘a hundred thousand words, 


GOETHE AND THE 


HATTERED by the powerful instru- 
ments of modern research, many of our 
good old idols are falling. Christianity, 
some of the latest higher critics tell us, 

was chiefly the product of economic and social 
conditions. The same, on high authority, is 
true of the Lutheran Reformation. The sad 
spectacle of Cleopatra divested of her age-long 
beauty by the eminent historian Ferrero is so 
recent that the reader must still feel the pang 
of it. And now, latest of all, a German writer 
comes to undo the fair name and character of 
a woman who has commanded admiration al- 
most unchallenged for nearly a century and a 
half,—Charlotte von Stein, commonly known 
as Frau von Stein, the object of one of the 
most passionate and most enduring of the 
many fervent loves of Goethe, the heroine of 
a romance that ranks among the classic love 
stories in history. In a certain respect it is 
the most remarkable love-story of all, for tho 
the love between Goethe and Charlotte oc- 
curred in that notorious age of loose morality, 
the eighteenth century, the rococo period, and 
tho their love was of that wild and passionate 
nature which, as a rule, brooks no restraint, it 
remained a pure love. Of this there is no 
doubt even to this day. But a woman may be 
outwardly virtuous and inwardly full of sin. 
She may be loved by a genius and yet be un- 
worthy the love of a valet. This is one of the 
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or 350 pages.’ This, it maintains, ‘remains the 
comfortable limit.’ It certainly has not remained 
so for very many years; for the novels of the 
earlier writers and of Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, 
and George Eliot average much more than a hun- 
dred thousand words in length; George Meredith 
took a great deal of room to turn around in; and 
Mr. de Morgan—to name but one of the longer 
winded writers of the present day—has shown a 
decided predilection for stories approaching two 
hundred thousand words. In this country, at 
least, a ‘best-seller’ seems to sell all the better for 
being as long, for instance, as Paul Ford’s ‘Peter 
Sterling.” Perhaps The British Weekly has in 
mind the comfort of the publishers’ ‘literary ad- 
viser, or the reviewer of new books. No doubt 
whatever your professional reader finds it easier 
to cope with a story of a hundred thousand words 
than with one of twice that length. Other things 
being equal, however, the buyer of books, no less 
than the buyer of food and clothing, likes to get 
the most for his money, and if he can get only 
one of two good stories for (say) $1.50, would 
choose the longer rather than the shorter tale.” 


FRAU VON STEIN 


things that Eduard Engel tries to prove in his 
new work on Goethe.* It is a voluminous 
work and follows soon upon the publication of 
the monumental biography by Bielschowsky. 
Nevertheless, since its appearance about nine 
months ago, it has passed through seventeen 
editions, and is read as eagerly as a popular 
novel. 

It is true that Frau von Stein has had earlier 
detractors. One of Goethe’s first and best 
biographers, George Henry Lewes, called her 
a coquet. But none of the important biog- 
raphers before Engel ever doubted that she 
was a woman of high mental attainments 
and a fit intellectual companion for Goethe. 
Eduard Engel strongly not doubts but denies 
this. Both mentally and morally, he asserts, 
she was not what she is commonly considered 
to,be. He bases his opinion upon a mass of 
damaging evidence, such as has not been simi- 
larly collected and. co-ordinated. 

Baroness von Stein was thirty-three years 
old and the mother of seven children when 
Goethe, seven years her junior, first met her 
and immediately fell in love with her. It is 
by no means strange that posterity, not know- 
ing Charlotte von Stein personally, wonders at 
the fascination exercized by a woman in such 
circumstances. Since there is evidence that 


_* GoeTHE, DER MANN UND DAs WEEK. 
Engel. Berlin, 1910. 


Von Eduard 






















































she possessed no unusual physical beauty, peo- 
ple naturally concluded that it was extraor- 
dinary intellectual and spiritual gifts that kept 
he greatest German poet under her spell for 
more than twelve years. 













4/9 
he settled in Weimar, and intimate rela- 
s were soon established. 


Goethe first met Baroness von Stein in 


In fact, it may be 
said that it was not a case of love at first sight, 
Zimmerman, a mu- 
| friend, had shown Goethe a portrait of her 


if love before sight. 





riven so glowing a description of her that 
poet spent three sleepless nights thinking 
of Frau von Stein. Under her portrait Goethe 
wrote: “What a glorious poem it would be to 
see how the world mirrors itself in this soul! 
she sees the world as it is, and yet sees it 
1rough the medium of love. 


1 


is the dominant expression.” 








Hence sweetness 
Zimmerman laid 
himself out to make the one anticipate the 
meeting as eagerly as the other. He took care 
to tell the Baroness what interest for her he 
had awakened in Goethe, and she expressed 
her desire to become acquainted with the poet. 
na letter to her Zimmerman warns her of 










































“A man,” he writes, “who visited me a short 

ime ago described him this way to me: He is 
wenty-four years old, is a jurist, a good law- 
er, Well versed in and a reader of the ancient 
lassics, especially the Greek; poet and author: 
thodox, heterodox; acts the clown, is a musi- 
ian, an excellent draughtsman, etches in cop- 
er, models in plaster, cuts in wood. In short, 
le is a great genius, but a dangerous man. A 
roman of the world, who has seen much of 
him, said to me: ‘He is the handsomest, the live- 
lest, the most original, the fieriest, the stormi- 
t, the most seductive, the sweetest, and, for a 
roman’s heart, the most dangerous man she 
ver saw in her life.’ ” 
This conception of Goethe is upheld by 
r, who speaks of him as “the most for- 
idable and lovable of men.” And later, when 
immerman got to know Goethe personally, he 
nirmed his friend’s opinion and wrote in 
aming to the Baroness: “You have no idea 
ithe peril of his magical presence.” But, as 
eorge Henry Lewes remarks, “such dangers 
etty women gladly run into, especially when, 
‘¢ Charlotte von Stein, they are perfect mis- 
esses of themselves.” Lewes’s estimate of 
e Frau, tho not so favorable as Bielschows- 
's, may yet in a measure be regarded as the 
Fditional one, and his description of her will 
ow in what way it contrasts with the new 
inion represented by Eduard Engel: 
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AN IDOL SHATTERED? 








Reeent German commentators agree in stating that 
Charlotte von Stein was quite unworthy of the love and 
devotion that Goethe showered upon her for more than 
twelve years. 


“The Baroness von Stein, Hofdame (Lady of 
the Court) and wife of the Master of the Horse, 
was, both by family and position, a considerable 
person. To us she is interesting as having sprung 
from a Scotch family, named Irving, and as 
being sister-in-law to that Baron Imhoff who 
sold his first wife to Warren Hastings. She had 
reached the age which, in fascinating women, is 
of perilous fascination—the age of three-and- 
thirty. We can understand something of her 
power if we look at her portrait and imagine 
those delicate, coquettish features animated with 
the lures of sensibility, gaicty and experience of 
the wo ld. She sang well, played well, sketched 
well, talked well, appreciated poetry, and handled 
sentiment with the delicate tact of a woman of 
the world. Her pretty fingers had turned over 
many a serious book and she knew how to 
gather honey from weeds. She was to all ac- 
quaintances a perfectly charming woman; and re- 
tained her charm even to old age.” 

A recent writer, Wilhelm Bode, who devotes 
an entire large and interesting volume to the 
story of Frau von Stein,* refuses to join in 
the chorus of the revolutionary moderns in 
condemnation of her. He writes: 


“She was beautiful, one of the most beautiful 








* CHARLOTTE VON STEIN. 


Von Wilhelm Bode. 
lin, 1910. 


Ber- 





FRAU VON STEIN WITH A BUST OF HER SON 
A quaint portrait of the woman who played so prominent 
a part, both for good and for ill, in Goethe's life. 
of all the women and girls in Weimar. She had 
not the fascination of powerful, yearning youth, 
but she had the sweet charm of the suffering, 
renouncing and resigning woman. In one re- 
spect she was younger than Goethe. It is true, 
she had a husband and children, but her heart 
never had experienced full, fervent love, complete 
abandonment. Such women, whose innermost 
heart never has been conquered, preserve a vir- 
ginity, a powerful attraction for a man who ven- 

tures to still their longing.” 


Schiller, writing to Korner ten years after 
her meeting with Goethe, says: “She is really 
a genuine, interesting person, and I quite 
understand what attached Goethe to her. 
Beautiful she can never have been; but her 
countenance has a soft earnestness and a quite 
peculiar openness. A healthy understanding, 
truth and feeling lie in her nature. She has 


more than a thousand letters from Goethe; and 
from Italy he writes to her every week. They 
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say the connection is perfectly pure and blame. 
less.” 

For Goethe, love for Frau von Stein at first 
signified an emotional rest. The girls that had 
attracted him before were all very young, and 
he loved with volcanic passion. But Frau von 
Stein was no longer young. She was a mature, 
experienced woman. In his attachment to her 
he thought he could at last find that calm an 
serenity for which he longed after the ten- 
pestuous storms of his many former loves and 
the tragedies they left in their wake. But the 
calm and serenity were of short duration. 
The “lambent flame” soon flared up into an 
“eager and passionate fire.” He hac now 
ample opportunity to see the remark which he 
himself made when her portrait was shown 
him confirmed: “She catches with snares.” 
The love which she enkindled she managed to 
keep burning for years. “The cthers loved 
him,” says Lewes, “showed him their love, and 
were forgotten. She continued to keep him in 
the pleasant fever of hope; made herself neces. 
sary to him; made her love an aim, and kept 
him in the excitement of one who ‘never is but 
always to be blest.’ She coquetted with him. 
When he showed any disposition to throw of 
her yoke, when his manner seemed to imply 
less warmth, she lured him back with tender- 
ness and vexed him with unexpected coldness 
when she had drawn him once more to he 
feet.” 

She became the dominant passion of his lif 
for the next eleven years. Under her inspira 
tion he wrote the first sketch of “Iphigenie’ 
and commenced the “Torquato Tasso.” She 
was more to him than Gretchen, Frederika 0 
Lili had ever been, and more than his siste 
Cornelia, says Oscar Browning. “Until hi 
journey to Italy he made her acquainted wit 
every action, every thought of his mind, all th 
working of his brain. He calls her by ever 
endearing epithet—the sweet entertainment 0 
his inmost heart, the dear, unconquerabl 
source of his happiness, the sweet dream 0 
his life, the anodyne of his sorrows, his happi 
ness, his gold, his magnet, whom he loves | 
presence and absence, sleeping and waking 
from whom he can never bear to be parted.” 

To this lovely idyll Eduard Engel now met 
cilessly applies the dissecting knife, laying bat 
Frau von Stein’s character and showing hot 
flimsy the foundation upon which was ecrecte 
one of the most beautiful romances of real lif 
He says: 

“Formerly, in considering the love betwe 
Goethe and Charlotte, emphasis was laid upon t! 
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question whether it was platonic or whether the 
woman loved unrestrainedly, gave herself up body 
and soul to the man who loved her. Much more 
important than this is the question of the purely 
h.man and intellectual worth of this woman to 
whom Goethe sacrificed more than twelve years 
of his most ardent devotion. The usual opinion 
we hear expressed is that a woman who held a 
mind like Goethe’s chained in ‘pure’ affection for 
more than half the ordinary span of human life 
must have been an extraordinary character, must 
have possessed a moral worth and intellectual and 
spiritual treasures and charms such as were pos- 
sessed by-scarcely any other woman in the large 
circle of Goethe’s feminine acquaintances. The 
author himself at one time regarded this opinion 
as the only possible one. He considered it the 
only, likely explanation of the wonderful fascina- 
tion to which Goethe yielded almost exclusively 
for so many years. Richer experience has taught 
him that it is possible for men and women, even 
the noblest, the wisest, to be completely deceived 
in each other. He has learned that love has the 
power to spread a veil over the lowest depths 
of the soul, to transform mere fancies into actual 
accomplishments, to mistake wise but empty at- 
tention or silence for perfect harmony. 

“A study of the facts has convinced the author 
that Charlotte von Stein, whom Goethe sung in 
prose and verse as never another woman was 
sung in all the history of literature, was the 
greatest delusion, or self-delusion. Goethe was 
never so deceived as he was in this person, who 
played so important a part in his life. Those of 
Charlotte’s own letters that have been preserved, 
the letters to Charlotte Schiller, Fritz von Stein 
and others, more than suffice to establish the fact 
that both morally and intellectually Frau von 
Stein was unworthy of Goethe’s touching devotion. 
They suffice to prove what she was and what she 
was not. In fact, so much of her letters as are 
known never, hitherto, tempted any scholar to re- 
move them from their retirement in the family 
archives and publish them. The intellectual gain 
would not have repaid the labor and expense. 
The spiritual poverty of her letters to her sons, 
to Lotte Schiller and others is positively frightful, 
and justifies the assertion that, had Goethe not 
withdrawn this woman from her obscurity, pos- 
terity would never have known her name.” 


She was a cold person, says Engel, utterly 


devoid of fervor and enthusiasm. Goethe’s 
letters to her are merely a reflection of his 
own deep love and feelings, but never in all the 
long correspondence is there the slightest indi- 
cation of a significant phrase or word written 
by her which he, a passionate lover, would be 
sure to treasure up in his memory and repeat 
or refer to in his replies. What he saw in her 
was merely the product of his own imagina- 
tion. On the other hand, her own letters reveal 


GOETHE IN SILHOUETTE 
One of the treasures of the Goethe National Museum at 
eimar. 
a spirit that can only be characterized as 
ignoble. 

“On Schiller’s death,” writes Engel, “the 
Baroness wrote to her son Fritz: ‘I was always 
arainst the marriage of Lotte to Schiller (an 
untruth: she had done her utmost to bring the 
marriage about), because he was a very sickly 
man. For thirteen years she lived with a man 
who was constantly ailing. Now at last she 
will have rest.’ This is all she had to say 
about Schiller’s death, which threw all of 
Weimar in deep mourning. And Schiller’s 
widow herself wrote to Fritz von Stein: ‘My 
longing increases. I am losing him over and 
over again.’ But even before Schiller’s death, 
after his recovery from a dangerous attack, 
the Baroness was coarse enough to write to 
Lotte Schiller that she had thought this time 
Schiller’s anticipation of death would surely 
come true. Frau von Stein’s own husband fell 
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sick, and in 1789, four years bef 2 he died, 
Lotte said to Schiller that the Baroness had 
told her that if Herr von Stein were to die, she 
would remove to Jena and be glad to have 
Lotte so near her. Herr von Stcin grew still 
more seriously ill. His wife learned of the 
death of a certain prince, wrote to Lotte about 
it, and added: ‘I wish my husband were dead, 
too.’ Then Lotte Schiller fell dangerously sick 
after childbirth. Frau von Stein wrote: ‘How 
sorry I should be if she died. And yet it 
would be better for her than this unnatural ex- 
istence with a literary intellectual.” 

The break with Frau von Stein came soon 
after Goethe’s return from his first visit to 
Italy in 1786, where he had gone, or, rather, 
fled, two years previously. In his eagerness to 
shake off the dust of the provincial town of 
Weimar, he had told no one of his contem- 
plated journey, not even Frau von Stein. To 
escape the annoyances that would be sure to 
follow the famous author of Werther, he trav- 
eled in the guise of a merchant, Herr Moller. 
From Italy he wrote passionate letters to Frau 
von Stein. But long absence gradually cooled 
his ardor. Ona former occasion he had writ- 
ten her that he loved her more when present 
than when absent. Nevertheless, that he still 
felt affection for her and desired to maintain 
the intimate friendship, is perfectly evident 
from his letters to her after his return. But 
Charlotte could never quite forgive him for 
not having let her into the secret of his depar- 
ture for Italy. She received him coldly, with 
rebukes, and showed no sympathy for his over- 
flowing youthful enthusiasm for the beauties 
and glories of Italy, which he was so eager to 
share with his friends. The final rupture came 
when she learned of his liaison with Christiane 
Vulpius, who subsequently became his wife. 
Christiane was a simple young girl, not over- 
burdened with learning, but not entirely with- 
out education, and with a considerable degree 
of native talent and girlish charm. But she 
was beneath Goethe in social position, and 
their union, of course, was a crime in the eyes 
of the Weimar aristocracy. As for Frau von 
Stein, she boiled with noble indignation that 
her place should have been taken by what she 
called “that low person.” The petty venom 
with which she pursued poor Christiane 
throughout her life constitutes the gravest in- 
dictment in Eduard Engel’s powerful attack. 
He says: 


“Great men show their greatness in the hours 
of great trial. How did Charlotte von Stein ac- 


quit herself in her ordeal? We must condone 
much in an elderly woman whose lover aban- 
doned her for another woman twenty-three years 
younger—wild pain, boundless rage, violent at- 
tacks, despairing self-blame. But a really noble 
person, especialiy a noble-woman’s soul, is alto- 
gether silent under such humiliating suffering as 
she had to experience soon after Goethe’s return 
from Itaiy. Or, if her nerves are of a different 
sort, she quarrels with the culprit and fate, clam- 
ors, rages, is unjust. We will not put such out 
bursts of pain in the golden scale against her. 
Charlotte von Kalb once loved Schiller. When 
abandoned, she raged, threatened him and her 
successors with sword and poison; but she stooped 
to nothing low. Frau von Stein, however, was 
neither silent nor did she rage. She revenged 
herself in secret and coolly. She enjoyed her re- 
venge and satiated herself with it for years and 
years. In 1794 she wrote a wretched little drama, 
‘Dido,’ in which a poet named Ogon is branded 
as the selfish former lover of Dido. Frau von 
Stein, who had once been adored as an angel, 
stooped in this drama to so low a device as 
ridiculing Goethe for the slight stoutness that had 
come with years. She never wearied of dwelling 
upon that point in her correspondence. She called 
Goethe the ‘fat Geheimrat, and in ‘Dido’ she 
lets Ogon boast, ‘I, too, now count myself among 
the vermin, and like best to live among them.’ ” 


How are we to understand, Engel continues, 
her sons’ harsh words about their own mother ? 
They speak of her everlasting fault-finding, 
railing and scolding, and the impossibility of 
discussion with her because she immediately 
breaks into abuse. And how are we to under- 
stand her own confession to Lotte Schiller: 
“T think my heart is gradually turning to stone. 
I feel how increasingly impossible it is becom- 
ing for me to appreciate love and goodwill’? 
One of her sons wrote to the other that she 
could not get servants because of her bad repu- 
tation as a mistress who made their lives 
miserable to them. Knebel confirms her repu- 
tation for “maliciousness,” and she herself said 
that the Dutchess Luise had told her in 1799 
that she could readily imagine why Goethe had 
ceaséd to love her. 


“Charlotte von Stein calumniated and reviled 
the man who for eleven years had hung on her 
glances, whose spoken and written tendernesses 
she had accepted and returned, to whom she en- 
trusted her youngest son as his own. She made 
venomous remarks on his household affairs: 
‘Goethe has now had a daughter for two days. 
He is crazy with joy over it, for he is as smooth 
and pleasant as an eel.’ And when a child of 
his died soon after birth, she sneered, ‘His little 
daughter has immediately taken leave of the 
world in order to come again from decent par- 
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ents. It is obvious that she rejoiced at the ‘little 
worm’s’ death, that she delighted in the father’s 
grief, and fed her revenge on it. Each time a 
death occurred in Goethe’s family she made the 
shocking commentary: ‘He has again baptized a 
little Faulconbridge (bastard), and it died again 
yesterday’ (November, 1795). Truly, of all the 
women for whom Goethe’s heart had beaten, 
Charlotte von Stein was the most worthless, the 
least deserving of such devotion. 

“It cannot be expected that Charlotte should 
have loved Christiane. But could she not mention 
the woman whom Goethe loved without reviling 
her? ‘Goethe’s fat chambermaid,’ ‘Goethe’s she- 
fox’ (a reference to her name Vulpius, vulpia), 
‘the little»goose’—such are the epithets sne be- 
stowed upon poor Christiane, who had committed 
no greater wrong than to give herself entirely, not 
half-way, to the man who loved her, the man 
whom she loved. As for Christiane, she bore in 
silence all the abuse that such virtuous souls as 
Frau von Stein heaped upon her every day. 
‘Goethe passed us with his chambermaid at his 
side,’ she writes to Fritz. ‘I blushed for him in 
the depths of my soul, and held my parasol in 
front of my face pretending not to see him.’” 


Having thus disposed of Frau von Stein’s 
moral character, Engel finally turns to a con- 
sideration of her intellectual qualities. Even 
Lewes, who shows fairly clear insight into her 
moral defects, says of Frau von Stein: “She 
was capable of being the companion and sharer 
of Goethe’s highest aspirations.” Not so 
Engel. To him her soul was a faithful mirror 
of her intellect. She was incapable of appre- 
ciating his literary labors, still more incapable 
of being a help to him by practical suggestions. 
It is great men who are especially liable to be 
deceived in their judgment of those whom they 
love. 


“From the numerous records of her later life, 
the conclusion is inevitable that Frau von Stein 
was at bottom uncultivated, in fact, incapable of 
culture. Karoline von Wolzogen’s wretched 
novel, ‘Agnes von Lilien,’ she read three times in 
succession, and was charmed by it. To the great- 
ness of Goethe’s ‘Iphigenie’ she was totally un- 
susceptible, and Goethe’s grandest characters she 
judged according to the degree of their ‘decency’ 
or ‘indecency.’ Day after day in Goethe’s letters 
to her we hear of the progress of ‘Wilhelm Mei- 
ster,’ and it is evident that she had nothing but 
trivialities to offer in reply. A number of years 
later the novel appeared which Goethe had dis- 
cussed with her in every detail. The rupture be- 
tween them had occurred long before, so she had 
now no reason to try to appear different from 
her real self, and wrote to her son Fritz: ‘All 
the women in it behave indecently (how about 
Mignon!), and when he puts noble sentiments in 


human nature occasionally (!) he covers them 
over with a bit of slime so as to leave no heavenly 
quality in human nature.’ In the same spirit she 
wrote about the poet a few years later: ‘He is 
always, without being conscious of it, leading 
people into the mire.’ 

“Egmont’s Klarchen she calls a ‘strumpet’ be- 
cause she had cheerfully, yet in sorrow, given 
herself up to the man she loved, and because 
she sacrificed her life for her love. Concerning 
the ‘Roman Elegies’ she whimpers: ‘TI think they 
are pretty, but. I don’t care for them. When 
Wieland does the sensual in his descriptions it 
always winds up with morality” Here we see 
Frau von Stein at the height of her conception 
of art.... She acknowledges quite openly that 
she cannot grasp the iambics of the ‘Natural 
Daughter’ except upon the second or third read- 
ing, ‘but that may be the fault of my unpoetic 
organs.’ 

“As a matter of fact, all her former sympathy 
for Goethe’s poetic activity, or for poetry in gen- 
eral, was mere pretense, a court mask. When 
she could at last discard the troublesome mask, 
she sneered superciliously at all the Weimar 
‘literateurs,’ and even scoffed at the ‘literary gym- 
nastics’ of Lotte Schiller ‘because of her great 
intimacy with Goethe.’ The literateurs are and 
must ever remain a silly ‘lot.’ ‘Jean Paul Richter 
is very pleasant when he is not among other 
literary intellectuals.’ ‘Your literary intellectuals 
dry up your life.’ ‘It seems to me art chills the 
heart.’ These are merely samples of her reit- 
erated expressions of contempt for the highest in- 
tellectual culture. 

“Her truly favorite author, her classic, was 
Kotzebue. When she no longer had any need to 
conceal her real mind from her son Fritz she 
wrote: ‘Unfortunately my taste is that of the 
public, hence it must be a poor taste, for I cannot 
find Kotzebue’s plays so bad.’ Goethe had de- 
scribed Italy to this woman in weekly, often 
daily, letters. He never found out how bored 
she was by them. On the other hand, Kotzebue’s 
travels in Italy were very entertaining to her. 
‘All the descriptions of Italian travel that we so 
often get bore me, but his do not.’ Because 
Kotzebue, agreeable rogue that he was, sprinkled 
his travels with anecdotes and spicy stories.” 


Engel’s conclusion, therefore, is that Frau 
von Stein was not an intellectual woman. She 
could not rise to an appreciation of Goethe or 
Goethe’s work. She possessed no qualities but 
those with which the poet’s imagination invest- 
ed her. She was poor in mind, heart and soul. 
She was withdrawn from obscurity only by the 
blind love of the German Olympian. And her 
superior education, so highly lauded in general 
terms when Christiane’s is decried, meant noth- 
ing more than that she could read and write 
French, while Christiane could not, 
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THE GENTLE RADIANCE OF MRS. GASKELL’S 


ENDURING FAME 


r i “MHE value of a centenary is that it causes 
us to pause for a few moments in the 
frenzied rush of progress and to look 
back to see how far we have come. 

The note of revolt has become, in the last de- 

cade or two, singularly dominant in the litera- 

ture and art of Europe—almost anarchic in- 
deed. When “the modern spirit” is glibly 
spoken of in these days, reference is always 
had to a socialistic or anarchistic or some 
other kind of revolutionary note in a man’s 
work. Into the rather feverish atmosphere 
created for us by such writers as Shaw and 
Wells and George Moore, by Ibsen and Strind- 
berg and Wedekind, by Tolstoy and Gorky 
and Andreyev, the centenary of Mrs. Gaskell, 
the author of “Cranford,” comes like the 
echoes from a mythical golden age of pastoral 
sweetness and primitive simplicity. And yet 
this gentle minister’s wife, who wrote so be- 
guilingly and tenderly of the commonplace, 
who lived so far from the madding crowd, 
was, in the opinion of some critics, one of the 
first heralds of collectivism, and her “Mary 

Barton” will, in the history of ideas, “always 

occupy a noble place as the starting point and 

rallying cry of a new generation of humani- 
tarians following that of the slave-emanci- 
pators.” 

One hundred years ago she was born. 
Forty-five years ago she died. The fifty-five 
years of her life were singularly devoid of in- 
cident. She was born in Chelsea, reared in 
Knutsford, schooled in Stratford, and, marry- 
ing at the age of twenty-two, went to Man- 
chester to build a home and rear a family of 
her own. “A trip on the Rhine with the 
Howitts, an occasional visit to the Mohls at 
Paris—these were the extent of her travels.” 
She gave birth to five children, to whom she 
was a devoted mother; she assisted her hus- 
band—a leader of the Unitarians—in works of 
charity, teaching in evening schools, organiz- 
ing relief for the unemployed, and engaging 
in other similar unexhilarating occupations. 
“Full of life, radiant, joyous, sympathetic, 
happy in her choice of husband and in her 
home, whether as housewife, minister’s lady, 
mistress, mother or hostess, she attained an 
easy perfection.” It was not until her thirty- 
seventh year that she turned to literary effort 
in any serious way. Her eldest son died, and 
after the first deadening effect of the sorrow 


had passed away, she began to write to keep 
her mind from brooding over her loss. In 
many respects, her career reminds one of that 
of our own Harriet Beecher Stowe, who at 
the same period was leading a similar life as a 
minister’s wife in the quiet villages of New 
England. Like Mrs. Stowe also, Mrs. Gaskell 
was spurred into her first great literary 
achievement by sympathy for a class whom 
she considered unjustly treated. ‘With Utopia 
shining in her inner eye,” writes Lewis Mel- 
ville in The Fortnightly, “she was, however, 
mainly concerned not with economic conditions, 
but with the misery of the poor. Her tender 
heart suffered with their sufferings, and her 
book was in the nature of an appeal against 
those forces that only time and the spread of 
education among the workers could in any 
degree counteract.” As in the case of Mrs. 
Stowe again, Mrs. Gaskell made an immediate 
success. Writing to her almost at once, Charles 
Dickens, then editing Household Words, 
sought her aid as a contributor, saying: “There 
is no living writer whose aid I would desire 
to enlist in preference to the authoress of 
‘Mary Barton,’ a book that has most pro- 
foundly affected and impressed me.” It was 
in response to this request that Mrs. Gaskell 
contributed the series of sketches subsequently 
published in book form under the title “Cran- 
ford.” In addition to Dickens, Carlyle, Miss 
Edgeworth, Charlotte Bronté and Walter Sav- 
age Landor praised “Mary Barton” enthusi- 
astically. To-day, after the lapse of two gen- 
erations, we find a writer in the London Book- 
man—Thomas Seccombe—calling the work “a 
starting point in the history of the novel,” a 
work that displayed “a virtually new concep- 
tion of the novel as a harmonious work of 
art.” The same critic says further: “If you 
ask for the normal type of English novel in 
the highest degree of perfection to which it 
ever attained, I should certainly be inclined to 
say—take ‘Mary Barton,’ ‘North and South,’ 
‘Sylvia’s Lovers,’ and ‘Wives and Daughters.’ ” 
When “Adam Bede,” George Eliot’s master- 
piece, appeared anonymously, many at once 
ascribed it to Mrs. Gaskell because of her 
authorship of “Mary Barton,” a fact that 
shows what a deep impression she had already 
made on her contemporaries. 

Yet to-day, on this side of the water at least, 
Mrs. Gaskell is remembered for “Cranford” 
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THE AUTHOR OF “CRANFORD” 


Into the feverish atmosphere created by our modernist writers, the centenary of Mrs. Gaskell comes like the echoes 
from a golden age of pastoral sweetness and primitive simplicity, 
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and the “Life of Charlotte Bronté” alone. 
“Cranford” has been pronounced by Lord 
Houghton to be “the purest piece of humo- 
ristic description which has been added to 
British literature since Charles Lamb.” It is 
this quality of humor, displayed so abundantly 
in “Cranford” and so sparingly in her other 
long stories, that has kept the former work so 
fresh and acceptable to generation after gene- 
ration of readers. “One of the greatest dis- 
tinctions of Mrs. Gaskill,” writes Clement K. 
Shorter, “is in the kindliness of her humor. 
She is, strange to say, the only woman novel- 
ist who is entirely kindly, benevolently humor- 
ous.” The first page of the novel gives us a 
delightful taste of this kindly humor: 


“Cranford is in possession of the Amazons; all 
the holders of houses, above a certain rent, are 
women. If a married couple come to settle in 
the town, somehow the gentleman disappears; he 
is either fairly frightened to death by being the 
only man in the Cranford evening parties, or he 
is accounted for by being with his regiment, his 
ship, or closely engaged in business all the week 
in the great neighboring commercial town of 
Drumble, distant only twenty miles on a rail- 
road. In short, whatever does become of the 
gentlemen, they are not at Cranford. What 
could they do if they were there? The surgeon 
has his round of thirty miles, and sleeps at Cran- 
ford, but every man cannot be a surgeon. For 
keeping the trim gardens full of choice flowers 
without a weed to speck them; for frightening 
away little boys who look: wistfully at the said 
flowers through the railings; for rushing out at 
the geese that occasionally venture into the gar- 
dens if the gates are left open; for deciding all 
questions of literature and politics without troub- 
ling themselves with unnecessary reasons or ar- 
guments; for obtaining clear and correct knowl- 
edge of everybody’s affairs in the parish; for 
keeping their neat maid servants in admirable 
order; for kindness (somewhat dictatorial) to 
the poor, and real tender good offices to each 
other whenever they are in distress, the ladies of 
Cranford are quite sufficient. ‘A man,’ as one of 
them observed to me once, ‘is so in the way in 
the house.’ ” 


By “Cranford,” says Lewis Melville, Mrs. 
Gaskell stands or falls. He is pretty confident 
of her standing. He thinks it may claim a 
place among the masterpieces. In her other 
works, “there is everywhere a straining after 
sensational effect. All the stereotyped situa- 
tions are introduced one after the other. 

All the devices, all the unwarrantable coinci- 
dences of bad plays are exploited in turn; and 
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most of them are exploited in connection with 
that sickly sentiment that those writers who 
fall under the influence of Dickens never seem 
able to escape.” But “Cranford,” he concedes, 
is “beyond all praise.” “When all else that 
she wrote has been forgotten, when dainty 
‘Cousin Phillis’ has been relegated to the upper 
shelf, this collection of sketches, so pathetic, so 
tender, so delightful, will secure for its author 
a niche among the masters of fiction in the 
Victorian era.” 

The most successful effort that we have seen 
in connection with the Mrs. Gaskell centenary 
to determine her proper place among novelists 
is made by a reviewer in the London Va- 
tion. She was not a novelist of incident, says 
this critic, tho she sometimes essayed that role; 
nor a novelist of new philosophic or religious 
or sociological ideas, tho she wanted to be one 
and thought she was; nor a novelist of charac- 
ter, tho she followed such novelists at a dis- 
tance. What was she then? The reviewer 
answers this question as follows: 


“She is best described as the novelist of the 
passing mood or feeling, detached from its pro- 
founder groundwork. She enters, with sym- 
pathy and understanding, into the emotion which 
this or that person experiences, both when life’s 
course is normal, with just so much incident in 
it as will keep it from being death, and when 
life is jolted off the common rails and runs 
wildly for a while; and she can (and this is the 
justification and praise of her work) make her 
readers also sympathize and understand. Mrs 
Gaskell can come, whenever she is called, into 
the midst of an average circle, and can make 
its members tell us exactly what is at the mo- 
ment the thought of their minds and the emotion 
of their hearts. We shall not really know the 
men and women when we take our leave; when 
we meet them once more in a following chapter, 
we shall have to begin over again with them, 
since we did not, at our previous meeting, take 
a real grip of their personalities; and at the end 
it must be, on this method, a bundle. of loose 
sticks brought together and tied up in company, 
rather than a number of branches growing from 
a single stem, that our various items of knowl- 
edge about them will resemble most. Mrs. Gas- 
kell is the novelist, not of what people are in the 
essential make of them, but of what at this or 
that instant they feel.” 


But when all this is said, “Cranford” and 
“Cousin Phillis’ remain, and, it is admitted, 
“no fame built upon them can die.” “They 
come from the world of the pure in heart 
and breathe something of their vision and 
peace.” 
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A HARVARD PROFESSOR’S MASTERLY ESSAY ON THE 
CONFUSION OF THE ARTS 


with that of an acknowledged master, but 
Prof. Irving Babbitt, of Harvard, is not 
afraid to do this very thing. He has pub- 
lished a book entitled “The New Laokoon,”* 
in which he challenges comparison, albeit mod- 
estly (“the title I have taken for this book,” 
he remarks, “expresses my sense of what needs 
doing rather than what I myself would claim 
to have done”), between himself and the great 
Lessing. What is more, his claim is taken 
seriously. William Marion Reedy, of the St. 
Louis Mirror, speaks of “The New Laokoon” 
as “the most important American book of the 
last ten years,” and Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., 
in a five-column review in the New York 
Evening Post, thus declares his conviction: 
“In abundant learning, lightly carried; in the 
number and importance of the distinctions it 
establishes, in a certain passion of the intellect 
and masculine eloquence, the ‘New Laokoon’ 
seems to me no whit inferior to the old.” 
Professor Babbitt likens Lessing to Martin 
Luther, and aims to show that the one is as far 
from being final as the other. Luther attempt- 
ed to distinguish between Christianity and 
pseudo-Christianity, and was led to set up the 
text of the Bible as a sort of visible absolute, 
a true and perfect touchstone in matters reli- 
gious. Lessing tried to distinguish between the 
truly classical and the pseudo-classical, and 
ended by setting up Aristotle’s “Poetics” as a 
complete criterion in everything relating to 
literature. He checked the erraticisms of his 
time by the application of classic standards. 
If he failed it was in keeping his face toward 
the past rather than toward the future. After 
his death a change took place in the literary 
atmosphere amounting to a positive revolution. 
Pseudo-classicism went dry because of its de- 
nial of the fundamental human _ instincts. 
There was a “subliminal uprush” of suppressed 
passion, an overflow that assumed forms as 
different as the German “Storm and Stress,” 
the Wesleyan movement in England, and the 
French Revolution. Rousseau was the most 
complete expression of the new spirit, and he 
proved to be at once an inspiration and a snare. 
Says Professor Babbitt: 


[ TAKES courage to match one’s work 


“Rousseau’s deeper quarrel is... with Aris- 
totle, especially if Aristotle be taken to typify not 





*Tue New Laoxoon: An Essay on THE CONFUSION 
: tHE Arts. By Irving Babbitt. 
any. 


Houghton Mifflin Com- 


merely the tyranny of classical imitation, but in 
general the logical and analytical attitude toward 
life. Man, says Rousseau, should not reason or 
analyze, but feel (sentio ergo sum). The activity 
of the intellect, indeed, so far from being a gain, 
is a source of degeneracy. The intellect has di- 
vided man against himself, destroyed the unity of 
instinct, the freshness and spontaneity that primi- 
tive man enjoyed and that the child continues to 
enjoy. Rousseau is an obscurantist of a new 
species. He sees in man’s eating of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge the cause of his fall from 
Nature, much as the theologian sees in the same 
event the cause of his fall from God. With him 
begins that revulsion from the rational, the at- 
tack on the analytical understanding on the ‘false 
secondary power by which we multiply distinc- 
tions,’ which pervades the whole romantic move- 
ment. If we would find our way back to the 
Arcadia of fresh and spontaneous feeling, we 
should cease to think. ‘The man who thinks,’ 
says Rousseau, ‘is a depraved animal’; a saying 
parallel in its way to that of Gregory: ‘Ignorance 
is the mother of devotion.’” 


Such an attitude toward life, while it had 
its fascination and persists until this day, could 
lead only to confusion. Professor Babbitt 
finds in all the lineal descendants of Rousseau 
something unreal and disenchanting. They set 
out to discover naturalness and simplicity, but 
have ended too often in artificiality and over- 
refinement, if not in something worse. Rous- 
seau made it one of his objects to “cover 
with a delicious veil the aberrations of the 
senses,” and Byron said of him that 


he knew 
How to make madness beautiful, and threw 
O’er erring thoughts and deeds a heavenly hue. 


On which Professor Babbitt comments: 


“This use of imaginative illusion in making 
madness beautiful would, if traced down, bring 
us at last to what has been termed the phosphor- 
escent slime of some of our modern decadents. 
The art of giving a heavenly hue to materialistic 
impulse assumes many aspects in the sham ideal- 
isms and pseudo-spiritualities of the nineteenth 
century; we have ‘mystical’ and ‘Platonic’ rap- 
tures that land one at last in a mire of sensuality; 
effusions of fine sentiments about brotherly love 
that are only a specious mask for envy and 
hatred of riches and success; ‘new thought’ that 
is so lofty as to deny even the existence of matter 
and yet turns out somehow to be interested only 
in the preservation of physical health.” 


The poet Keats prayed in his callow days 
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for a “life of sensations rather than thoughts.” 
Many modern romanticists, Professor Babbitt 
observes, have followed his example. 


“We can trace with special clearness in the 
romanticism of nineteenth-century France this 
tendency toward a hypertrophy of sensation and 
an atrophy of ideas, toward a constantly expand- 
ing sensorium and a diminishing intellect. Judged 
by any standard, Rousseau is a man of intellec- 
tual power, and he seems especially great in this 
respect when compared with Chateaubriand. 
Chateaubriand in turn appears an_ intellectual 
giant compared with Lamartine. Lamartine’s 
ideas begin to look serious when compared with 
those of Hugo; Hugo himself strikes one as intel- 
lectually active compared with Paul Verlaine. 
Traces of cerebration may be discovered even in 
Verlaine compared with some of the later sym- 
bolists. In these last anemic representatives of 
the school we arrive at something approaching a 
sheer intellectual vacuum,—the mere buzzing of 
the romantic chimera in the void. Such is the 
result of divorcing literature from rational pur- 
pose and reducing it to the quest of sensation; 
for it is the quest of sensation that is at the 
bottom of the whole movement, however much 
this quest may at any time assume the guise of a 
heavenly idealism.” 


Confusion there has been and is in all the 
arts, Professor Babbitt charges. In music 
we have Wagner and his “voluptuous religios- 
ity.” “Tristan und Isolde” is sick music. 
Schumann sought to give musical expression 
to Cologne Cathedral; Richard Strauss to 
Nietzsche’s philosophy; Liszt to a poem of 
Hugo’s or Schiller’s; Huber tried to orches- 
trate one of Arnold Bécklin’s pictures. In 
sculpture we have Rodin and other impression- 
istic sculptors who “are straining so hard to be 
vital and expressive that they are in danger 
of over-stepping the bounds of their art, of 
violating its special form and symmetry.” In 
poetry we have Walt Whitman who, so far 
from being the poet of natural and simple 
people, as he wished to be, is rather, in Pro- 
fessor Babbitt’s eyes, “the poet of the over- 
civilized.” 

An “undefined liberty” and an “unselective 
sympathy” are the two main aspects of the 
movement initiated by Rousseau and the poles 
between which it oscillates. They are cul- 
minating in what Professor Babbitt calls 
“eleutheromania.” He explains: 


“Eleutheromania may be defined as the instinct 
to throw off not simply outer and artificial limita- 
tions, but all limitations whatsoever. For example, 
Friedrich Schlegel is an eleutheromaniac when he 
says that the ‘caprice of the poet will suffer no 
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law above itself.’ To any great poet of the past, 
to Dante for instance, such an utterance would 
have seemed a horrible blasphemy, and Dante 


would not have been far mistaken. Tolstoy, again, Bi 


is an eleutheromaniac in his notion of sympathy; 
Nietzsche in his notion of liberty. These two 
men, indeed, stand at what I have defined as the 
opposite poles of Rousseauism. Of course it is 
an infinitely delicate task to determine how far 
any particular man has fallen into excess in his 
emphasis on love or liberty. There is plainly 
eleutheromania in Byron’s idea of liberty, as there 
is in Shelley’s idea of sympathy; but this eleu- 
theromania had at least some justification as a 
protest against a counter-excess of Toryism in 
the society of their time. Nowadays the excess 
is of a very different kind: society is plainly suf- 
fering from a lack rather than a superabundance 
of discipline and restraint. Many of the greatest 
of our modern artists, Hugo, Wagner, Ibsen, 
etc., have been eleutheromaniacs. For over a cen- 
tury the world has fed on a steady diet of revolt, 
Everybody is becoming tinged with eleuthero- 
mania, taken up with his rights rather than with 
his duties, more and more unwilling to accept 
limitations. We all know how perilous it is to 
suggest to the modern woman that she has any 
‘sphere’; and, indeed, if man is to be an eleu- 
theromaniac it is hard to see why woman should 
be denied the same privilege. The present pros- 
pect is that society will get its fingers badly 
burned before it learns to distinguish between 
true freedom and brotherhood and the freedom 
and brotherhood that are only a special form of 
the Rousseauistic art of making madness beauti- 
ful.” 


The conclusion at which Professor Babbitt 
arrives is that “what we are now seeing in 
nearly all fields of human endeavor, in art and 
philosophy and education, is a violent extreme 
—the extreme of scientific and sentimental 
naturalism.” He pleads for balance, restraint, 
the law of measure. Of course, he concedes, 
the present movement may continue indef- 
nitely. We may have “theories about educa- 
tion still more undisciplinary than the radical 
forms of the elective system, a still more path- 
ological outpouring of fiction to the exclusion 
of the other literary genres, sculpture stil 
more impressionistic than that of Rodin ané 
his disciples, music still more given to the put- 
suit of overtones and iridescences than that of 
Debussy”; but . . . “there may be a counter- 
movement toward the center.” To quote fut- 
ther: 


“This question of the genres and the boundaries 
of the arts . . . reduces itself to this: a clear-cuf 
type of person, a person who does not live i 
either an emotional or an intellectual muddle! 


will normally prefer a clear-cut type of art of 
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literature. Thus he is not likely to care for a 
theatrical sermon or a play that preaches. In 
many historical novels he will feel that history 
is travestied without any corresponding gain for 
fiction. He will be partial to music that is first 
of all music and to poetry that is above all poetry. 
He will distrust a symphony that becomes intel 
ligible only with reference to some picture ot 
poem. He will not ordinarily care for a painting 
that is merely a symbolical transposition of a 
sonnet, or a sonnet that is a symbolical transpo- 
sition of a painting. He will desire each art and 
every genre to be itself primarily, and to give, as 
Aristotle says of tragedy, its own special pleasure. 
This is the one serious argument against tragi- 
comedy, that in trying to give the special pleasure 
both of tragedy and comedy it may fail of the 
fullest unity of impression. A unified impression 
cannot be obtained without some degree of con- 
centration, relevancy, purpose. This chief emphasis 
on the masculine elements in art need not imply 
any disdain for the feminine virtues, or lead to an 
academic excess of gray design. Right design is 
the first requirement, but there should be added 
color and movement and illusion, and, in general, 
expressiveness—the more the better. Each art 
and genre may be as suggestive as it can of other 
arts and genres, while remaining true to its own 
form and proportion. But to set color above de- 
sign, illusion above informing purpose, suggest- 
iveness above symmetry, is to encourage that pre- 
dominance of the feminine over the masculine 
virtues that has been the main cause of the cor- 
ruption of literature and the arts during the past 
century—what one may in fact term the great 
romantic, or it might be more correct to say 
Rousseauistic, error.” 


Professor Babbitt’s plea, then, is for the 
genre tranché, the “clear-cut style,” and he 
thinks that if we would recover it we must 
turn once again to the Greeks. “I am not of 
course urging any blind worship of the 
Greeks,” he says, “or undervaluing all that has 
amplified and enriched human life since clas- 
sical antiquity.” Yet, he adds, the Greeks can 
help us more than any other influence because 
they had the same problems that we have to 
face: 


“The critical moment of Greek life was, like 
the present, a period of naturalistic emancipation, 
when the multitude was content to live without 
standards and the few were groping for inner 
standards to take the place of the outer stand- 
The Greek problems were 
like our own, problems of unrestraint; for what 
we see on every hand in our modern society, when 
we get beneath its veneer of scientific progress, is 
barbaric violation of the law of measure. Greek 
society perished, as our modern society may very 
well perish, from an excess of naturalism; but 
Greek art at its best is a triumph of humane re- 
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straint. Therefore both in its failures and its 
success, Greece, especially the Greece of Socrates 
and Plato and the Sophists, is rich in instruction 
for us,—more so, I am inclined to think, than any 
other period of the past whatsoever. This is the 
very moment that we are choosing to turn away 
from the study of Greek. One might suppose 
that before deserting the exemplaria greca it 
would be wiser to wait until the world has an- 
other age that proves as clearly as did the great 
age of Greece that man may combine an exquisite 
measure with a perfect spontaneity, that he may 
be at once thoroly disciplined and thoroly in- 
spired.” 


“The New Laokoon,” it will be seen, is 
nothing less than a new standard of literary 
and artistic faith. As such it is sure to lead 
to widespread discussion. William Marion 
Reedy calls it “an insidious but effective at- 
tack upon much of the prevalent new econom- 
ics and sociology, altruism and sympathy.” 
He continues: 


“It is a call of ‘Halt!’ to epidemic insurgency, 
ethical and csthetical. It is the greatest ‘reaction- 
ary’ book of a score of years, by virtue of the 
potency of its appeal to the intellectuals as against 
almost all there is of modernity. It is a ‘smash’ 
at Socialism and Anarchism and ‘the uplift’ gen- 
erally. It says that progress must face backward. 
Rousseau is the anti-Christ of art and economics 
and morals. Professor Babbitt is going to write 
a book on ‘Rousseau and Romanticism.’ If it 
have a tithe of the acumen, the erudition, the elo- 
quence, the humor, the wit, the bright, warm, 
plastic clarity of this volume, all of us, even the 
most intransigeant, will read it, tho it strive to 
shatter all our towers of ivory. Especially will 
all reformers rejoice in the work as proof once 
more that Jean Jacques Rousseau probably in- 
fluenced the thought, the art, the very life of the 
world more profoundly than any one since the 
Man of Galilee. 

“Professor Babbitt is making a splendid last stand 
against Tolstoy, Nietzsche, Ibsen, Shaw, Stirner— 
against the crescent dominance in art and morals 
of the Ego and its Own. I think he will fail and 
fall, this brilliant aristocrat. The heart will have 
its say. The head will never again rule—that is, 
the head as representing unquestioned authority. 
Man and his art will be free, whatever price he 
and it may have to pay, and ‘The New Laokoon’ 
will no more be able to prevent the expression of 
all man’s soul and petrify its forms into cold for- 
mulz of classicism than the older ‘Laokoon’ of 
Lessing. 

“The world renews its youth from age to age and 
in poetics and high philosophy and all things else 
‘youth will be served.’ The revolt will go on. 
Anarchism is a great constructive force. Eleu- 
theromania is simply the passion for finding all 
of life we can and shaping it ¢owards the best.” 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE TRAGIC LIFE OF BALZAC 


ONORE DE BALZAC, “the Shake- 
speare of the novel,” cherished three 
great desires—to be famous, to be 
loved, to be rich. He realized the 

first wish completely, the second imperfectly, 
the third not at all. His life, as it comes to 
us in fuller and fuller detail, can only be de- 
scribed as a tragedy. 

Yet Frederick Lawton, the latest biographer 
of Balzac, makes us feel that it was rather a 
noble tragedy.* If Balzac brought many of 
his own troubles upon himself by his emotional 
unbalance and fantastic whimsicalities, he re- 
deemed himself by his literary integrity. He 
worked as probably no other writer has ever 
worked. “With perhaps the exception of 
Goethe,” says T. P. O’Connor in his London 
weekly, “I know no man in the history of 
literature who was so high-minded, devoted, 
and conscientious a man of letters. He gave 
to literature the cult that other men give to a 
religious faith or a political passion. He 
lived for literature; he died of literature.” 

Every student of Balzac has read stories of 
how he worked. Here is Mr. Lawton’s de- 
scription : 


“The novelist’s own method of work was a 
reversal of the natural alternation of regular 
periods of activity and repose. He not only, 
as he told all his correspondents with weari- 
some iteration, burned the midnight oil, but 
would keep up these eighteen or twenty hours’ 
daily labor for weeks together, until some novel 
that he was engaged on was finished. During 
these spells of composing he would see no one, 
read no letters, but write on and on, eating 
sparingly, sipping his coffee, and refreshing his 
jaded anatomy by taking a bath, in which he 
would lie for a whole hour, plunged in medi- 
tation.” 


After periods of intense application, such as 
those described, Balzac would sometimes go 
to the opposite extreme. Mr. Lawton gives 
an instance: 


“One of these prolonged claustrations, in Oc- 
tober, 1834—the day was Sunday—he interrupted 
by a call, most unexpected, on his friend Wer- 
det. His face was sallow and gaunt with vigil. 
He had been stopped in the description of a spot, 
he explained, by the uncertainty of his recollec- 
tions, and must go into the city in order to re- 
fresh them. So he invited Werdet to accompany 
him in playing truant for the day. The morning 
was spent in the slums, where he gathered the 


*Bauzac. By Frederick Lawton. Grant Richards, Lon- 


on, 


servatoire. Here he was welcomed by the fash. 
ionables of both sexes, notwithstanding his shabby 
costume, which he had donned in view of his 
morning’s occupation. On quitting the concert- 
room, he carried Werdet off to dine with him 
at Véry’s, the most expensive and aristocratic 
restaurant in Paris. The place was full of guests 
and those who were in proximity to the tabk 
where the two newcomers sat down wer 
astounded to see the following ménu ordered 
and practically consumed by one man, since Wer. 
det, being on diet, took only a soup of a littl 
chicken: A hundred oysters, twelve chops, ; 
young duck, a pair of roast partridges, a sole 
hors d’ceuvre, sweets, fruit (more than a dozen 
pears being swallowed), choice wines, coffee, 
liqueurs. Never since Rabelais’ or perhaps Louis 
XIV.’s time had such a Gargantuan appetite been 
witnessed. Balzac was recouping himself fo 
fasting.” 


Of Balzac’s debts Mr. Lawton has a grea 
deal to say both in explanation and extenua- 
tion. The fact is, Balzac was ever a dreamer 
and never a business man. At the beginning 
of his career he started a printing shop. It 
was a failure. He became a publisher, anf 
contracted debts that haunted him until his 
dying day. He did not know how to claim 
the proper remuneration for his own books) 
and as he grew older he only plunged deepe 
into the sloughs of insolvency. His habit: 
extravagance appears in the way he managel 
his proofs. Mr. Lawton tells us: 


I 


“The real work of composition with Balza 
hardly commenced until he Tad a set of galle 
proofs. What he sent first to the printer, scrib 
bled with his crow’s quill, was a mere sketch 
and the sketch itself was a sort of Chinese puzzl 
largely composed of scratched-out and _ inter 
polated sentences, passages and chapters being 
moved about in a curious chassé-croisé, whit 
the type-setters deciphered and arranged as the 
best could. Margins and inter-columnal space 
they found covered with interpolations; a lom 


- trailing line indicated the way here and there 


the destination of the inserted passages. A co 
web was regular in comparison to the task whid 
the printers had to tackle in the hope of findin 
beginning, middle and end. In the various press¢ 
where his books were set up, the employes 
would never work longer than an hour on eft 
at his manuscript. And the indemnity he had 
pay for corrections reached sometimes the figw 
of forty francs per sixteen pages. Numero 
were the difficulties caused on this score wil 
publishers, editors and printers. Balzac justifiq 
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himself by quoting the examples of Chateau- 
briand, Ingres and Meyerbeer in their various 
arts. To Buloz, of the Revue de Paris, who ex- 
postulated, he impatiently replied: ‘I will give 
up fifty francs per sheet to have my hands free. 
So say no more about the matter.’ It is true 
that Buloz paid him 250 francs per sheet for his 


» contributions.” 


No wonder that Madame Hanska, the Polish 
noblewoman whom Balzac pursued with faith- 
ful devotion for eighteen years, had some mis- 
givings as to taking charge of him—and of 
his debts! She may have loved him, but he 
must have been a sore trial to her patience. 
For nine years she could not decide whether 
she wanted to marry him or not. Their rela- 
tion had elements of comedy as well as of 
tragedy. Here, for example, is an account 
of one of his visits to her: 


“The warm welcome he received on reaching 
Madame Hanska’s residence made him so san- 
guine that he wrote to Froment-Meurice, his 
jeweller in Paris, asking that the cornaline cup 
might be sent him which had been on order 
for the past two years. The jeweller was evi- 
dently not anxious to oblige such a bad payer. 
This cup, the novelist said, was to be flanked 
by two figures, Faith and Hope, the former hold- 
ing a scroll with Neuchatel and the date 1833 on 
it, the latter another scroll, with a kneeling Cupid 
—the whole resting on a ground covered with 
cacti and various thorny plants besides, in silver 
gilt. 

“The blasts of winter in a rigorous climate laid 
him by with bronchitis in November. This mal- 
ady relegated all matrimonial projects for the 
moment into the background. Madame Hanska 
did not hide that she regretted having put so 
much of her money into the purchase and fur- 
nishing of a house that they hardly seemed likely 
to inhabit together. Adding up what it had cost 
them both, they estimated the total at three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand francs.” 


In 1840, the long-deferred marriage was 
celebrated, and Balzac wrote in ecstasy: “1 
have had no flowery spring, but I shall have 
the most brilliant of summers, the mildest of 
autumns. I am almost crazy with delight.” 
But, as fate decreed, he enjoyed neither sum- 
mer nor autumn. Within five months he was 
dead. Mr. Lawton offers a wonderful version 
of the last hours of this giant who labored 
in tragedy and who died in tragedy. He 
warns us that the authenticity of the story 
has been questioned: 

“To everyone but the patient himself it was 


evident that he was dying. Houssaye, who came 
to see him on Aug. 16, found Dr. Nacquart in 
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the room. He declares that Balzac, addressing 
the latter, said: ‘Docter, I want you to tell me the 
truth. ... I see I am worse than I believed... . 
I am growing weaker. In vain I force myself to 
eat. Everything disgusts me. How long do you 
think I can live?’ The doctor did not reply. 
‘Come, doctor,’ continued the sick man, ‘do you 
take me for a child? I can’t die as if I were 
nobody. ... A man like me owes a will and tes- 
tament to the public. ‘My dear patient, how 
much time do you require for what you have to 
do?’ asked Nacquart. ‘Six months,’ replied Bal- 
zac; and he gazed anxiously at the interlocutor. 
‘Six months, six months,’ repeated the doctor, 
shaking his head. ‘Ah!’ cried Balzac, dolorously ; 
‘I see you don’t allow me six months. ... You 
will give me six weeks at least. ... Six weeks, 
with the fever, is an eternity. Hours are days; 
and then the nights are not lost.’ The doctor 
shook his head again. Balzac raised himself, al- 
most indignant. ‘What, doctor! Am I then a 
dead man? Thank God! I still feel strength to 
fight. But I feel also courage to submit. I am 
ready for the sacrifice. If your science does not 
deceive you, don’t deceive me. What can I hope 
for yet? ... Six days? ...I can in that time 
indicate in broad outlines what remains to be 
done. My friends will see to details. I shall be 
able to cast a glance at my fifty volumes, tearing 
out the bad pages, accentuating the best ones. 
Human will can do miracles. I can give immor- 
tal life to the world I have created. I will rest 
on the seventh day.’ Since beginning to speak, 
Balzac had aged ten years, and finally his voice 
failed him. ‘My dear patient,’ said the doctor, 
trying to smile, ‘who can answer for an hour in 
this life? There are persons now in good health 
who will die before you. But you have asked 
me for the truth; you spoke of your will and tes- 
tament to the public.’ ‘Well?’ ‘Well; this testa- 
ment must be ready to-day. Indeed, you have 
another testament to make. You mustn’t wait 
until to-morrow.’ Balzac looked up. ‘I have, 
then, no more than six hours,’ he exclaimed, with 
dread.” 


Another, less powerful, version of the last 
hours of Balzac is this: 


“Balzac, after one of his fits of gasping, asked 
Nacquart to say whether he would get better or 
not. The doctor hesitated, then answered: ‘You 
are courageous, I will not hide the truth from 
you. There is no hope.’ The sick man’s face 
contracted, and his fingers clutched the sheet. 
‘How long have I to live?’ he questioned, after 
a pause. ‘You will hardly last the night,’ replied 
Nacquart. There was a f:esh silence, broken only 
by the novelist’s mur:auring, as if to himself: 
‘If only I had P’anchon, he would save me.’ 
Bianchon, one 91 his fictitious personages, had 
become for che nonce a living reality. It was 
Balzac who had taken the place of his medical 
hero in the kingdom of shadows.” 
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cently, “produces masterpieces and 

wealth smothers them.” He was 

discussing the life of Burns, at the 
recent Brig of Ayr celebration, and the mas- 
terpieces the noble Lord had especially in 
mind were apparently literary masterpieces. 
He went on to laud the uses of adversity as 
follows: “You will be able to count on your 
fingers the masterpieces produced by rich 
people. You will find they have all been 
written under the pressure—amost all have 
been written under the pressure—of poverty, 
tho, I believe, Shakespeare became the owner 
of some urban property in his latest years. 
But take one instance. Would Wordsworth 
have written any better than Rogers if Words- 
worth had been as rich as Rogers? My clear 
conclusion from a general survey of all the 
great masterpieces of literature is that a 
genius should not be wealthy, or he is very 
likely to see his genius stifled by the fact.” 

This is not the first time that Lord Rose- 
bery has expressed these views. In his work 
on the younger Pitt, he endeavors to defend 
that statesman from the charge of indifference 
to the claims of literature, because of his re- 
fusal to distribute the funds and the patronage 
of the crown with any freedom among literary 
men. Says Lord Rosebery in defence: “If 
he was convinced that literature, like war, 
thrived best upon subsidy, he was culpable in- 
deed. But it is conceivably possible that he 
may have thought differently. He may have 
believed that money does not brace, but relax 
the energies of literature; that more Miltons 
have remained mute and inglorious under the 
suffocation of wealth than under the frosts of 
penury ; that, in a word, half the best literature 
of the world has been produced by duns... . 
Nothing, Pitt may have thought, is so difficult 
as for a Parliamentary Government to en- 
courage literature. It may begin by encourag- 
ing a Shakespeare, but it is far more likely 
to discover a Page. You start with a genius 
and end with a job.” 

In other words a poet is like those blossoms 
which are fragrant only when crushed. It is 
a hard saying, especially in the mouth of a 
rich man. Is it a true saying? Both sides 
of the question may be argued indefinitely. 
Evidently Gray did not believe in the stimulat- 


© Pr ents said Lord Rosebery re- 


ing power of poverty when, in his elegy, he 
wrote: 


Chill penury repressed their noble rage 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 


It is undoubtedly true that poverty and 
genius, especially poetic genius, have, ever 
since the days of the wandering Homer, been 
yoked together in countless instances. But is 
this the yoke that binds an effect to its cause? 
And if so, which is the cause, which the ef- 
fect? A writer in The New Age, Mr. George 
Sampson, maintains that genius is the cause, 
not the result of poverty. Usually the very 
great man is in advance of his day and his 
work arouses opposition, hatred, ridicule. 
Therefore his works do not “pay.” Because 
he is great he is poor. 

In his zeal to disprove Lord Rosebery’s con- 
tention, however, Mr. Sampson proceeds to 
cast discredit upon his own as well. The sur- 
vey of literature, he says, shows us that, gen- 
erally speaking, British poets have been either 
rich or moderately well-off. He mentions in 
proof of this fact the names of Chaucer, Sid- 
ney, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Gray, Cowper, 
Scott, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, 
Browning, Swinburne, Fitzgerald, Clough, 
Arnold. Not one of these, we are told, en- 
dured poverty in any true sense of the term. 
Chatterton was poor, but poverty, instead of 
helping him, slew him in his boyhood. Even 
Wordsworth, instead of owing his best poetic 
production to poverty, as Rosebery leaves one 
to infer, “was enabled to devote himself to 
poetry precisely by the fortunate accident of a 
legacy.” 

Here is a seasonable poem of very fine qual- 
ity which we find in The Atlantic Monthly, 
one of many fine things being produced by 
the same writer out of an environment far 


‘removed from that which Lord Rosebery rec- 


ommends—for others: 


A PSALM FOR OCTOBER. 
By Mrs. ScHuyLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


For the days he ordained who is Maker of trees 

His forests have flourished, fair green, in the sun. 

From the balm of the rain and the heartening 
breeze, 

From the noon and the night and the cool of the 
morn, 
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New strength to themselves they have won; 


| For the hour of the quick’ning to be 


They have ripened the seed of the tree; 

They have sheltered the paths where the way- 
farers pass, 

And stood as a barrier stout for the corn 

And the meadows of grass; 

In the web of the moss and the cup of the spring 

They have gathered the myriad drops that will 
keep 

The rivers content with clear waters and deep; 

And the wild-folk, the timid of foot and of wing, 

In the cleft of the rock, in the root and the head 

Of the tree, they have hidden and fed. 


Long months, saith the Maker, the leaves of his 
trees 

Have exulted, fair green, in the sun. 

Is it meet, now their laughter must cease, 

Now the gain of their living is won, 

Is it meet that unhonored they wait for their 
death? 

Shall a blast come forth 

From the mouth of the north, 

Shall the cold come down 

From the pole’s ice-crown, 

And scatter, unheeded, these leaves with its 
breath? 

Nay, saith the Maker, they shall not so fare; 

They shall triumph in passing, shall dying declare 

The worth and the grace of their service; on 
pyres, 

That each shall ignite with its own heart’s fires, 

The trees of the forest shall yield up the dress 

That was lent them for use and for loveliness; 

And the crown of the seasons shall be, 

Not noon of the summer nor dawn of the spring, 

But the time when a splendor of flaming shall 
bring 

The death of the leaves of the tree. 


Now the trees of the Maker have heard— 

Who doubteth?—the sound of his word, 

For the forest grows bright with the glow at its 
heart, 

And everywhere gleams 

The kindling of trees that are standing apart 

On the slopes of the meadows, the borders ~f 
streams. 

Flame-red is the frond of the sumach now, 

Fire-gold the long arch of the elm-tree bough; 

As quivering light in the peace of the air 

Is the flicker of aspens, the birchen-tree’s flare; 

Yellow and scarlet and crimson-red, 

From the low-lying swamp to the hilltop spread, 

Burns the blaze of the maple trees higher and 
higher, 

And molten and lambent grow chestnut and beech, 

Till pinnacles, pyramids, pillars of fire 

Toward the crystalline dome of the azure upreach, 

And an incense from braziers of smoldering oak, 

From the torch of the ash tipped with duskier 
smoke, 
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Is blent with the mist that at nightfall o’erfills 
The hollows and folds of the hills. 


Incandescent the hills ’neath the far pure sky 

Where the sun and the rivers of stars roll by, 

Incandescent the valleys and marshlands lie; 

Yet verdant, unscathed, stand the hemlock and fir 

And the column and crown of the pine 

In the clasp of the flame—from the Maker a sign 

That the life in the veins of his forest shall stir, 

And shall burst into greenness again, 

In the warmth of the spring, in the springtime 
rain. 


Shall only the children of Adam behold 

Such glory unrolled? 

Shall only the gaze of the earth-born desire 

The miracle wrought with these wreathings of 
fire? 

Not so. In the calm of the white sunrise 

The Maker looks down with his holy eyes, 

And the seraphs that stand 

At his left and right hand 

Chant the song of the season of sacrifice: 

The psalm of the earth when, her harvesting done, 

She lifts up her arms to the path of the sun, 

And offers, with tithes of her veins and her 
sheaves, 

The life of her leaves— 

Their beauty of burning as praise 

To the Ancient of Days. 


If poetic value is to be found, as Hudson 
Maxim seems to infer, only in tropes, the fol- 
lowing new poem, by Kipling, has little of such 
value, for its tropes are few and, in them- 
selves, not at all striking. But whether you 
call it verse or poetry, it has a vital, genuine, 
first-hand sort of quality that makes it worth 
while. We reprint it, by permission, from 
The American Magazine: 


IF ——.* 
By Rupyarp KIPLING. 


If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 

If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubting too; 

If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about don’t deal in lies, 

Or being hated don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise; 


If you can dream—and not make dreams your 
master ; 
If you can think—and not make thoughts your 
aim; 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two impostors just the same; 
If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 


* Copyright, 1910, by Rudyard Kipling. 
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Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 
Or watch the things you gave your life to, broken, 
And stoop and build ’em up with worn-out 
tools ; 


If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 

And lose, and start again at your beginnings 
And never breathe a word about your loss; 

If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 

And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the Will which says to them: “Hold on!” 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 
Or walk with Kings—nor lose the common 
touch; 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you; 
If all men count with you, but none too much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—which is more—you’ll be a Man, my son! 


At about the age of twenty—presumably be- 
fore the seeds of degeneracy had had time to 
sprout and bear their bitter fruit—Oscar 
Wilde wrote a poem, “The Sphinx,” which is 
now published by John Lane in book-form. 
One is reminded by it of Poe’s “Raven,” tho 
the metrical effect is entirely different and 
there is no hint of imitation in Wilde’s de- 
velopment of his theme. We reprint but a 
fraction of the poem, choosing some of the 
first and last stanzas: 


THE SPHINX. 
By Oscar WItpe. 


In a dim corner of my room for longer than my 
fancy thinks 

A beautiful and silent Sphinx has watched me 
through the shifting gloom. 


Inviolate and immobile, she does not rise, she 
does not stir, 

For silver moons are naught to her and naught 
to her the suns that reel. 


Red follows gray across the air, the waves of 
moonlight ebb and flow, 

But with the Dawn she does not go and in the 
night-time she is there. 


Dawn follows Dawn and Nights grow old and 
all the while this curious cat 

Lies couching on the Chinese mat with eyes of 
satin rimmed with gold. 


Upon the mat she lies and leers and on the tawny 
throat of her 

Flutters the soft and silky fur or ripples to her 

pointed ears. 
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Come forth, my lovely seneschal! so somnolent, 
so statuesque! 

Come forth, you exquisite grotesque! half woman 
and half animal! 


Come forth, my lovely languorous Sphinx! and 
put your head upon my knee! 

And let me stroke your throat and see your body 
spotted like the Lynx! 


And let me touch those curving claws of yellow 
ivory and grasp 

The tail that like a monstrous Asp coils round 
your heavy velvet paws! 

* * * * * * * * * ¥ 

Why are you tarrying? Get hence! I weary of 
your sullen ways, 

I weary of your stedfast gaze, your somnolent 
magnificence. 


Your horrible and heavy breath makes the light 
flicker in the lamp, 

And on my brow I feel the damp and dreadful 
dews of night and death, 


Your eyes are like fantastic moons that shiver 
in some stagnant lake, 

Your tongue is like a scarlet snake that dances 
to fantastic tunes. 


Your pulse makes poisonous melodies, and your 
black throat is like the hole 

Left by some torch or burning coal on Saracenic 
tapestries. 


Away! The sulphur-colored stars are hurrying 
through the Western gate! 

Away! Or it may be too late to climb their silent 
silver cars! 


What songless, tongueless ghost of sin crept 
through the curtains of the night, 

And saw my taper burning bright, and knocked, 
and bade you enter in? 


Are there not others more accursed, whiter with 
leprosies than I? 

Are Abana and Pharphar dry that you come here 
to slake your thirst? 


See, the dawn shivers round the gray gilt-dialled 
towers, and the rain 

Streams down each diamonded pane and blurs 
with tears the wannish day. 


What snake-tressed fury fresh from Hell, with 
uncouth gestures and unclean, 

Stole from the poppy-drowsy queen and led you 
to a student’s cell? 


Get hence, you loathsome mystery! 
animal, get hence! 

You wake in me each bestial sense, you make 
me what I would not be. 


Hideous 


You make my creed a barren sham, you wake 
foul dreams of sensual life, 

And Atys with his blood-stained knife were 

better than the thing I am. 
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False Sphinx! False Sphinx! By reedy Styx old 
Charon, leaning on his oar, 

Waits for my coin. Go thou before, and leave 
me to my crucifix, 


Whose pallid burden, sick with pain, watches the 
world with wearied eyes, 

And weeps for every soul that dies, and weeps 
for every soul in vain. 


Burges Johnson has collected his fugitive 
verses published in many magazines and 
Thomas Y. Crowell has made a volume of 
them bearing the title “Rhymes of Home.” 
You might look for a deal of sloppy sentimen- 
tality under such a title; but this time you 
would look in vain. There is sentiment that 
is sweet and wholesome, but the’ quaint humor 
that !:eeps bubbling out of his lines safeguards 
them from all sloppiness and keeps you sur- 
prized and expectant. We reprint one of the 
more serious poems: 


REALIZATION. 
By Burces JoHNSON. 


Of the fabric of filmy dreams, Dear, 
I wrought in the days gone by, 

And I built me a land whose golden strand 
Lay under a shining sky; 

None knew the road to that far abode 
Save only my dreams and I. 


There were paths for my every whim, Dear,— 
Hills for the boldest view,— 

For humbler moods the valley roads 
To deeds that I meant to do: 

And byways fair found vistas rare 
All fashioned of hopes come true. 


There came a maid to my dreams, Dear, 
One time as I wandered wide, 

And it scarcely seemed that I could have dreamed 
That we wandered side by side; 

For hand in hand we roamed the land, 
And the world was glorified. 


That realm is fading away, Dear, 
Its heights I can scarce define; 
The winding road to the far abode 
Is a tangle of weed and vine. 
Yet—wondrous thing!—tho the dreams took 
wing, 
Her hand still rests in mine. 


There is enough courage in the office of The 
Pacific Monthly to devote six pages to a poem. 
It is entitled “Duandon” and is written by 
George Sterling in his usual coruscating style. 
We extract from it a fragment, especially rich 
in fine lines, in which is described the sea as 
Duandon, King of Aetria, first saw it: 
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THE SEA. 
By GeorGe STERLING. 


Splendid the everlasting ocean shone 

As God’s blue robe upon a desert thrown; 
Landward he saw the sea-born breakers fare, 
Young as a wind and ancient as the air; 
August he saw the unending ranks uproll, 
With joy and wonder mastering the soul, 
With marvel on the hearing and the sight— 
Green fires, and billows tremulous with light, 
With shaken soul of light and shuddering blaze 
Of leaping emerald and cold chrysoprase,— 
The surge and suspiration of the sea, 

Great waters choral of eternity,— 

The mighty dirge that will not cease for day 
Nor all the stars’ invincible array,— 

The thunder that hath set, since Time began, 
Its sorrow in the lonely heart of man. 


Another anatomical operation, performed by 
us upon a poem in the St. Louis Mirror, pro- 
duces the result seen below. The original 
poem is just twice as long as the part we 
reprint and is entitled, “The Great Good 
World.” We think bisection improves the 
poem, and, with apologies to the author, we 
use another title for this the latter half: 


GIVE ME EARTH. 
By Lewis WorTHINGTON SMITH. 


Give me earth with women’s voices, children’s 
laughter, 
Breath of storm upon the wind and tossing 
leaves. 
Never trouble me with talk of what comes after, 
Dead conjectures that an idle world receives. 
Give me earth with all her moods of gloom and 
glamor, 
Drip of rain and breast of-robin in the sun, 
Human speech in hours of peace and hours of 
clamor 
When through tumult some new order is be- 
gun. 


Give me earth with man high-hearted making 
highways 
East and west and north and south from land 
to land, 
Building palaces with noble courts and byways 
In which love and joy and knowledge may ex- 
pand; 
Quiet firesides where the genius of all ages 
Spreads the wonders man has gathered out of 
time, 
Busy marts whose full and varied wealth engages 
All the toil of every race in every clime. 
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Give me these with washing seas and rolling 
rivers 
Where the argosies of fortune come and go; 
Streets of cities where each human passion 
quivers, 
And the night is only day’s long after-glow; 
Where I pass a thousand faces warm and breath- 


ing, 
Each a strangeness in its own desires and 
dreams; 
Where ambitions, transports, yearnings, all are 
seething 


And forever pour the changing human streams. 


I shall die, but when death comes I shall be 


ready ; 

I have known the great good world and lived 
its joy. 

So my eyes shall look farewell then firm and 
steady, 


Asking nothing for the future’s dull employ. 
Let the hearts that find earth empty moan and 
falter, 
Crying anxious questions forward to the dark. 
It is full for me beyond my wish to alter, 
Tho beyond it there should never gleam a 
spark. 


Ti:e Celtic strain, mystical, wild and sad, is 
in ali the poems of “The Hill O’ Dreams,” by 
Helen Lanyon, published by John Lane. We 
have reprinted some of the poems as they ap- 
peared in the magazines. The following is 
one of the best: 


HAUNTED. 
By Heten Lanyon. 


At the wayside well I stooped down for to drink, 

But the thirst was on me yet when I left the 
brink; 

For I would not put my lips to the water cool 

While the face of a dead young girl looked out 
o’ the pool. 


By the high moor-road I stopped to rest awhile, 

For I had travelled many a heavy mile; 

But I rose up from the heather spent an’ weak, 

For the hand of a dead young girl had touched 
my cheek. 


An’ once, where three roads met, I stopped to 
hear 

A fiddlin’ fellow makin’ music clear, 

But I wandered on before his tune was done, 

For the voice of a dead young girl in the song 
made moan. 


So on an’ on I go, and have no rest 

To ease the hungry sorrow of my breast; 
And always at my side I hear the tread, 

The swift light footsteps of a young girl dead. 


Here is a birthday poem, celebrating the 
sixtieth anniversary of California’s birth as 
a State of the Union. We like it. It is simple 
and melodious, free from all flamboyance and 
boasting, and it sounds the national note in the 
last stanza in a very appropriate way. We 
copy from The Sunset Magazine: 


CALIFORNIA. 
By GERALDINE MEyRrICK. 


Full long she lay in languorous ease 
Upon the sunlit western slope; 
Soothed by the song of murm’ring seas, 
In shade of her uptowering trees, 
She stirred not, nor with fear nor hope. 


She felt no stress of cold or heat; 
Soft seasons each with other blent; 

Her winter rains so swift and sweet 

Fair summer did but half retreat— 
What wonder if she were content? 


Her wooded uplands heard the jay; 

In shadowed cafions called the quail; 
Coyotes cried; and, wild as they, 
Peering through fern and fragrant bay, 

Dark Indians moved along the trail. 


One day the gentle padres came; 

The mystic, chanted hymns she heard; 
Valley and stream and bay took name 
From many a saint of holy fame, 

And, half aroused, she sighed and stirred. 


But soon an eager host poured in, 
As she revealed her golden store; 

No padres, these, nor free from sin; 

Yet strong to toil and brave to win, 
And true and honest to the core. 


And so she showed forth all her wealth, 
Of grain and timber, fruit and oil; 

Her soft airs did men good by stealth, 

Winning the weakened back to health— 
She gave rich largesse for their toil. 


Then came her day of days, most blest, 
When she no more need stand apart, 
A lonely outpost of the West; 
But, sister unto all the rest, 
She shared at last the Nation’s heart. 


Well lost the days of languorous ease! 
Still sweet, along the western shore, 

The murmured song of sunlit seas, 

The shade of her uptowering trees, 
But she has that she values more. 


Joined unto each and every state, 
Admitted into union sweet, 

She feels, beside her Golden Gate, 

Where ships of many nations wait, 
The pulses of her nation beat. 
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HAT is presumably the last thing 
we shall ever have from George 
Meredith is an unfinished novel* 


on “the Irish question.” The 
pathos that adheres to a work like Dickens’s 
“Edwin Drood” or Stevenson’s “St. Ives” 
does not adhere to “Celt and 
Saxon,” which is unfinished not 
because death intervened to stop 
the author’s pen, but because, for 
some reason we may but guess at, the author 
chose to throw the whole thing by. The work 
was written years ago—forty years ago, say 
the rumors. It must be looked upon, there- 
fore, as we look upon an artist’s unfinished 
studies. 

Three Irish brothers, Patrick O’Donnell, 
Philip O’Donnell and Captain Con O’Donnell, 
give to the story its Celtic atmosphere; and 
a number of English characters furnish the 
Saxon contrast. One of these latter is the 
wife of Captain Con, another seems likely to 
become the wife of Philip, and still another 
is being pursued arduously, as the story ab- 
ruptly stops, by Patrick, who has never seen 
her, but has fallen in love with her portrait. 
When we part from these characters, as Mr. 
Mencken observes in a review in The Smart 
Set, “they are unanimously in perilous and in- 
teresting postures. One of them trembles 
upon the brink of marriage; another has just 
missed a throne; a third faces a battle royal 
with his wife; a fourth is lost in the Balkans, 
with a miniature pressed to his bosom; a 
fifth, having inherited millions, is about to 
enter the peerage. What actually happens to 
them? Alas, we shall never know!” 

Never, to the end of time, shall the ro- 
mantic Patrick gain a glimpse of the fair 
Adiante Adister, whose portrait has bew: shed 
him. Nor are we any better off. She is the 
heroine of the story, but, on the final 266th 
page, she has not yet made her appearance. 
We only see the trail of glory that she has 
left behind. For at the beginning of the tale 
she has flown from her English home and 
abjured her church in order to marry some 
hook-nosed Prince of a Danubian principality, 
and we, like Patrick O’Donneil, must be for- 
ever content with a mere shadow picture. 

Meredith never was strong in plots, and 


CELT AND 
SAXON 





By George Meredith. Charles 


*Cett anp Saxon. 
Scribner’s Sons. 


the plot in this book, thus left hanging in mid- 
air, is by no means its strongest claim to con- 
sideration. The Meredith style is here, the 
brilliant epigrams, the revealing characteriza- 
tions; but for once, as a reviewer in the New 
York Tribune observes, “he appears to have 
missed his sense of direction, to have wan- 
dered ineffectively after a confused, if not 
aimless, start.” 

The theme of the story and the reason for 
the title is thus interpreted by the London 
Bookman: “Meredith’s aim is not to satirize 
or caricature the Saxon, or to laud the Celt at 
his expense, but to show that an idea or an 
ideal of the country is necessary in order to 
unite Celt and Saxon, and that the materialis- 
tic, insular conception of patriotism, symbol- 
ized by ‘John Bull,’ is an antiquated notion 
which is positively mischievous, since it mis- 
represents England and alienates Celtic aspira- 
tions and sympathy.” There is a complete 
chapter, entitled “Of the Great Mr. Bull,” 
which has slight relation to the story, being an 
essay on the effect of the national portrait of 
John Bull upon the Celtic mind and the minds 
of other people. Mr. Meredith holds “John 
Bull” responsible for much of the antagonism 
to the English. He expends the best of his 
flashing phrases upon this luckless national 
idol, “the rubicund grotesque, with his unim- 
pressionable front and his noisy benevolence 
of the pocket, his fits of horned ferocity and 
lapses of hardheartedness.” Again we get 
this: “Ideal of his country Bull has none— 
he hates the word; it smells of heresy, opposi- 
tion to his image. It is an exercize of im- 
agination to accept an ideal, and his digestive 
organs reject it, after the manner of the most 
beautiful likeness of him conjurable to the 
mind—that flowering stomach, the sea-ane- 
mone, which opens to anything and speedily 
casts out what it cannot consume.” What 
Meredith wishes the British to do is to banish 
John Bull forever and put in his stead “a 
splendid, fire-eyed, motherly Britannia, . 

a palpitating figure, alive to change, penetrable 
to thought, and not a stolid concrete of our 
traditional old yeoman characteristic.” He ap- 
peals to his countrymen: “Ah, then, seek to 
be loved, and banish Bull. Believe in a future 
and banish that gross obscuration of you. De- 
cline to let that old-yeoman-turned-alderman 
stand any longer for the national man. Ban- 
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ish him from your revels and your debatings, 
prohibit him your Christmas, lend no ear 
either to his panics or his testiness, especially 
none to his rages; do not report him at all, and 
he will soon subside into his domestic, varied 
by pothouse, privacy. Once free of him, you 
will know that for half a century you have ap- 
peared bottom upward to mankind. And you 
have wondered at the absence of love for you 
under so astounding a presentation!” 

But it is not for John Bull alone that the 
Meredithian falchion flashes. One of the most 
caustic and brilliant paragraphs in the book 
is an arraignment of Welsh women. It is put 
in the mouth of an English squire of the bet- 
ter sort: 


“Their women were a composition of wind 
and fire. They had no reason, nothing solid in 
their whole nature. Englishmen allied to them 
had to learn that they were dealing with broom- 
stick witches and irresponsible sprites. Irish- 
women were models of propriety beside them— 
indeed, Irish women might often be patterns to 
their English sisterhood. Mr. Adister disclaimed 
the Cambrian ladies as a kind of daughters of 
the Fata Morgana, only half human, and deceptive 
down to treachery, unless you had them fast by 
their spinning fancy. They called it being ro- 
mantic. It was the antechamber of madness. 
Mad was the word for them. You pleased them 

























you know not how, and just as little did you 
know how you displeased them. And you were 
long hence to be taught that in a certain past year, 
and a certain month, and on a certain day of the 
month, not forgetting the hour of the day to the 
minute of the hour, and attendant circumstances 
to swear loud witness to it, you had mortally 
offended them. And you received your blow— 
you are sure to get it—the one passion of those 
women is for vengeance, They taste a wound 
from the lightest touch, and they nurse the venom 
for you.” 


Criticism of the novel is, necessarily, baffled 
by the fact of its incompleteness. The London 
Academy, while it finds “no transcendent por- 
trait, no unforgetable moment,” still finds 
“the gallant, scornful, laughter-loving mind in- 
forming the pen with quaint packed sentences 
and creating extraordinary people.” The Lon- 
don Atheneum sees in it “material for as fine 
and gallant a tale as George Meredith ever 
told.” The London Times, observing that 
Meredith’s novels, more than any other good 
English novels, have always lacked illusion, 
says that “he has never been so careless of 
illusions as in this last fragment.” But in the 
opinion of a critic in our own Bookman, “there 
are plenty of passages in it that for amplitude 
of thought and brilliancy of expression may 
safely be placed beside anything in the novels.” 





AURICE HEWLETT, like Henry 

James, grows more vague and in- 

conclusive as he grows older. He 

is still the master of a consummate 

style; he still knows how to weave his magic 
spells; but his touch is not as sure as it 
once was. Even his warmest ad- 

REST  wmirers find it difficult to agree as 

HARROW to the worth of his latest ven- 

ture. 

“Rest Harrow” * is the third of a trilogy 
of romances dealing with the England of to- 
day. The other novels in the series, “Half 
Way House” (1908) and “Open Country” 
(1909), need to be transposed in order to 
give the right time-sequence. “Readers of 
this book,” Mr. Hewlett remarked in his pre- 
face to “Open Country,” “who have made 
acquaintance in ‘Half Way House’ with my 
friend Mr. J. Senhouse, are to be warned that 
the events there related took place between the 
years 1898-1900, and that what I have here to 





.* Rest Harrow: A Comepy or ResoLution. By Mau- 
rice Hewlett. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


tell of him must be ascribed to a date four 
years earlier.” 

In the present work Senhouse appears once 
more, a poetic vagabond, “a sort of elaborated 
Thoreau turned cosmopolite,” as one critic 
describes him. We see him on the first page 
of the book—“a man bareheaded, free in the 
neck, loosely clad in gray flannel trousers... . 
a white sweater with a rolling collar, and a 
pair of sandals upon brown and sinewy feet, 
uncovered by socks.” He is a thoroly subver- 
sive character, and his influence upon his 
friends and upon the women he knows is 
regarded as “pernicious” or as “valuable,” 
according to the personal bias of the reviewer. 
One thing it is not—colorless or negative. 

At the outset of “Rest Harrow,” Senhouse 
is accompanied by Mrs. Germain, the Mary 
Middleham of “Half Way House,” and we 
learn that she has been his companion for 
some time. “She felt that here at last was a 
man indeed to be trusted. For she had been 
there with him, and not a living soul within 
miles, entirely at his discretion, and he had 
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not so much as kissed her fingers. No, not 
even that, tho he had wanted to. That she 
knew, as women do know such things. Ro- 
mantic, indeed, trustworthy! Why, a Bayard, 
a Galahad of a gypsy! After this adventure, 
he had driven her back to her duty, she had 
owned allegiance to nobody else in the world. 
And when her husband died she had re- 
nounced her widow-right, embraced hardship, 
kept herself by teaching, and when, finally, 
he came to her and offered her her choice, 
she had chosen Poverty for her lord as single- 
heartedly as ever did Francis find his lady in 
a beggar’s garb.” But even Mary could not 
stand for all of Senhouse’s eccentricities. 
“She loved the man sincerely; if she had been 
married to him she would have kept faithfully 
to his side. But she had no lines; her wed- 
ding ring was not of his giving. Without 
these assurances she simply could not love 
him. It came to that. He had, when they 
had approached the matter of alliance, put 
aside marriage, literal marriage, as out of the 
question. He took it airily for granted that 
she agreed with him. The servitude of the 
woman which it implied was to him unspeak- 
ably wicked. He could not have treated the 
vilest woman in such a manner. But he had 
reckoned without the woman in her case. To 
her, freedom to love, without sanction or ob- 
ligation, destroyed love. When he found that 
out, which he did after a year of her Ger- 
man vexations, he offered himself and his con- 
victions to her. He humbled himself before 
her—but by that time she would not.” 

Such is the situation at the opening of the 
story, but by far the greater part of the vol- 
ume is occupied with another woman, San- 
chia Percival, the lady to whom Senhouse 
unburdened his heart so voluminously in 
“Open Country,” and whom he finally marries. 
Sanchia, like Mary, is an unconventional 
woman, and despite the protests of her family 
takes up her residence in Wanless Hall ith 
the Nevile Ingram so ably portrayed in 
“Open Country.” Her position is nominally 
that of chatelaine, but actually something very 
different. The experiment turns out disas- 
trously. Ingram’s long absence, no less than 
his attitude toward her, lead to her complete 
disenchantment, and in one of the most amaz- 
ing passages ever put into the mouth of a 
woman anywhere in fiction she declares: 


“People seem to think that girls—that women— 
care for nothing but one thing—being married, I 
mean. I’m sure that’s a mistake. One gets inter- 
ested, one may get absorbed—and then there’s a 
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difficulty. For it’s very true, I think, that unless 
we care for the one thing, and that thing only, we 
don’t care for it at all. At least, that is how I 
feel about it. I have got lots of interests in life 
—all these things here—management of things. 
I don’t want Nevile—or to be married. I don’t 
want anything of the sort; I can’t be bothered. I 
cared once frightfully; but now I don’t care. All 
that was long ago; at the beginning—eight years 
ago. Now its done with, I only want to be let 
alone—to do my work here. . . . I don’t want to 
marry Nevile. It bores me. And he doesn’t want 
me, really. He thinks he does, because he thinks 
he can’t have me any other way. But he would be 
miserable, and so should I. It seems to me im- 
possible. You can’t put life into dead things.” 


All this leads some reviewers to indignant 
protest. The New York Tribune speaks 
of Hewlett’s “arrested development.” The 
Rochester Post-Express says: 


“It is possible that Mr. Hewlett has worked 
his hero Senhouse for all he is worth. Evidently 
the creator of this Anarchistic tramp-philosopher 
admires him hugely, but to a great many readers 
Senhouse, with his crazy ways of living and his 
denunciations of the world, is simply a nuisance. 

“In ‘Half Way House’ and ‘Open Country’ Sen- 
house figured very prominently. In ‘Rest Har- 
row’ he really—and for even this let us be thank- 
ful—only comes into the beginning and the end 
of the novel. It is impossible to justify this 
squalid revolutionist’s dubious relations with two 
women, only one of whom he really loves. Mr. 
Hewlett cannot dissociate himself from Sen- 
house’s opinions, which are utterly immoral.” 


On the other hand, the Brooklyn Eagle is 
inclined to regard “Rest Harrow” as “the 
finest in spirit” of all Hewlett’s works: 


“No one but Maurice Hewlett could have 
imagined such a love tale as this of Senhouse and 
Sanchia, for in the first place the two principal 
characters are folk out of the realm of pure ro- 
mance. Their like is not to be found in the ways 
of men; they have neither prototypes nor genesis 
there. Because they are so unusual, one believes 
in them; one accepts them without any straining 
of credulity. Sanchia is a most lovable heroine; 
one feels ‘his state the more gracious’ for know- 
ing her. Senhouse is a sort of elaborated Thoreau 
turned cosmopolite, while preserving his ideals. 

“The charm of the work for the cultivated 
reader, however, lies rather in the novelist’s ex- 
quisite type, in the tense, nervous English in which 
he clothes his thought. One is charmed, fascinat- 
ed by the author’s diction, by the rare quality of 
his narrative, the originality of the conception. 
In ‘Rest Harrow,’ Mr. Hewlett raises fiction to the 
level of literature. One is ready to concede it the 
finest in spirit and the most skilled in craftsman- 
ship of all that has yet come from his pen,” 
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OTHING is so astonishing to the in- 
N numerable clever reviewers who 
extol William De Morgan’s latest 
novel* as the success with which he 
takes in it a totally new departure. “He has, 
at any rate, for the time,” to quote the London 
News, “ceased to be the Vic- 

AN AFFAIR torian novelist, with his hu- 
OF DISHONOR morous-pathetic gossip-narra- 

tive, limned on a large canvas, 
and gives us instead a tale of the days of the 
second Charles—the golden days, as sentimen- 
talists have sung them.” In changing his fa- 
miliar atmosphere for one so new he has like- 
wise altered his manner, and the critics con- 
gratulate him upon the result. “His readers 
have noticed,” we are reminded by Mr. W. L. 
Courtney in the London Telegraph, “that he 
took a certain time in getting into his stride, 
that there were as many lengthinesses about 
him as ever baffled the reader of Scott. But 
in ‘An Affair of Dishonor’ he plunges into 
his subject at once, without any preparation.” 
He arrests us, that is to say, with a vivid 
and dramatic scene, the scene of a duel, 
fought between two men of unequal age, a 
father defending the honor of his daughter 
and a lover with whom that daughter had run 
away. 

The younger man, Sir Oliver Raydon, slays 
his older opponent, and this is the beginning 
of all the consequent trouble. To quote Mr. 
Courtney again: “How is Oliver Raydon to 
tell Lucinda of the horrid deed which has de- 
stroyed her father’s life? Is it not better to 
pretend, for a while, that nothing has hap- 
pened, that the father is still alive, in order 
that Oliver may enjoy for a further space the 
charms of the beautiful Lucinda, until the in- 
evitable time comes when he is wearied of 
them, and seeks newer distractions?” To 
carry out this policy of concealment the hero 
takes the heroine away to a desolate house on 
the Suffolk coast, Kips Manor. And here the 
author gives us, with inimitable skill, a sudden 
glimpse of actual history. Southwold Bay 
was the scene of a fierce encounter between 
the English and Dutch fleets on May 28, 1672 
—the hardest-fought battle, according to De 
Ruyter, that he ever saw. This battle is wit- 
nessed by Oliver Raydon and Lucinda from 
the beach, and out of it proceeds one of the 
turning-points of the story. 

One of the combatants on the English side, 
eventually saved from the wreck, was Lu- 





* An Arratr oF DisHonor. 


By William De M ' 
Henry Holt & Company. “ — 


cinda’s own brother, Vincent Mauleverer, just 
returned after a long journey in foreign parts. 
Sooner or later it is inevitable that Vincent 
should recognize his sister, and that the recog- 
nition should have dire consequence. The 
death of old Mauleverer must be discovered. 
“How will Lucinda bear the revelation of the 
truth? How can she remain constant to a 
man who has not only killed her father, but 
has adopted all sorts of foul means to keep 
her in ignorance, going so far as to destroy 
the piteous letters which the girl was wri- 
ting to her old home? Well, the end of it 
all is that Lucinda cannot give up her old 
lover, and when Lady Raydon dies of the 
plague she consents to be formally married.” 

In all this, observes the reviewer of the 
London News, Mr. De Morgan greatly en- 
larges the range of his studies in the art of 
writing fiction. “Imagine a writer who has 
blended the methods of Emily Bronté, Zola, 
Wilkie Collins, William Le Queux and Peter 
Parley, and you may conceive the manner in 
which Mr. De Morgan has set himself to this 
tale.” This sounds a little like disparage- 
ment, but this reviewer concludes with some- 
thing like high praise. “The remarkable thing 
is that Mr. De Morgan, out of a farrago of 
nonsense—such as this—should have succeeded 
by a tour de force in creating a thrilling 
novel.” Much to the same effect runs the 
comment of The Pall Mall Gazette (London), 
wherein we are apprized that “it is the story 
of Ophelia with a difference; but the differ- 
ence is more apparent than real.” The fan- 
tastic parallel with “Hamlet,” we are like- 
wise assured, “is borne out in the character 
of the hero, for Mr. De Morgan makes Sir 
Oliver a neurotic.” But it is with the heroine 
that most reviewers quarrel. She gets into 
hot water with Mr. C. E. Lawrence, the effec- 
tive reviewer of the London Chronicle: 


“Let us, however, protest in the very beginning 
that splendidly well as it all is realized, there is 
one character about which we must feel some 
uncertainty. It is the heroine, Lucinda Maul- 
everer. A girl of eighteen, she had fled from her 
father’s home to live openly with the wedded 
squire of the neighboring estate. Her father is 
a lonely man. His second daughter is dead; his 
only son is across the Atlantic. The other occu- 
pants of the house are Lucy’s foster brother, who 
flitters occasionally across the tale, and two old 
maiden-aunts, who are maiden-aunts and nothing 
more. For Lucy to leave her father in the way 
she does would mean that she was vicious of 
weak, or very vain, or entirely without dutiful 
qualities. She is nothing of any of these. She 
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is indeed—to borrow the description of the no- 
torious Mrs. Ebbsmith—‘a moral woman living 
immorally.’ She who has charm and strength of 
character, is shown to be even passionately fond 
of the father she has shamed; yet has she de- 
serted him to live in open, guilty union with a 
notorious rake, whose years have come to the 
borders of middle-age.” 


Considered as a whole, the story has “slight- 
ly melodramatic structure,” laments the Lon- 
don Mail, “but its bones are so covered with 
firm, wholesome flesh that it will not disap- 
point those of Mr. De Morgan’s readers who 
want and are used to something other than 
melodrama from him.” Nevertheless: 


“There is no one quite like this late blossoming 
flower of the Victorian era, no one with just 
that peculiar fragrance or, indeed, with that pe- 
culiar voluminousness. He is the standing con- 
tradiction to all this talk of the modern taste for 
short novels, for at his best he writes at as great 
length as the giants of old, and his books are 
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eagerly welcomed all over the English-speaking 
world; and even when he knocks you off a rather 
slight tale of a bygone time, as in this his latest 
production, he runs gaily to his four hundred 
pages, or about a hundred and forty thousand 
words, while we are told that a hundred thou- 
sand is as much as the novel-reading public will 
stand. The fact is that the public will stand as 
much as they ever did, if it is good enough, and 
they have decided that whatever Mr. De Morgan 
writes is good enough, however diffuse it is.” 


The New York Evening Post’s reviewer 
hopes Mr. De Morgan will return at once to 
his former unabashed Victorian style, leaving 
this “invented and artificial” style of the pres- 
ent book. The Times reviewer (Carter Irv- 
ing) also thinks that disappointment will be 
the result of the new book. Nevertheless, he 
adds, Mr. De Morgan has not failed, for 
“there is throbbing life and haunting power in 
his new tale, while a sort of Greek tragedy 
effect—sensible more or less in all of the 
others—is here intensified and concentrated.” 





THE VETERAN: A TALE 


OF THE FRENCH ARMY 


The French writers of fiction have not the same supremacy in the world that they once had. 
But the art of telling a short story, with dramatic power, quick action, revealing a vivid picture 


in lightning flashes, has not departed from France, as this tale, by Georges D’Esparbes, one of 


the younger writers of that country, serves to show. 


ANKS thinned, hopeless, waiting for 
R orders to retreat, the French army 
faced the foe. 
C Company of the 4th Veterans; 
then, marching out of step, dodging 
bullets, the Volunteers; and, in front, the drum- 
mers, chins on drums, smiling under their blue 
caps. 

Two companies of chasseurs had fallen on the 
flank of 3,000 cuirassiers; between the fallen 
horses, the red faces of the Austrians looked out. 

Then the battalion of the Meuse ran in; and 
the drummers, perching on dead horses, beat the 
charge. 

“Moulin!” a voice cried—“Where is Moulin?” 

“Dead.” 

“And Arnould Feldstein?” 

“Dead.” 

“Are you all dead down there?” cried the im- 
patient voice. 

“To the field hospital, at once! Get orders 

The commandant, wounded three hours before, 
was in the hospital; but the hospital, far enough 
from the enemy when the day began, was now 
close to the enemy; and to go to it meant death. 


thd 


It is translated for us by Helen E. Meyer. 


“Besson!” ordered the sergeant, “take the can- 
teen mule, ride to the ambulance and get orders!” 

Besson and the mule were comrades. Between 
fights, when the men lay on their arms, the boy 
had danced on the mule’s back—the mule running 
—and played his drum to beat the band; and to- 
gether, boy and mule had faced fire in the night- 
fight on the mountain, the boy on foot on the 
mule’s back, the mule planted on its stubborn 
heels. 

To the hospital! Besson slid from his perch. 
Just then, through blinding smoke, came a vol- 
ley. In the front rank seven men fell dead. 
The drums rolled. Another volley; the drum- 
mers dropped. 

Over men and horses, through parting ranks, 
the boy worked his way to the canteen, loosed 
the mule, and mounted. 

Ten minutes later the army of France and the 
army of Austria saw a child mounted on a mule, 
pressing forward toward the enemy. Behind him 
the spent army waited, and ahead the triumphant 
Austrians rammed their guns. 

“Besson will get there!” muttered the sergeant; 
“he danced on the mule’s back, on the mountain.” 
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Go to the hospital! 


Besson was under orders. 
“T shall never get there!” thought the boy. 


“But I am a Frenchman. ...I can die!” 


oo * * * * * * + 

Had the “little corporal” come down from the 
world of spirits to save the day? Who was it 
on the mule, waving drumsticks, crooking his 
elbows, beating the drum like mad? Besson! 
shouting to the French army with all the strength 
of his young arms! 

“Come on!” 

He was so young, so small, so gay—with his 
laughing mouth and rattling drumsticks! It was 
too much for the old war dogs! 

“En avant!” 

With a roar, the army of France rushed for- 
ward; and ahead of them all, a child, on a gray 
mule, beat the wild charge. 

Such drumming—close pressed; resonant; roll 
on roll; calling to the men with all the voices of 
the glorious dead! Panic-struck, the Austrians 
broke ranks, men, horses and cannon. 

One only, a sharpshooter, stood his ground. 

“This is death,” thought little Besson; and he 
fell, face down, between the ears of his mule. 

% * . & * * * os 

Five months later, by order of the govern- 
ment, Besson, pale relic of the drum corps of 
the Meuse, was taken from the hospital to Paris 
and carried into a vast gray court, guarded by 
old cannon; a pigmy, wasted by fever, with arms 
like a chicken’s drumsticks. Leaning on his 
crutch he had the air of an insect. And there 
he stood, flanked by warriors glittering with 
orders and gold lace. 

The drums rolled the call. 

Assemble! 

From all the galleries, down all the stairs, 
crept old men, veterans of ancient wars, crawl- 
ing like dying worms toward the pallid boy. 
First the Governor of the Hétel des Invalides, 
104 years old, old soldier of the Palatinate ; 
then, four files away, the King’s dragoons, a 
haughty troop; ten veterans of the ancient Croa- 
tians; six centenarians of the regiment Cler- 
mont-Prince, eye-witnesses of the war of Fred- 
erick II. They passed like specters, eyes hidden 
by grisly lashes. 

“Besson, stand firm!” 

Besson shifted his crutch and straightened his 
tired back; and in two ranks the veterans of the 
Royal Poland limped slowly by. 

“Halt!” ordered the marshal. 

“Veterans! A child, eleven years old, a soldier, 
retires this day from active service!” 
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Dim eyes peered out from the wrinkled masks, 
and on trembling necks the old heads craned for- 
ward. 

The marshal drew his sword. 

“The roll!” 

The drums growled. The marshal spoke again: 

“Soldiers of the old wars! I give into your 
keeping a comrade, the grenadier Paul Besson; 
the country’s ward; ex-drummer of the battalion 
of the Meuse, to whom the nation owes its 
victory !” 

Again the drums growled. 

The child’s eyelids fluttered; his gaze wandered 
from the faces patched with mold to the grass 
between the paving stones; his lip quivered. 

“I am tired, Commandant!” he whispered. 
“My leg hurts me!” 

“Stand firm!” answered the marshal. “A sol- 
dier feels no pain when the army passes.” 

The child gripped his crutch. He was like a 
sick bird clinging to a bough. 

The 1st company was still circling the square 
when the 2nd passed; the Old Guard soldiers of 
Navarre and the Colonel-Général; men who had 
fought at Parma, Molwitz, Dettingen, Fribourg, 
Fontenoy and Laveld; turbulent handful; pan- 
dours, chasseurs and hussars of Bercheny. 

“Halt !” 

The governor raised his sword. 

“Men of the batteries, to your guns!” 

The cannon, silent through all the years, bronze 
dogs of the Conquest of Holland, roared salute 
to the frightened child. 

“Why do you tremble?” laughed the marshal. 
“Had you trembled when you led the charge, 
France had scored no victory. Stand firm! 
Besson! the dead of a glorious past are watching 
you!” 

“T am tired,” murmured the child. “Why am 
I here? What do they want of me—those sick 
old men?” 

“You are here to claim your place. The old 
men are your comrades. You will live with 
them; dress like them; be revered and served as 
one cf the Old Guard.” 

* * * * 4 * © * 

The vast courtyard, where the grass grows be- 
tween the slabs of the pavement, was silent. The 
review was over; the old men were in their beds. 
The marshal and the governor still flanked the 
child. The child leaned hard upon his crutch. 

“And now,” said the marshal, “Veteran of 
France, to your soup!” 

Besson saluted, and, led by the governor, limped 
away to eat his first supper as an Jnvalid. 
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DIPLOMACY. 
The late Lord Salisbury was very careful not 
to confer too much authority on young men in 
the diplomatic circles. On one occasion—accord- 
ing to London Tit-Bits—he sent a foreign office 





emissary to make some demands of the re- 
public. Before setting out, the emissary, to 
whom his lordship had explained the exact 


nature of the demands, desired to be informed 
as to the course to take if, after he had said 
everything, there was a refusal. 

“Oh,” answered Lord Salisbury, “this is not a 
matter in which we have the least thought of 
fighting. If the President refuses, why, you will 
simply have to come home again.” 

The emissary went and had his say to the 
President of who blankly refused to give 
in; and the diplomat retired to think things 
over. 

A few hours later he wrote to the President: 

“I regret that your Excellency does not see 
your way to recognize the justness of the claims 
which I have had the honor to present. I have 
now to say, on behalf of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
government, that unless 





Humor of Life 


man was supplying the pulpit of a country church. 
After the service he asked one of the deacons, a 
grizzled, plain-spoken man, what he thought of 
his morning effort. 

“Waal,” answered the old man, slowly, “I'll tell 
ye in a kind of parable. I remember Tunk 
Weatherbee’s fust deer hunt, when he was green. 
He follered the deer’s tracks all right, but he 
foilered ’em all day in the wrong direction.”— 
Housekeeper. ——__— 

KNEW WHAT AILED HIM. 

In the bright sunlight on a railroad station in 
Georgia slept a colored brother. He snored 
gently, with his mouth ajar and his long, moist 
tongue resting on his chest like a pink plush 
necktie. A Northerner climbed off a train to 
stretch his legs, unscrewed the top of a capsule 
and, advancing on tiptoe, dusted ten grains of 
quinine on the surface of the darkey’s tongue. 
Presently the negro sucked his tongue back in- 
side his mouth and instantly he arose with a 
start and looked about him wildly. 

“Mistah,” he said to the joker, “is you a 
doctah ?” 


“Nope.” 





your Excellency yields 
on all points which I 
have named, it will be 
my painful duty to act 
on the second half of my 


Thedovial Farmer 


“Well then, kin yo tell 
me whar I kin fin’ me a 
doctah right away?” 

“What do you want 
with a doctor?” 





instructions.” 

Under this vague and 
signiicant threat the 
President yielded at 
once.—Judge. 


A PATHOLOGICAL 
LUNCHEON. 

Eight or nine women, 
assembled at luncheon, 
were discussing ailments 
and operations, as eight 
or nine, or one or two, 
or sixty or seventy wom- 
en will. The talk ran 
through angina pectoris, 
torpid liver, tuberculosis 
and kindred happy topics. 
“| thought,” commented 
the guest of honor, “that 
I had been invited to a 
luncheon, and not to an 
organ recital.” — Every- 
body's. 





THE DEACON’S PAR- ie'e 
ABLE. Ho, 
A self-conscious and 


re Ho, ho! Ho, ho! 
egotistical young clergy- 








Ho, ho! the jovial farmer sang 


the hill his hoe he brang. 
o! the corn, the beets; the squash: 
Ho, ho! potatoes, too, be gosh! 


“T’m_ sick.” 

“How sick?’ 

“Powerful sick.” 

“Do you know what’s 
the mater with you?” 

“Suttinly I knows 
whut’s de matteh with 
me—mah gall’s busted!” 
—Everybody’s 


’ 





STRONG ON 
LENGTH. 

Richard Carle lately 
engaged as cook a Swed- 
ish giantess who proved 
unsatisfactory. On de- 
parture she asked for a 
written testimonial and 
Mr. Carle presented her 
with the following: 

“To whom it may con- 
cern:—I have lately had 
in my employ Hulda 
Swanson who was en- 
gaged to cook for a fam- 
ily of three and do such 
other things as would be 
possible when not cook- 
—The Circle ing. Under this head 
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might come a little dust- 
ing and _ dish-washing 
and answering the door- 
bell. Taking all these 
things into account I 
wish to say that Hulda 
is absolutely the tallest 
cook I ever saw.”—Suc- 
cess. 


NOT MUCH CHANGE 
SINCE THEN 

The husband of a 
pious woman having oc- 
casion to make a voyage, 
his wife sent a written 
request to the parson of 
the parish, viz.: “A per- 
son having gone to sea, 
his wife desires the pray- 
ers of the congregation.” 
The parson, who had not 
examined the contents of 
the paper, gave it as fol- 
lows: “A person, having 
gone to see his wife, de- 
sires the prayers of the 
congregation.”—An An- 
ecdote of 1790. 


DEPEW’S HERO OF THE WAR. 

Among Senator Depew’s stories there is one 
about a veteran on a street car. This veteran, 
in all the panoply of his blue uniform, brass 
buttons and white cotton gloves, was on 
his way to a Fourth-of-July picnic on the out- 
skirts of the village. A stranger boarded the 
car, and the veteran, leaning across his wife, 
engaged the man in conversation. 

The talk soon turned to warfare, 
veteran said: 

“Ves, sir; I’ve seen fightin’. I got this gash 
acrost the cheek at Chickamauga. My stiff leg, 
by gosh, comes from a ball in the knee—Chan- 
cellorsville. This thumb nail here was shot off 
at Gettysburg. I lost the tip of my ear at Spotts- 
sylvania.” 

“Dear me,” said the stranger, “how interesting! 
You have, indeed, sir, seen hot fighting. But tell 
me, how did you get that long, deep, murderous 
dent down the side of your nose? A cavalry 
charge hand-to-hand engagement, eh?” 

The veteran frowned and ignored the question. 
He began to talk about the heat. But his wife 
interrupted. 

“Go on, Bill,” she said impatiently. “Tell the 
gentleman how you got the dent in your nose,” 

“You shut up, Hannah,” said the veteran. 

“I won’t, nuther,” said the old woman, “For 
it just about riles the skin off me to hear you 
braggin’ and braggin’ about the marks you got 
in the war, whilst you won’t never open your 
head about the finest and most noticeable mark 


and the 


‘Mandy, this be the largest Funnygraf I ever see.” red 


of all—the one I give 
you with the fire shoy- 
el.”—Washington Star 
PERFECTLY 
COME. 

Night was approaching 
and the rain was coming 
down faster and faster. 
The traveler dismount- 
ed from his horse and 
rapped at the door of 
the one farm-house he 
had struck in a five-mile 
stretch of traveling. No 
one came to the door. 
As he stood on the door- 
step the water from the 
eaves trickled down his 
collar. He rapped again. 
Still no answer. He 
could feel the stream of 
water coursing down his 
back. Another spell of 
pounding, and finally the 
head of a lad of 
twelve was stuck out of 
the second story. 
“Watcher want?” it asked. 

“T want to know if I can stay here overnight,” 
the traveler answered testily. 

The red-headed lad watched the 
minute or two before answering. 
“Ye kin fer all of me,” he finally answered, 
and then closed the window.—Lippincott’s. 


WEL 








—Harper’s Weekly 


man for a 


ONLY ONE LACKING. 

“Why are you so sure there is no such thing 
as a fourth dimension?” 

“Because,” replied the discouraged fat man, “if 
there was I'd have it.”-—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


THE 


HIS PLAN. 
To dodge his creditors required 
Such vigilance and vim, 
A motor car he went and hired, 
And now they’re dodging him! 
—Lippincott’s. 


A DESPERATE CASE. 

A Western physician received the following 
from a brother physician: 

“Dear Dock I have a pashunt whose physical 
sines showes that the windpipe has ulcerated off 
and his lungs have dropped into his stumick. I 
have given hym everry think without effeckt his 
father is welthy honable and inflooenshial as he 
is a member of assembly and god nose I don't 
want to loss hym what shall I do ans by return 
male, Yours frat, 

Doc TISHBEIN. 
—Lippincott’s. 











